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Service for Peace 


‘The experience of the Mennonites of Amer- 
ica with the state during World War II re- 
quires an accounting both for the sake of the 
record and for the lessons to be learned from 
that experience. This book gives that account- 
ing for the record, insofar as it relates to the 
experiment in which the state offered and the 
Mennonite churches accepted a program of 
completely nonmilitary civilian service, under 
co-operative church-agency and governmental 


administration for conscientious objectors who _ 
could not participate in war in any form. It | 


does not draw the lessons, except inferentially, 
although both the American people together 
with their government, and the Mennonite 
churches with the other historic peace church- 
es and similar interested groups need to evalu- 
ate ithe total experience of conscientious objec- 
tors in the war and profit from it for the 
future. 

The author passes no judgment on the issues 
involved in his history; his commission was to 
tell the story in its comprehensive sweep as 
well as in its more intimate details so that our 
generation might know as thoroughly and as 
accurately as possible what happened. 


Harowip S. BENDER 
Mennonite Central Committee 


The story of this book pictures in part in 
what way Civilian Public Service came to be 
a genuine service for peace. The thoughtful 
reader will in this story . . . observe how a 
great common danger and a staggering need 
drew us together as nothing else appeared 
able to do. He will note with great apprecia- 
tion how the fellowship of toil and trials, of 
worship, study, work and play, helped to knit 
men in Civilian Public Service together in 
bonds of Christian understanding and friend- 
ship that will not easily be broken. With deep 
satisfaction he will notice how men matured 
and ripened under trials, heavy responsibility, 
and a great opportunity, and how out of 
Civilian Public Service came seasoned men, 
possessed of a deep Christian concern for a 
world left battered and bloody by the wayside, 
who were ready to give themselves to the stag- 
gering task of helping to rebuild the physical 
and moral wreckage of war. 

3 HEnry A. Fast 
Mennonite Central Committee 
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PUBLISHER’S FOREWORD 


The experience of the Mennonites of America with the 
state during World War II requires an accounting both for 
the sake of the record and for the lessons to be learned from 
that experience. This book gives that accounting for the rec- 
ord, insofar as it relates to the experiment in which the state 
offered and the Mennonite churches accepted a program of 
completely nonmilitary civilian service, under co-operative 
church-agency and governmental administration, for conscien- 
tious objectors who could not participate in war in any form. 
It does not draw the lessons, except inferentially, although 
both the American people together with their government, and 
the Mennonite churches with the other historic peace churches 
and similar interested groups, need to evaluate the total experi- 
ence of concientious objectors in the war and profit from it 
for the future. 

The author passes no judgment on the issues involved in 
his history; his commission was to tell the story in its compre- 
hensive sweep as well as in its more intimate details so that 
our generation might know as thoroughly and as accurately 
as possible what happened. There are other parts of the war 
experience of the Mennonite churches which require an ac- 
counting, but these reports must be sought elsewhere. 

The story of Mennonite Civilian Public Service is told 
here for all branches of the Mennonite brotherhood in North 
America. All these bodies, twelve in number’, took a common 
and united position as nonresistant Christians, in full accord 
with their historic four-hundred-year-old heritage, in rejecting 
all forms of military service, combatant and noncombatant, 
and in offering constructive service for the public good as a 
testimony for what they believe to be Christ’s way of peace 
and love, even though the record of their performance was not 
perfect and numbers of their young men did accept military 
service. For this reason the history of Mennonite “‘service for 
peace’’ is one history and requires a unified presentation al- 
* One of the groups, while traditionally holding to nonresistance in principle, 


did not officially join in the CPS program, although some of its young men were 
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though the co-operating groups have somewhat varying rec- 
ords of performance and may differ in certain points in their 
evaluation of the total experience. The major attention of the 
book is given to the record in the United States, with only a 
brief chapter devoted to Canada. A fuller report of the Cana- 
dian experience is much needed. 

For the people and the government of the United States, 
CPS was a completely novel experiment in democracy and tol- 
erance, in which the great principle of freedom of conscience, 
so essential a part of the American way of life, was again ex- 
pressed and vindicated, doubtless to the substantial satisfaction 
of the greater part of the nation. It will no doubt become a 
permanent part of state policy and be applied in future emer- 
gencies as may be needed. For the Mennonites it was a re- 
newed experiment in co-operation with the state as well as an 
expression of some of their deepest convictions about the Chris- 
tian way of life in a world of hatred, strife and bloodshed. Al- 
ways seeking a constructive and not nihilistic solution of the 
problem of the relation of the Christian who does not believe 
in war with a state which both believes in and practices it, the 
Mennonites had previously made two major experiments in 
this area since the early 19th century introduction of compul- 
sory military service in Europe. One of these, that of noncom- 
batant military service in Germany (1867-1918), proved a 
failure, for it led to the surrender of nonresistance; the other, 
that of civilian state service in Russia (1880-1930?) was a 
relative success and in fact served as the inspiration and pat- 
tern for much of the idea and some of the practice of CPS in 
America. But never was the experiment carried through under 
such intense pressures, and with such a clear awareness of op- | 
portunities as well as dangers, as in the United States in 1940- 
45. The great majority of the Mennonite leadership and mem- 
bership, both inside and outside of CPS, both in and since the 
war, agrees today that the experiment was essentially a success, 
and that it lights the way to the further course of nonresistant 
groups under similar circumstances. We would desire certain 
significant improvements in the plan, but we hold it to be in 
its major outlines right and good, and see in it great gains over 
the past. The purely negative aspect of previous ‘‘exemptions”’ 
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or “escape from burden and danger”’ patterns of solution was 
overcome in a positive service, even though it was not always 
as sacrificial and valuable as the Christian ideal demands. The 
individualistic pattern, whereby only the single CO personally 
faced the issue and paid the price, was replaced by one in which 
the entire group was committed and shared the costs and thus 
the witness. The purely passive attitude of submission to the 
state was transformed into one of active co-operation and 
direct choice and decision of policy and commitment, however 
restricted in scope. And finally the chimera of nonresistant 
(?) noncombatant service and army membership with its 
obvious self-contradictions, was destroyed, once and for all, 
we hope. A realistic solution was thus found whereby a non- 
resistant group could remain a living part of the national body, 
even in wartime, without self-isolation or hypocrisy, but yet 
without public exile or persecution, and thus continue its vital 
and essential witness. These are great and historic gains. 
Against them must be weighed the only partially resolved 
conflict arising from the sense of state compulsion to service 
(conscription), the restricted witness, the too heavy state con- 
trol of freedom of choice and commitment, and the too close 
affiliation with the state’s war machinery. The Mennonite 
conscience was not altogether at rest during the war and is 
not now, about the purity and fullness of its testimony for 
Christian peace and love, both in wartime and after. But then, 
neither is this conscience at rest over many other aspects of 
its imperfect witness for our Lord in this present evil world. 
May we not hope for fuller and better solutions (not neces- 
sarily easier) in the future, if war or any form of strife should 
again befall us, which God forbid. 

In giving the commission for this history of Mennonite 
Civilian Public Service, the Mennonite Central Committee de- 
sired every aspect of the experience to be faithfully and hon- 
estly reported in sufficient descriptive detail as well as system- 
atic analysis, to present an account which should be at once 
truthful and fair, informative and interesting, and enlighten- 
ing and inspiring. The author has discharged his commission 
well, within the limits of the close perspective which the pas- 
sage of scarcely three years since the war imposes. He has 
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given us a good book, clearly written, discerning, and author- 
itative. With his aid we can relive and rethink our experience 
as a brotherhood in World War II with better understanding 
and keener vision of the ultimate values at stake. For this 
he has the grateful appreciation not only of the men who were 
personally ‘‘in the service for peace’ and to whom this book 
belongs in particular, but also of all the American Mennonite 
groups who found themselves working together in CPS for 
the first time in their history truly heart to heart and shoulder 
to shoulder in a great common enterprise of faith and devo- 
tion. 


February 5, 1949 
Harold S. Bender, Goshen, Indiana 


Mennonite Central Committee 
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INTRODUCTION 


When the Selective Service and Training Act of 1940 be- 
came the law of the land the Mennonite church of North 
America faced a crisis of decision it had not faced in quite 
the same way before. What course was she to pursue in the 
face of universal compulsory military training? 

It is in crises like these that one discovers how much spiritual 
health and vigor the church has, how clear is her vision and her 
sense of direction, how vital her faith, how steady her walk 
‘and courage, how loyal to Christ and to the best in her 
Christian tradition, how much she is willing to pay for this 
loyalty, how concerned she is about bearing a Christian witness, 
how resourceful she is in meeting the crisis, and what reservoirs 
of personnel she has available and capable of rising to the 
needs of the hour. 

How well the Mennonite church acquitted herself in this 
crisis, only God can truly evaluate. One answer the church 
gave was Civilian Public Service and another was relief 
service “in the name of Christ.”” This book tries to tell the 
story of the church’s answer in Civilian Public Service. It 
is important that this story be told while the facts, experiences, 
and impressions are fresh in mind. It is important that the 
church be stimulated to look back at herself and the course 
she followed during the fateful years of World War II so 
that she may profit from her successes and failures. 

It was necessary during the war that unmistakable witness 
be borne to the fact that war and the war method is sinful, 
utterly contrary to the spirit and teaching of Jesus, and that 
therefore, as followers of Christ, we can have no part in it. 
But the church needed to do more than give an unmistakable 
“NO” to the military method. She must, with even greater 
insistence, point to the better way of Christ, testifying to it 
by word and work. Civilian Public Service was intended to be 
such a witness. And Civilian Public Service, however imperfect, 
did bring such a witness. That is a matter of record. How 
far-reaching the message of this service for peace was only 
time can measure. But the testimony of Mennonite faith and 
life went into areas of life and of geography where Mennonites 
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had never before carried their witness. The story of this 
book pictures in part in what way Civilian Public Service 
came to be a genuine service for peace. 

The thoughtful reader will in this story also discover areas 
of weakness as well as areas of strength in the work of the 
Mennonite church, the Mennonite home and Mennonite 
training. He will observe how a great common danger and a 
staggering need drew us together as nothing else appeared 
able to do. He will note with great appreciation how the 
fellowship of toil and trials, of worship, study, work and play, 
helped to knit men in Civilian Public Service together in bonds 
of Christian understanding and friendship that will not easily 
be broken. With deep satisfaction he will notice how men 
matured and ripened under trials, heavy responsibility, and a 
great opportunity, and how out of Civilian Public Service 
came seasoned men, possessed of a deep Christian concern for 
a world left battered and bloody by the wayside, who were 
ready to give themselves to the staggering task of helping to 
rebuild the physical and moral wreckage of war. 

The service for peace begun in CPS is not done. It must 
go on. The light of that vision of Christ and of His Gospel 
of reconciliation and His call to men must shine forth as 
brightly as it did during the war. It must be carried forth 
with a spirit of deep concern and sacrifice into all areas of 
darkness in human life and relationships until the “peace, 
[and] good will” proclaimed by the Saviour’s birth becomes 
peace and good will in deed and in truth. 

This is the spirit in which this story has been written and 
this is the spirit with which it is being sent forth. It is to be 
more than just recorded history. It is to stir us to a renewed, 
venturesome Christian service for peace under the constraining 
power of Christlike love. 


North Newton, Kansas Henry A. Fast 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This book was written primarily for the average reader in 
our Mennonite churches and for the men who served in Men- 
nonite Civilian Public Service. Included in the account are 
incidents and details which may not be of special interest to the 
scholar who is concerned primarily about the meaning and 
significance of this experiment in American religious freedom 
but which will help to bring to the average church member a 
picture of what happened in the daily routine of camp life. 
It is hoped, nevertheless, that this recital of details concerning 
CPS experiences will not obscure the meaning of civilian 
public service but will deepen the reader’s conviction of the 
necessity for a positive peace witness. 


In a book of five hundred pages, it was impossible to give 
extensive histories of all of the more than sixty Mennonite base 
camps and units. It was necessary to select typical ones in 
each type of project for more extended treatment. As those 
men who knew the camps and units best were not agreed in 
many cases on which the most typical ones were, the final 
selections had to be made somewhat arbitrarily. In several 
instances, the first camp or unit to be opened under a new 
agency was chosen; in some instances, the completeness of 
the records both in the camp files and in the camp paper 
determined the selection; and finally the author’s own firsthand 
knowledge of the camp was the basis, sometimes, upon which 
the final choice was made. It is believed, however, that the 
work projects and camp life in those camps and units treated 
in considerable detail were typical enough of Mennonite CPS 
to give the reader an accurate concept of civilian public service 
life. 

It was difficult to determine which campers’ names should 
appear in the book. Obviously, it was impossible to name the 
more than 500 who served on the camp staffs and in the MCC 
headquarters, although a table listing these names appears in 
the appendix. To leave out all names would not have been 
advisable, for, to say the least, this would have made the 
account too impersonal. On the other hand, there were camp- 
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ers and staff members whose contributions to CPS were so 
significant that they could not be omitted. In other instances, 
names are given not necessarily because of outstanding con- 
tributions made by these individuals but in order to clarify 
the historical record. It may well be that the reader will be 
able to think of important camp leaders whose contributions 
have not been mentioned as well as of camps and units that to 
his mind merited special treatment. 

There were critics of Mennonite Civilian Public Service both 
on the right and on the left, among those within the camps 
and those outside the camps, and among Mennonites as well 
as non-Mennonites. Some of these criticisms have been noted 
and answered in this volume. In the evaluation of Mennonite 
CPS, an attempt was made to give the points of view of the 
campers and of those who administered the system by quoting 
both the majority points of view and the dissenting positions. 
The author has not attempted to act as a final judge of the 
experiment. In ten or twenty years from now those studying 
CPS will be in a better position to offer critical analyses of the 
attempt to offer a service for peace during the trying days of 
World War II. 

This book is not the product of the author alone. Special 
mention should be made of the work of campers Paul Albrecht, 
John Oyer, Harold Moyer, and Menno Fast who helped com- 
pile statistics and collect source materials used in the study, and 
of Luella Goering who rechecked the CPS Evaluation Ques- 
tionnaire statistics. Various members of the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee staff at Akron, Pennsylvania, working in the 
Research Section and in the Central Files, helped make avail- 
able materials used in the preparation of this volume. The 
author’s wife, Verna Roth Gingerich, deserves recognition for 
the three months of voluntary service she gave as secretary and 
research assistant. The campers who answered CPS evaluation 
questionnaires, wrote the camp histories, submitted parts of 
their diaries, recorded their camp experiences, and forwarded 
their appraisals of CPS made an invaluable contribution to this 
volume. Valuable also was the help of Mr. A. S. Imirie of the 
Selective Service Record office, who made available necessary 
Selective Service statistics and other records. Ora Huston 
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and Paul Goering of the NSBRO co-operated by furnishing for 
study the records in their office. 

The author began the collection of materials for this history 
while he was teaching at Bethel College. He wishes to express 
his appreciation to the college administration for the privilege 
of visiting camps during that time. Credit for the title of the 
book goes to the men of the Fort Collins camp, who in 
February, 1945, published their Service for Peace. The author 
is also indebted to Guy F. Hershberger from whose book 
War, Peace and Nonresistance much help was obtained in the 
writing of the introductory chapters. The map showing the 
location of the Mennonite CPS camps was produced by John 
Harshberger. The index was prepared by Beulah Loucks. 

The author wishes to express his appreciation for the helpful 
criticisms given by those who read the manuscript. The follow- 
ing read the entire manuscript: Elizabeth Horsch Bender, 
Harold S. Bender, Leslie Eisan, Henry A. Fast, Albert Gaed- 
dert, Robert Kreider, Harry Martens, Orie O. Miller, and 
Grant Stoltzfus. In addition, the following read various 
chapters: Joseph N. Byler, Elmer Ediger, H. Ralph Hernley, 
Peter C. Hiebert, Warren Leatherman, Raymond Schlichting, 
William T. Snyder, and Roy Wenger. 


Goshen, Indiana Melvin Gingerich 
September 25, 1948 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MENNONITES AND WAR 


Between May, 1941, and March, 1947, nearly 12,000 con- 
scientious objectors to war were drafted under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940 and assigned to Civilian 
Public Service camps where they performed ‘“‘work of national 
importance.” Of these, 4,665 or 38 per cent were Mennonites.! 

Conscientious objection to war is not a new principle for 
Mennonites. Since their origin in Zurich, Switzerland, in 1525, 
they have continuously witnessed against the taking of human 
life. In 1524, Conrad Grebel, their earliest important leader, 
said, ‘“True Christians use neither the worldly sword nor en- 
gage in war since among them taking human life has ceased 
entirely, for we are no longer under the Old Covenant. ... 
The gospel and those who accept it are not to be protected with 
the sword, neither should they thus protect themselves.”? The 
early Dutch Mennonites likewise testified against war. Their 
first great leader, Menno Simons, declared, ‘“The regenerated 
do not go to war, nor engage in strife. They are children of 
peace who have beaten their swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, and know of no war.’” 

Although thousands of Mennonites died as martyrs during 
the first two centuries of their history, this severe persecution 
was only partly brought upon them by their refusal to engage 
in warfare. Rather, it was their refusal to conform to the 
state churches and their insistence upon freedom of conscience 
that brought about the martyrdom of thousands of their 
numbers. cia ie 

Catechisms, confessions of faith, and other writings of 
Mennonite leaders in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
prove that they continued to hold the principle of nonresistance 
during those years of trial. As conscription for military serv- 
ice was seldom used before the end of the eighteenth century, 
their position on this doctrine, however, rarely brought them 
into conflict with the state. 

Even after the death sentence was no longer enforced upon 
those refusing to conform to the state churches, economic and 
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social handicaps were placed upon them. Consequently, as 
early as 1683 a permanent Mennonite settlement was founded 
in free America. During the Colonial Period a fairly steady 
stream of Mennonite immigrants arrived in America. After 
the wide adoption of compulsory military training and con- 
scription in Europe, many thousands of Mennonites followed 
these earlier emigrants to the New World. 

When as a result of the Napoleonic Wars, universal military 
service was widely adopted in continental Europe most of 
those who remained behind gradually lost their belief in non- 
resistance. Only in Russia was there exemption. There the 
Mennonite young men were permitted to devote a number of 
years to forestry on state lands in lieu of military training.* 


The American Revolution, 1776-1783 


As indicated above, by the time of the American Revolution 
several thousand Mennonites were living in Pennsylvania. 
Although conscription was not employed in America during 
the Revolution, public pressure was used to persuade citizens 
to join the ‘‘Associations,” the term which was used for their 
companies of volunteer soldiers. When the Mennonites and 
other pacifist groups did not join these associations, mob 
violence broke out against them in Lancaster County. The 
Pennsylvania Assembly and the Continental Congress, how- 
ever, both assured the conscientious objectors that their con- 
victions would be respected. But the Pennsylvania Assembly 
adopted a resolution requiring those of military age who did 
not volunteer to pay a fine roughly equivalent in value to the 
time spent by the associators in military drill. 

The Mennonites assured the Assembly in 1775: ‘“. . . we 
have dedicated ourselves to serve all men in every Thing that 
can be helpful to the Preservation of Men’s Lives, but we 
find no Freedom in giving, or doing, or assisting in any Thing 
by which Men’s Lives are destroyed or hurt. . . .” 

The war taxes and the fine for not joining the Associations 
presented a difficult problem to the Mennonites and other non- 
resistant groups. They had held the principle that they should 
pay taxes without question, assuming that in so doing the 
government became responsible for using the money properly. 
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-The Quakers generally refused to pay these taxes, although 
when the government seized-their property in payment they 
ofiered no resistance. It is not certain how most of the Men- 
nonites met this problem of fines and special war taxes. The 
records show that some of them paid these levies. In Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, the majority of the ministers 
opposed the payments. Bishop Christian Funk insisted these 
taxes should be paid. The resulting controversy led to the 
formation of a schismatic branch of the church. The Funkites 
continued as a separate organization until 1850 when they 
became extinct. : 


The American Civil War, 1861-1865 © 


During the Civil War, Mennonites faced conscription in 
‘America for the first time. In 1862 the Federal Militia Act 
authorized a draft of the militia between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years. President Lincoln then ordered the 
drafting of 300,000 men through the state militia administra- 
tion. His order provided for the exemption of all persons 
exempted from military duty by the laws of the respective 
states, Several northern states allowed conscientious objectors 
to pay a commutation fee or hire a substitute.® 

The federal congress took over the administration of con- 
scription in 1863 by passing an act to draft all able-bodied men 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five. Although con- 
scientious objectors were not mentioned in the law, exemption 
could be obtained by furnishing an acceptable substitute or by 
paying $300 for the hiring of one. Naturally conscientious 
objectors were not satisfied with this law, for it seemed in- 
consistent to hire a substitute to fight in one’s place. 

The draft act of February, 1864, specified three alternatives 
to military service. The first was work in hospitals for sick 
and wounded soldiers; the second was assignment to duty in 
the care of the freedmen; and the third was the payment of 
2 commutation fee of $300 to be applied to the benefit of sick 
and wounded soldiers. It appears that only the third of these 
alternative plans was actually used. } 

The Mennonite Church at the time of the Civil War was not 
as alert as it had been at the time of the Revolution. It was not 
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until the third year of the war that any literature was published 
to guide the young men on the subject of military service and 
the hiring of substitutes. reper th some Mennonites 
entered military service. 

When Virginia called out its Pte in 1861 without making 
any provisions for conscientious objectors, many Mennonites 
in the Shenandoah Valley faced a severe test. Some joined 
the army, others hid in the mountains, while a number drafted 
under protest took a no-shooting pledge among themselves. 

When a new call was made in Virginia in the spring of 1862, 
a group of seventy objectors tried to ride out of the war zone, 
but were captured and taken to the Richmond jail. Here they 
were given the choice of taking up arms, hauling provisions 
for the army, or remaining prisoners. ‘They chose noncom- 
batant work, as they were not required to put on any uniforms 
and their duties included care of the sick in the army, and - 
hauling hay from the large bank barns for. the cavalry horses.’”” 

Several of the young men who were bothered by their con- 
sciences became fugitives from the army, joined a group of 
boys, and fled into Maryland. R. J. Heatwole wrote in.1919, 
“Fifteen of us were 16-year-old boys, while the other two, 
Brunk and Dave Frank, were married men and deserters from 
the army. We were refugees fleeing for safety having been 
taught it is wrong to kill.”® Similar stories can be found in 
other family records and local histories, proving that the 
Mennonites used various methods to avoid being drafted into 
the Confederate Army.° 

In October, 1862, the Southern Confederacy passed a law 
exempting the conscientious objector from the draft provided 
he furnished a substitute or paid a tax of $500 into the public 
treasury. This led to the release of men in prison. The 
churches helped pay the commutation fees of their young men. 
In 1864, however, the draft law was reinterpreted and applied 
more rigorously, and when it appeared that all privileges 
might be lost, many Mennonite men fled from Virginia. In 
October of that year, the Mennonite communities experienced 
Sheridan’s raid. During the next few years, they suffered 
great Ee 
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Tae spite of cise trials, the Micanonites of Virginia perhaps 
remained more true to the historic position of the church than 
did those of the North. This was in part due to the daring 
leadership of Bishop Samuel Coffman. In spite of their greater 
strength in Virginia, their record, however, was not altogether. 
in keeping with true nonresistance, for a. number hired sub- 
stitutes, others engaged in noncombatant service in the army, 
and still others accepted regular military service. 

In both the North and the South the Quakers objected to 
the commutation fee since they considered it a tax to obtain 
religious liberty which was their inherent right and therefore 
should not have been offered for a price. ‘The Mennonites did 
not object to the tax, apparently not opposing conscription 
as such but only conscription for military service. 


World War Pi lOL G19 1s 


Although the Mennonite churches had not been sdeiataty 
prepared to meet the problems of military conscription at the 
time of the American Civil War, the experience made their 
leaders aware of the need for more definite teaching on the 
historic doctrines of the church. John F. Funk, who began 
editing the Herald of Truth in 1864 when only twenty-nine 
year of age, was one of the chief leaders instrumental in bring- 
ing new life into the Mennonite Church. From the beginning 
of his publication efforts, he championed the cause of non- 
resistance in his paper. 

The period between the Civil War and World War I was, 
therefore, a time of new vitality in the Mennonite churches. 
' During those years missions were established, Sunday schools 
were widely introduced, young people’s activities were spon- 
sored, charitable institutions were begun, new publications for 
specific purposes were successfully launched, the writing and 
study of Mennonite history came into its own, and schools and 
colleges were founded. 

European Mennonite influences also helped to create a new 
interest in nonresistance among American Mennonites. When 
the Russian government at the beginning of the seventies 
decided to institute universal military training and end the 
special privileges enjoyed by Mennonites and other non-Rus- 
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sian groups, the alternative to accepting conscription seemed to 
be emigration. After a delegation of Russian Mennonites had 
investigated available land in Canada and the United States, 
thousands decided to migrate to America rather than face the 
risk of being forced into military service. Consequently when 
18,000 Russian Mennonites migrated to North America, in 
the decade of the seventies, often with the financial help and 
aid of their American brethren, impetus was given to the 
renewed emphasis upon the teaching of nonresistance.”° The 
coming of some Prussian-Mennonites at the same time and for 
similar reasons also contributed to the new interest in the peace 
teachings of the church. Through these experiences, activities, 
and institutions, a well-trained and alert leadership was devel- 
oped which was more able to cope with the problem of military 
service than was the leadership of 1775 or 1861. 


The Russian delegation investigating North America had 
obtained from Canada the Order in Council of 1873, which 
exempted the immigrant Russian Mennonites from military 
service. This promise was conscientiously adhered to by the 
Canadian government during World War I. Under the 
Canadian conscription law of 1917, the status of other Cana- 
dian Mennonites, however, was not clear. At first, they were 
drafted and an attempt was made to force them into non- 
combatant service. Later, however, upon being drafted, 
they were granted ‘‘leaves of absence,” which were extended 
indefinitely. All the Mennonites in Canada disapproved the 
purchase of war bonds but those who had come from Russia 
supported the Red Cross liberally. Large amounts were con- 
tributed to relief by the Mennonites of Canada.™ 

The attempt of the Russian Mennonites to obtain from the 
United States an exemption similar to the Order in Council of 
1873 was not successful. Kansas, like many other states, had 
a provision in its constitution exempting from military service 
all those whose consciences would not permit them to bear 
arms, but the Legislature of 1865 had passed a bill requiring 
the payment of a thirty-dollar fine for the privilege of exemp-_ 
tion. Very likely in order to attract the Russian immigrants, 
the Kansas Legislature in 1874 repealed the penalty but re- 
tained the exemption clause. Nebraska and Minnesota also 
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passed exemption laws so that they could compete more suc- 
cessfully for the Mennonite immigrants. 

Their experiences in Russia and in attempting to gain 
privileges in the United States and Canada made the Russian 
Mennonites more sensitive to legislation affecting the nonre- 
sistant position than were other groups of American Mennon- 
ites. At the time of the Spanish-American War, they called a 
special meeting of their Western District Conference and 
confirmed their historic position on war. When.a new mili- 
tary service act was before Congress in 1903, a committee of 
the Western District Conference was given the task of learn- 
ing whether the exemption promised to members of religious 
sects opposed to war applied in those states that had made 
no provisions for exemption. They were assured that if the 
troops were raised by the Federal Goverment, the exemption 
provision applied in all states. 

After the United States declared war against Germany on 
April 6, 1917, Mennonites and other groups sent ‘numerous 
petitions’? to Congress asking for exemption from military 
service. On April 12, a committee of the General Conference 
of the Mennonite Church of North America® went to Wash- 
ington and interviewed congressmen and senators asking for 
exemption for nonresistant persons. When a conscription 
act became law on May 18, 1917, it contained a paragraph 
exempting members of the peace churches from military serv- 
ice, but added that “‘no person shall be exempted from service 
in any capacity which the President shall declare noncombat- 
ant.”’ 

In 1915 the Mennonite General Conference (‘‘Old’”’ Men- 
nonite) had passed a resolution to the effect that when their 
men were drafted into the army they “should suffer themselves 
to be imprisoned or court-martialed rather than do anything 
which could in any way result in the loss of life at their hands.” 
At the same time they sent a letter to President Wilson ex- 
pressing their appreciation for his efforts to keep the nation 
out of war, declared their loyalty to the government, and 
pledged their co-operation in whatever was required of them 
provided, of course, that they would not be required to Ret 
ticipate in warfare. 
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With the passage of the Conscription Act, the churches now 
faced the problem of noncombatant service. A committee 
from the Western District Conference, the Krimmer Mennon- 
ite Brethren Church, and the Mennonite Brethren Church 
was sent to Washington in June, 1917, to ask for complete 
exemption. If this could not be obtained, they were to ask 
for farm work under conscription, but directed by civilian 
control. The third choice was Red Cross work. If these 
three were refused, they were to learn how the President would 
define noncombatant service. The government, however, at 
that time made no commitments in answer to these proposals. 


When the Mennonite Church met in its General Con- 
ference in August, 1917, it adopted a lengthy statement ad- 
vising its young men to avoid acts which could be considered 
treason or desertion but to appear before the authorities when 
called and there state why they could not accept either com- 
batant or noncombatant work in the army. 


A delegation appointed by the Conference interviewed 
the Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, on September 1. As 
a result of this interview, Baker 


ruled that conscientious objectors when drafted should report to the 
military camps where: 1. They would be segregated. 2. They would 
not be required to wear the military uniform nor to engage in drill. 
3. They: would be offered a list of services considered noncombatant by 
the Department of War, but they need not accept any in violation 
of their conscience. 4. Those who could not accept any service under 
the military arm of the government would be held in detention camps 
to await such disposition as the government should decide upon. 


Several weeks later, on September 25, 1917, the following 
Order was-released, ‘‘Secretary of War directs that selected 
Mennonites who report to your camp for duty be not forced to 
wear the uniform as question of raiment is one of the tenets 
of their faith.” On October 10, the Secretary of War di- 
rected that conscientious objectors be segregated and handled 
with tact and consideration. They were not to be treated as 
violating military laws. These orders issued to the army of- 
ficers were not to be given to the newspapers but were to be 
kept confidential as it was feared the news might create ‘“‘a 
large number of insincere objectors.” 
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When President Wilson finally defined noncombatant serv- 
ice, it included only military service. In the meantime large 
numbers of young men had refused noncombatant service and 
the government had no clear policy for them. Finally, how- 
ever, because of the shortage of farm labor, on March 16, 
1918, ‘“‘an act of Congress authorized the Secretary of War to 
grant furloughs without pay and allowances fo enlisted men, 
and on May 31, 1918, the active Judge Advocate General 
advised the Secretary of War that he was authorized to fur- 
lough conscientious objectors under this Act.’*® A Civilian 
Board of Inquiry was appointed the same month to visit the 
camps and review all cases of conscientious objectors. G. F. 
Hershberger summarizes the result in these words: 


Those found sincere in their position were to be granted furloughs 
either for farm service or to engage in relief work with the American 
Friends Service Committee then operating in France. This proved to 
be the solution for the problem. When the war came to a close 
in November, 1918, the Board of Inquiry had not yet completed its 
work. Nevertheless, it had succeeded in sifting out 1,300 sincere 
conscientious objectors, of various religious belief, who accepted either 


farm service or reconstruction work in France, upon recommendation 
of the board.1” 


The official attitude of the national government is, no doubt, 
well expressed in a report of the Third Assistant Secretary of 
War. He wrote: 


In short, every effort is being made to respect the sincere scruples 
of a small minority of our people, at the same time that their power 
to contribute to the Nation’s efficiency is turned to good account. 
There is unquestionably strong sentiment in many quarters against 
the granting of immunity from military service to any group in our 
population, however small. But many objectors are not without the 
courage of their convictions. They would resist compulsion to the 
end. We might imprison or shoot them. But Prussian practices such 
as these would hardly appeal in a Democracy. On the other hand, 
a method which conserves the man power of the Nation, and accords 
to furloughed objectors a lot that 1s endurable and serviceable, but 
in no sense pampered, will, it is believed, commend itself to the 
common sense and practicability of the American people.18 


A considerable number of the men drafted from all 
branches of the church entered either full military service 
or noncombatant service. The noncombatants had little dif- 


ay 
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ficulty with the military authorities. On the other hand, the 
larger group who could not conscientiously engage in noncom- 
batant service, and who were officially known as conscientious 
objectors, were in many instances subjected to almost un- 
believable mistreatment and even torture. A Mennonite wrote 
from Camp Lee, Virginia, July 16, 1918: 


We were cursed, beaten, kicked, and compelled to go through 
exercises to the extent that a few were unconscious for some minutes. 
They kept it up for the-greater part of the afternoon, and then those 
who could possibly stand on their feet were compelled to take cold 
shower baths. One of the boys was scrubbed with a scrubbing brush, 
using lye on him. They drew blood in several places.!% 


C. Henry Smith summarizes these experiences in the fol- 
lowing words: 


In other camps similar abuses prevailed, carried on usually by 
under officers for the purpose of breaking down the morale of the 
‘conscientious objector, or perhaps to retaliate for his refusal to obey 
peremptory military orders. Men were forced to stand at attention, 
sometimes with outstretched arms for hours and days at a time on 
the sunny or cold side of their barracks, exposed to the inclemencies of 
the weather as well.as to the jeers and taunts of their fellows until 
they could stand no longer; chased across the fields at top speed until 
they fell down exhausted, followed by their guards on motorcycles ; 
occasionally tortured by mock trials, in which the victim was left 
under the impression to the very last that unless he submitted to the 
regulations the penalty would be death. Every conceivable device— 
ridicule, torture, offer of promotion and other tempting inducements 
were resorted to in order to get them to give up their convictions; but 
with only few exceptions the religious objectors refused to compromise 
with their consciences.”° 


Over 500 political and religious objectors were court- 
martialed and sentenced to federal prisons for their refusal 
to obey military orders. Of these, 138 were Mennonites. 
Over one half of these were from the Russian Mennonite 
churches, although the remaining American Mennonites had 
a church membership more than twice as large as that of the 
Russian groups. Two of the Hutterian Brethren were so mis- 
treated in the Alcatraz federal prison and in Leavenworth 
prison that they died as a result of the barbarous punishment 
inflicted upon them.”!. It should be added, however, that the 
majority of Mennonites in Fort Leavenworth received decen 
treatment. ' Na 
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Those who remained true to the nonresistant position in 
their home communities often were misunderstood and mis- 
treated also. Mennonite churches were burned and painted 
yellow, men were tarred and feathered, one man was dragged 
from his home at night and his hair-clipped, and others were 
the victims of similar mob violence. This treatment was often 
caused by the refusal of Mennonites to buy war bonds; 
in many communities, however, the pressure was so great that 
Mennonites reluctantly bought bonds. 

An estimate of the number of Mennonites drafted during 


~ World War I places the figure at 2,000. Hershberger writes, 


- The various Mennonite groups demonstrated varying degrees of 
loyalty to the principle of nonresistance; but the large majority 
of the conscripted. Mennonites refused service of any kind under the 
military. They were genuine nonresistants. A substantial minority 
accepted noncombatant service, while a few accepted combatant 
service. Limited records of the Mennonite majority who declined all 
service under the military indicate that approximately ten per cent 
' were court-martialed and sent to prison, chiefly at Leavenworth; sixty 
per cent accepted alternative service, either farm or reconstruction 
work; and thirty per cent remained in the camps until the close 
of the war, most of these not having had an opportunity to appear 
before the Board of Inquiry.?? 


The experiences of the Mennonites in World War I taught 
them a number of lessons. In the first place, they recognized 
that in the future it would be wise to have an understanding 
with the government in time of peace before conscription laws 
should be enacted determining the status of nonresistant Chris- 
tians in time of war. The months of confusion before the 
government offered an acceptable form of alternative service 
were trying ones not only for the conscientious objectors in 
camp but also for the army officers who had these men in their 
charge. 

The inability of most army officers to understand the con- 
scientious objectors, the unfair press campaign waged against 
the CO’s, and the unlawful mob action of local vigilante com- 
mittees convinced Mennonite groups that they had not done 
enough in peacetime through the printed page and the spoken 
word to make clear their position. Partly as a result of this 
belief, a more aggressive peace testimony was thus formed out 


of the trials of World War I. 
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At the same time, the church realized that in many localities 
it had failed in teaching its historic message effectively to its 
own membership. In certain areas only a few men took the 
position of conscientious objectors, the remainder going into 
combatant and noncombatant service. After the war, many of 
these congregations attempted to recapture their earlier his- 
toric position through a positive teaching and preaching pro- 
gram. cit 
The war also brought into sharp focus the nature of non- 
combatant service. Although the Mennonite Church had not 
been clear in its position on this question prior to World War 
I, in its 1917 General Conference, it spoke out clearly against 
noncombatant service and has held to this position consistently 
since that date. Not all of the other branches were as definite in 
their position as was this one, but for large numbers of men 
in each branch of the church the issue was clear. The army 
was organized to kill human beings and they could not be- 
come a part of it. 

The need for a program of alternative service was made 
clear. The Western District Conference, influenced by the 
alternative service performed by their brethren in the forests 
of Russia, suggested to government authorities that con- 
scientious objectors be allowed to give agricultural service 
under other than army control. 

Later J.S. Hartzler, secretary of the Military Committee of 


the Mennonite Church, suggested to the proper government 
official that the CO’s be allowed to develop a large tract of 
land in the Pima Indian Reservation of Arizona. The govern- 
ment admitted that the idea had merit, and if the war had not 
ended soon thereafter, a program similar to Civilian Public 
Service in World War II might have been adopted. 


Contacts with high government officials had convinced Men- 
nonite leaders that in most cases the men in the chief offices 
of the nation were interested in maintaining freedom of con- 
science and that when approached with the concerns of the 
church, they were willing to give serious consideration to the 
convictions of minority groups. Harlan F. Stone, a member of 
the Board of Inquiry, at that time Dean of the Columbia 
University Law School, and later a member of the United 
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States Supreme Court, is typical of those men who recognized 
the need of deeply respecting the conscience of minority 
groups. Soon after the war, he wrote in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly: 


All our history gives confirmation to the view that liberty of 
conscience has. a moral and social value which makes it worthy of 
preservation at the hands of the state. So deep in its significance and 
vital, indeed, is it to the integrity of man’s moral and spiritual nature 
that ‘nothing short of the self-preservation of the state should warrant 
its violation; and it may well be questioned whether the state which 
preserves its life by a settled policy of violation of the conscience 
of the individual will not in fact ultimately lose it by the process. 
‘Every ethical and practical consideration which should lead the state 
to endeavor to avoid the violation of the conscience of its citizens 
should therefore lead a wise and humane government to seek some 
practical solution of this difficult problem. 
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CHAPTER II 
BETWEEN TWO WORLD WARS 


As stated previously, the Board of Inquiry of World War I 
granted furloughs to a number of conscientious objectors 
to serve with the Friends Reconstruction Unit, operating in 
Europe. In addition to those sent overseas on furloughs, a 
number of others were sent who volunteered for this service 
following their discharge and still others after their release 
from the Fort Leavenworth military prison. Over fifty Men- 
nonites, most of whom had been in camp, served in this 
unit in 1919, All but a few were from the Mennonite Church.? 
Their work was primarily in the Verdun sector of France, 
where they rebuilt villages and constructed houses. Other 
Mennonite workers served in Austria, Germany, and Poland. 
Another large contingent of thirty-two men and two women 
served in the Near East relief in 1919 and 1920. During 
the war period the Mennonites of North America contributed 
$400,000 to relief. After the war several hundred thousand 
dollars additional were given for European and Near East 
relief. vi 

In December, 1917, the Mennonite Church organized the 
Mennonite Relief Commission for War Sufferers, with head- 
quarters at Elkhart, Indiana. It received contributions for 
war sufferers and in co-operation with the Friends and the 
Near East Relief Committee helped send the relief workers 
into these two areas. It had been hoped that a separate Men- 
nonite relief organization could be set up overseas but these 
plans did not materialize. A new call for help in another area 
shortly thereafter not only brought about the formation of 
a Mennonite relief organization that directly supervised its 
own work on the field but also inaugurated co-operation among 
the Mennonites of North America. 


The Mennonite Central Committee 


In June, 1920, a commission of four delegates sent by the 
Mennonites of Russia visited America to acquaint their breth- 
ren with the dire need existing in their country. The Russian 
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communities had been overrun by armies in the Revolution. 
Robbery, murder, and disease had taken a tremendous toll, 
many villages having been completely destroyed.?, Through- 
out the American Mennonite churches and especially. among 
their Russian kinsmen, there was deep sympathy for these 
suffering brethren. To bring effective aid to these unfortunate 
victims of war and internal upheaval, concerted action was 
necessary. 

_ In July, 1920, several Mennonite relief committees had met 
jointly in Elkhart, Indiana, where they had voiced the need for 
united Mennonite action to meet the great need of their Rus- 
sian brethren. As a result, the Mennonite Central Committee 
was. Officially organized September 27, 1920, at Chicago, 
Illinois. Seven groups of Mennonites appointed representa- 
tives to the newly formed organization. Twenty-Five Years, 


The Story of the M.C.C. explains, 


Thus the M.C.C. was organized for a specific task as the agent 
of the relief committees of the various Mennonite bodies. It was not 
intended that this newly-created organization should be an authori- 
tative body, nor should it raise funds by a direct appeal to the con- 
stituencies of the bodies. It was to receive its funds from the various 
relief committees and expend them according to the wishes of these 
committees. In a very real sense it is an organization which spon- 
taneously grew out of the desire of the Mennonite brotherhood 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and to testify by loving service to 
the Gospel of peace and love.® 


The history of Mennonite Central Committee service can be 
divided into three periods. From 1920 to 1925, it was con- 
cerned with Russia famine relief. Sixteen American workers 
were sent into the area of need where they ministered to 
Mennonites and non-Mennonites alike. Total contributions 
for this work in cash, food, and clothing amounted to more 
than $1,160,000. 

For five years, 1925-1930, the MCC was not active, but 
from 1930 to 1937 it was engaged in colonization work. 
Several thousand Russian Mennonite refugees who had es- 
caped from Russia into Germany during 1929 and 1930 
were settled in Paraguay and Brazil. During the pioneering 
years of the settlement, the colonists were given considerable 
aid and in 1937 a large tract of land was purchased in order 
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to secure more favorable prices for those wishing to buy. In- 
cluding the amount paid for this land purchase, the MCC 
spent $251,403.57 for the Paraguay colonization project, most 
of which was in the form of loans to the settlers and later 
canceled in large part. 

The third chapter of MCC service began with the outbreak 
of World War II in 1939. The initial relief program con- 
sisted of work in Poland. In 1940 work was begun in 
France and England. Since that time MCC relief work has 
circled the globe and by October, 1948, over 540 workers had 
been sent to the field. During this last period, a new field was 
entered when the MCC took over the administration of 
Civilian Public Service in 1940. Earlier, in 1937, the Men- 
nonite Relief Committee, one of the major constituent groups 
in the MCC, had engaged in relief work in Spain. 


From the point of view of the peace witness of the Men- 
nonite church, several results came from the co-operative 
efforts of the Mennonite groups who carried on relief activities 
through the MCC. Working with the Russian Mennonites in 
South Russia and in Paraguay made the church more history- 
minded. Who were these people? Why were they in Russia? 
Why were they refugees? These questions called for informa- 
tion relating to the attempts of that group to retain its 
historic faith. This was the occasion for telling again and again 
in the American Mennonite churches the story of their mi- 
gration to Russia to escape military service and the record of 
their attempt to maintain the doctrine of nonresistance when 
other European Mennonites had surrendered it. 


Another result was the strengthening of the peace testimony 
by an emphasis upon the positive expression of love in action. 
Refusal to participate in war is only part of the doctrine of 
nonresistance. It is based upon the concept that the Christian 
loves all men, including his enemies. “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink.” Throughout the history 
of the church, this scriptural admonition has been its ideal. 
All who are in need, friend or foe, are to be recipients of 
those services and the material aid the church is able to supply. 
The records of church history show that for more than four 
hundred years Mennonites have attempted to give this posi- 
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tive expression to their faith that they should overcome evil 
with good and that giving a cup of cold water in His name is 
Christian service.t There were times, however, when the 
world’s needs appeared smaller and when the church was 
comparatively inactive in relief service. In such times, when 
the church was sharing its resources to only a limited extent, 
there was grave danger of its losing the nonresistant position. 
But when the church gave a positive witness to its love for 
humanity, its conscience against warfare also was deepened. 
This was one of the results of the relief program of the Men- 
nonite Central Committee in the period between the two 
World Wars. 

There were other forces which helped strengthen the peace 
testimony of the churches in this period. Conference peace 
committees were active in passing resolutions and in publishing 
literature to keep the doctrine of nonresistance before the 
churches. 


The Peace Problems Committee of the Mennonite Church 


The General Conference of the (Old) Mennonite Church 
in 1919 appointed a Peace Problems Committee of five to 
supersede the Military Committee which had served during 
the war. In 1925 the committee was enlarged to six members, 
three from the United States and three from Canada. Since 
1936 Harold S. Bender has served as chairman. Hershberger 
has summarized the task of the committee as it understood its 
work in the following paragraph: 


The first task should be an effort to strengthen the non-resistant 
faith of the Mennonite people themselves. This should be done 
through the publication of peace literature and by other means. 
Especially should there be more pamphlets, books and articles in the 
church papers, which would help the people of the Mennonite church 
to understand more clearly the meaning of non-resistance. The second 
task of the committee as outlined in its report of 1927 should be to 
keep in touch with government officials. Officials should frequently be 
informed of the convictions of non-resistant people on war and peace; 
and non-resistant people in turn should know what the attitude of the 
government is toward their faith. Legislation affecting the church, 
in one way or another, is constantly being proposed. It should be the 
duty of the Peace Problems Committee to study such proposals and 
to keep the church informed. The third task of the committee should 
be to interpret the non-resistant faith to other people, particularly to 
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other ‘Christians who are seeking information on the question. 
This could be done through the publication of literature and by 
other means. 


In 1927 the committee published two pamphlets by John 
Horsch. These were Symposium on War and The Principle 
of Nonresistance as Held by the Mennonite Church. The 
latter was reprinted and 6,000 copies were distributed by the 
time of the 1939 Conference. Both pamphlets were circulated 
widely in the different branches of the church. By the time 
of the 1935 General Conference almost 6,000 of Wilbur 
Bender’s booklet on Nonresistance in Colonial Pennsylvania 
had been distributed. G. F. Hershberger’s booklet on Non- 
resistance and the State appeared in 1937 and by the time 
of the Conference in August of that year 6,000 copies had 
been distributed. This is twice the number of Edward Yoder’s 
Peace Principles distributed up to the time of the 1933 Con- 
ference. G. F. Hershberger’s Can Christians Fight appeared 
in 1940 in an edition of 2,000 and the supply was exhausted in 
a few years. For Conscience Sake, by Sanford C. Yoder, was 
published in 1940, although not by the Peace Problems Com- 
mittee. The first printing too was exhausted in a few years. 
It tells the story of Mennonite migrations resulting from 
World War I. 

The church periodicals Balancer ied with the committee by 
carrying articles which it sponsored. Edward Yoder edited 
a quarterly peace section in the Gospel Herald from 1933 
to 1941 under the sponsorship of the committee. The section 
has appeared bimonthly since December, 1941. During the 
summer of 1940 ‘“‘Questions for Nonresistant Christians,” by 
G. F. Hershberger, appeared in the Gospel Herald. Earlier 
the Youth’s Christian Companion carried a series of articles 
on nonresistance by G. F. Hershberger. 

One of the most concise and consistent statements of the 
nonresistant position ever produced by a church group was 
written by the Peace Problems Committee and adopted by the 
1937 session of the Mennonite General Conference.5 This 
declaration later was adopted by the Conservative Amish 
Mennonite Conference as its official statement of position. 
Many Old Order Amish Mennonite congregations also 
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adopted it. In 1935 the committee sponsored a conference at 
Goshen College on peace and war and in 1939 one on applied 
nonresistance. In the first of these conferences, G. F. Hersh- 
berger read a significant paper on alternative versus non- 
combatant service, showing the difficulty of distinguishing 
between combatant service and noncombatant service. The 
paper referred to the significant experience of the Mennonites 
in Russia who had refused noncombatant service but who were 
permitted to engage in an alternate program of forestry 
service. 

The activities of the Peace Problems Committee were not 
confined to the publication of peace literature. They testified in 
favor of the Welsh Bill ending compulsory military training 
in high school and colleges. In 1929 they reported, ‘“‘Various 
representations have been made to Government officials re- 
garding pending legislation.” They registered their sympathy 
with the program of attempted naval and military reductions 
of the London Naval Conference and the Geneva Disarma- 
ment Conference. After the 1937 Statement on Peace, War 
and Military Service had been issued, copies were presented 
to the President, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of State, 
the Chief Justice, the chairmen of the Foreign and Military 
Affairs Committees of both houses, and the governors and 
senators of those states in which the denomination had 
churches. As early as 1931 the committee reported they had 
“initiated correspondence with President Hoover suggesting 
acceptable procedure for Biblical nonresistants in the event of 
war.” 

Sharing with other groups their peace concerns was another 
part of the committee’s work. In their 1933 report they stated, 


Calls from other denominational committees and from a variety 
of societies and groups interested in the Peace question, for literature 
or for information regarding our viewpoint or work indicate a con- 
tinuing need for witness in that direction and a special need for sound 
literature. 


Two years later they reported, ‘Of special recent interest 
have been inquiries as to our methods and work from similar 
Peace Problems Committees recently appointed in a number 
of Conferences in other branches of the Church.” Later the 
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committee was active in encouraging the growing peace move- 
ment among the Dutch Mennonites and in co-operating with 
other Mennonite groups through the Mennonite Central Peace 
Committee.® 


The Peace Committee of the General Conference Mennonites 


During World War I the General Conference of the Men- 
nonite Church of North America had a Committee of Seven 
to present its position to government officials and to give 
spiritual aid and instruction to their drafted men. ‘This com- 
mittee served from September, 1917, until the time of the 
triennial conference in 1923. A resolution of the conference of 
1926 called for the appointment of a peace committee. In 
1929 the committee was enlarged from two to three and it 
was “made responsible for the four annual Peace Lessons in 
our Sunday School Quarterlies.’” 

Members of the Peace Committee attended many con- 
ferences, such as the Peace Conference in Carlock, I[Jlinois, in 
1926, the Conference of Pacifist Churches, North Manchester, 
Indiana, in 1927, the Conference on the Outlawry of War, 
New York, and the World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship, in 1928, and the Conference of Pacifist Churches at Wil- 
mington, Ohio, in 1929 and again in 1931. 

_ In the conference of 1933 the committee was authorized “to 
organize study courses, stimulate the writing and publication 
of peace literature, arrange for lecture courses, seek co- 
operation with Peace Societies within our own Conference, 
court co-ordination with Christian Peace Groups beyond our 
own organization and utilize any other opportunity to pro- 
mote the cause of Christian Peace.” This conference also 
reafirmed its position ‘‘that war is unchristian and contrary to 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ and that no Christian 
should participate therein.” President Roosevelt was peti- 
tioned to use every effort to preserve the peace of the world, 
and appreciation for the Kellogg Pact was expressed. The com- 
mittee was enlarged from three to six, with one member for 
each district conference and the sixth member from Canada. 

Following the 1933 conference, the committee planned a 

series of peace pamphlets. Christian Peace: New Testament 
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Peace Teachings Outside the Gospels, by Ernest J. Bohn, 
appeared in 1938. This was followed by C. Henry Smith’s 
Christian Peace: Four Hundred Years of Mennonite Peace 
Principles and Practice. In 1940 appeared the third pamphlet 
of the series, Propaganda: How to Analyze and Counteract 
It, by E. L. Harshbarger. Five hundred of each were printed 
and sold. Later there was a second printing of 500. 

War, Peace and Amity was written and privately published 
by H. P. Krehbiel in 1937. Mr. Krehbiel became chairman of 
the Peace Committee soon after the 1933 conference when 
it was organized for the first time. During the early years of 
the history of the committee he had perhaps been its most 
active member. He had also been a leader in the earlier 
Committee of Seven and was influential in the Western District 
Conference peace committee, which was perhaps the most 
active district committee in American Mennonite circles. C. 
Henry Smith says of him, 


With this inheritance, and in this environment, Reverend Krehbiel 
naturally took up the cause of peace. It has become one of the major 
interests of his life. A graduate of Oberlin Theological Seminary, a 
member of the Kansas State Legislature for a term, a minister of 
long and respected standing, he became an aggressive leader among 
his people. In times of peace and war he has always been one of the 
first and most persistent in raising his voice in behalf of the traditional 
Mennonite peace doctrine. For years he was chairman of the Peace 
Committee of the General Conference Mennonites. But his interest 
went beyond his own denominational circles. He never missed an 
opportunity to attend a peace meeting, no matter how far distant, 
and he always made himself heard on this question. For all of which 
he deserves unqualified credit from his Mennonite brethren.® 


Besides the producing and distributing of pamphlets, the 
Peace Committee regularly furnished articles for The Men- 
nonite, the church paper of the denomination. In 1936 and 


1937, the paper ran ‘“The Peace Page,” with E. L. Harsh- 
barger as editor. 


Other Peace Agencies 


Another influential agency for peace education in the 
General Conference Mennonite Church was the Mennonite 
Peace Society. Organized in September, 1931, and weather- 
ing the depression period, the Society took on new life in the 
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spring of 1936, when Carl J. Landes became its executive 
secretary. Mr. Landes later reported that its original aim 
‘‘was to unite the peace work of all Mennonite groups”’ but this 
was not accomplished. It therefore confined its activities to the 
Middle and Eastern District conferences and the Central 
Conference of Mennonites. 

The smaller conferences of Mennonites carried on peace 
teaching programs in some respects similar to those of the two 
larger groups. All of them became increasingly active after the 
beginning of World War II in 1939. Much of this later 
activity was in the nature of a co-operative effort to present a 
common witness to their own members and to government 
oficials. This will be reported in the next chapter. 

This lengthy review of the activities of the peace committees 
in the interval between the two wars shows that the American 
Mennonite churches were making a greater organized effort 
to teach the principles of peace at this time than they had 
made previous to the Civil War and World War I. It would 
hardly seem possible that any American Mennonite young 
people could have grown up in those two decades without be- 
coming acquainted with the historic doctrine of the church 
on the subject of war and peace. Yet the writer has heard some 
of them say that they had never heard a sermon on nonresis- 
tance and were only dimly aware of the church’s position. It 
would seem from the number who entered into regular military 
service that in some conferences and many congregations the 
teaching was very ineffective. 


NOTES AND CITATIONS 
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Scottdale, Pa., 1929), for graphic descriptions of the terrible suffering endured 
by the Russian Mennonites during the time of the Revolution and Civil War. 
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CHAPTER III 
INTERCHURCH CO-OPERATION 


Reference was made to the fact that the various Mennonite 
groups in the United States co-operated through the Men- 
nonite Central Committee in the administration of the Civilian 
Public Service program. Not only did the Mennonite groups 
work together but the Mennonite Central Committee co- 
operated with the Brethren, Friends, and other groups in 
the program of Civilian Public Service through the National 
Service Board for. Religious Objectors. An account of the 
development of these two fields of co-operation will be given 
in this chapter. During World War I, Brethren, Friends, and 
Mennonite conscientious objectors associated with each other 
and many lasting friendships were formed. After the war, 
there was continued co-operation in the Friends Reconstruction 


Dnit. 
Conferences of Peace Churches 


The Friends initiated the movement that came to be known 
as the Conference of Pacifist Churches. The first meeting was 
held in Bluffton, Ohio, in August, 1922. Brethren, Friends, 
Mennonites, Moravians, and Schwenkfelders were invited and 
a total of ninety-five from sixteen states, Canada, and England 
attended. Wilbur K. Thomas, a Quaker who had been in 
charge of the American Friends relief work, was the leading 
personality at the conference. “At the close of the conference 
a resolution was passed leaving it to the committee in charge 
to again call such a conference as under the Spirit of God they 
might feel themselves directed.’ 

A second Conference of Pacifist Churches met at Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, in December, 1923. In 
1926 the Conference met at Carlock, Illinois, and recom- 
mended a twelve-point program. Among these were recom- 
mendations for a Sunday-school lesson each quarter on peace, 
thorough peace teachings in young people’s organizations 
and denominational schools, greater exchange of peace liter- 
ature, observance of Armistice and Memorial days with peace 
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programs, and the collection and publication of the experiences 
of conscientious objectors. 

A large delegation was present at the North Manchester, 
Indiana, Conference in 1927. The next year between twenty- 
five and thirty leaders of the pacifist churches gathered at 
Bethany Biblical Seminary. There it was agreed that the peace 
churches should hold definitely to their Biblical position but 
should co-operate with other churches and groups who hold 
pacifist ideas. The 1929 Conference at Wilmington, Ohio, rec- 
ommended that the churches give definite support to their 
young men refusing military training. 

The last of the series of pacifist conferences was held at Mt. 
Morris, Illinois, March, 1931. At this meeting H. P. Krehbiel 
of the General Content Mennonites spoke on “What Is a 
Pacifist ?”” and differentiated between political and social paci- 
fism and Christian peace. He stressed that Christian peace was 
attainable only by Christian people living the Christ-taught 
love-life and ‘‘that Peace Churches should seek to realize 
peace by winning the souls of men for Christ, not simply by 
opposing war.’ Krehbiel wrote later, ‘‘SSomehow that idea 
took hold of that gathering.” 


As a result, Krehbiel was appointed a Committee of One 
to arrange the next ‘“‘Conference of the Peace Churches, which 
would have as its aim the realization of the ideals advanced 
by him in the article, ‘What Is a Pacifist?’ as also those ad- 
vanced in the discussion which had followed. Believing that 
this was a call from God, he humbly accepted this difficult 
task in the faith that the Lord, whose cause this is, would 
show the way and open the doors toward a concerted peace 
promotion among the historic peace churches.’ 


Conferences planned for 1932 and 1933 did not oper 
largely because of the depression. But 


much prayerful thought and study was given this matter. In 1934, 
and again early this year, 1935, Dan West, Field Secretary of the 
Church of the Brethren, and Director of young people’s work, 
visited with the writer and asked for an outline of the plans and 
purposes aimed at in the proposed new Peace Conference. At the visit 
early in 1935, somewhat definite plans were outlined to him. Soon 
thereafter a letter was received from Dr. CC. Ray Keim, of Manchester 
College (Brethren), North Manchester, Indiana. Dr. Keim mani- 
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fested deep interest in the plans and ideas which had been submitted 
to him by Dan West. Correspondence followed. Dr. Keim soon con- 
tacted members of the Friends Church in Chicago. Dr. Robert W. 
Balderston took up the matter with enthusiasm and a lively cor- 
respondence ensued between the three persons representing Friends, 
Brethren, and Mennonites. To get something tangible before us the 
writer drafted a “Suggested Basis” on which to conduct the de- 
liberations. This “Basis” was submitted to a group of persons repre- 
sentative of their respective groups—Brethren, Friends, and Men- 
nonites. After a few changes had been made this Basis proved 
acceptable to all to whom it had been submitted. 


The Western District Auxiliary Peace Committee (General 
Conference Mennonite) then invited the Conference of His- 
toric Peace Churches to Newton, Kansas, where it met October 
31 to November 2, 1935. Fifty-seven delegates and twenty- 
two sympathetic visitors attended this historic conference which 
marked a new beginning in the co-operation of the peace 
churches as they faced ‘‘the fact that the nations of all the 
world may now become embroiled in a universal war.”’ 


In general, a threefold note characterized the first day’s 
discussion. 


The problem was before the group as to what can be done for 
the cause of peace in general and how we may strengthen our peace 
testimony. The matter of what might be done to help to prevent 
a war in the near future was one of deep concern and challenge. 
A third predominating note was the specific problem of the particular 
action of Historic Peace Churches in meeting the situation if war 
comes.* 


A report for the conference was finally adopted item by item 
and then as a whole. The first part was a statement of posi- 
tion, stressing that the church’s peace principles are rooted in 
Christ and His Word, that war is sin, and that their supreme 
allegiance is to God. Section two presented “Our Concept of 
Patriotism.”” The next three sections called for a joint com- 
mittee of the historic peace churches, exchanging of literature, 
and a program of united action. Section six was a “Plan of 
Unified Action in Case the United States Is Involved in War.” 
This included seven points, among which was one encouraging 
the members of the peace churches to accept only “alternative 
service of non-military nature and not under military control.’ 
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The Continuation. Committee 


At this meeting provisions were made for a joint committee, 
later called the Continuation Committee, to be composed of 
one member from each of the three participating groups. 
The Friends chose R. W. Balderston, Chicago; the Brethren, 
C. Ray Keim, North Manchester, Indiana; and the Mennonite 
Central Committee, Orie O. Miller, Akron, Pennsylvania. 

The committee became very active, meeting usually four 
times a year. They arranged conferences, initiated action that 
led to the Pacifist Handbook, sent common delegations to 
other groups, sent delegations to President Roosevelt twice, 
and gave thought to the problems of compulsory military 
training in the universities and to the naturalization of paci- 
fists.® 

A number of smaller conferences were called by the Con- 
tinuation Committee. Such a one was the Chicago Conference 
on Literature of the three historic peace churches, May 15, 
and 16, 1936. A literature committee of six was appointed 
and charged with the task of a “study of all literature that 
is available among us and this will be made available to 
each of us in our own way’’ and of reporting “to the con- 
tinuation committee from time to time any suggestive things 
that may be done effectively.’ The Mennonite members 
appointed ta the committee were Dr. E. L. Harshbarger of 
Bethel College and Dr. G. F. Hershberger of Goshen College. 

This literature committee of six met again on September 
18 and 19, 1936, at Bethany Biblical Seminary, Chicago, and 
reported to a larger group of over thirty, of whom eight were 
Mennonites. Plans were initiated which resulted in the Pacifist 
Handbook. As a basis for discussion, the Brethren presented 
the statement made to their annual conference on kinds of 
service regarded not consistent with the historical position 
of the church and those considered consistent. A plan of action 
to meet war crises was also outlined. It was also decided that 
‘a delegation should present the views of the Historic Peace 
Churches to the President after the coming election; and that 
the continuation committee should prepare for this delega- 
tion.” 
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An important meeting sponsored by the committee was the 
Peace Institute of the Historic Peace Churches, held at Man- 
chester College, March 12 and 13, 1937. The theme was 
‘The Program for a Christian Church in Time of War.” 
Among the speakers were four Mennonites. Russel A. Lantz 
spoke on ‘‘My Experience as a C.O.”’ C. Henry Smith pre- 
sented “Our Church Record to Date.” H.S. Bender explained 
the “Program for Our Church in Wartime,” and Orie O. 
Miller served as one of the discussion leaders. A. S. Rosen- 
berger presided at one of the general sessions. 


In October, 1937, another conference was held, with student 
delegates present, this time at the Friends Meetinghouse, Win- 
chester, Indiana. The Continuation Committee called the 
conference “in response to the accusation that work among 
undergraduates has not been considered.” Students from Bluff- 
ton and Goshen colleges were in attendance as well as repre- 
sentatives from two Brethren schools and two Friends col- 
leges. On the first day, the work that the churches and the 
colleges were doing in peace education was reviewed. The 
next day attention was given to a discussion of effective meth- 
ods of peace education among students and what proper 
faculty attitudes should be in the historic peace church colleges. 


_ The next important conference sponsored by the Con- 

tinuation Committee was the Missions-Peace Conference of the 
Historic Peace Churches, held in Chicago, March 11 and 12, 
1938. Four topics were discussed: Our peace message as a part 
of our Christian message in the mission field; our peace prin- 
ciples in the policies and practices of our missions; the extent to 
which our peace message has become a part of the way of life 
of the natives served by our missions; and opportunities of our 
missions for influencing policies of government in the mission 
lands. Thirty-seven attended the conference, among whom 
were eight Mennonites. 


On March 10 and 11, 1938, the Conference of Historic 
Peace Churches met again in Chicago, with forty-two present. 
Reports on the relief projects of the three groups were given 
and the relation of relief to peace was stressed. The Brethren 
then presented their paper on “Our Group Procedure in a 
War Crisis.”” The last point stated, ‘“This program calls for 
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the Historic Peace Churches to plan together, to work to- 
gether, and if necessary, to suffer together.” 

A group of fifteen met in Goshen, Indiana, September 17, 
1938, at the call of the Continuation Committee to consider 
several questions. The first three questions concerned a second 
visit to the President. It was agreed that definite concrete 
proposals on alternative service. were to be presented, and that 
the group should send six delegates to visit President Roosevelt 
in October. Another question related to substitute service 
in wartime. It was felt that any type of alternative service 
should be in the nature of relief but clearly divorced from 
military control. 

A small group met with the Continuation Committee in 
Chicago, February 17, 1940. The Mennonites had asked 
H. S. Bender to follow up the 1939 interviews with officials in 
Washington and the committee then decided to request the 
Friends and Brethren to select one each to confer with Bender. 

By the time of the next meeting, in Chicago, October 4 and 
5, 1940, the Selective Training and Service Act had been 
passed. Sixty-five attended the conference, among whom were 
more than twenty Mennonites. On Saturday, “Paul Comly 
French, who had been working with and in the interest of the 
Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren, in contacting the govern- 
ment regarding the conscientious objectors, was introduced. 
He gave an interpretation of and answered many questions 
regarding the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 with 
relation to the Conscientious Objector.’ 

Two motions were passed by the assembly. First, it was 


Voted that this meeting favors the recommendations prepared by the 
committee of Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren in Washington, 
D.C., to work on behalf of the religious conscientious objector. It is 
understood that the organizing committee in setting up the new or- 
ganization will be composed of the Friends, Mennonites, and Brethren, 
and this organizing committee will determine the policy governing 
issuance of invitations to other organizations referred to in points 
II and IV of the recommendations. 


Second, 


It was voted that this meeting favors setting up a national advisory 
council on civilian service for conscientious objectors, and that this 
council be initially composed of representatives of the service organi- 
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zations of the historic peace churches together with a representative of 
the Methodist Church. 


As a result of this action the National Council for Religious 
Conscientious Objectors, later known as the National Service 
Board for Religious Objectors, came to be the recognized 
agency carrying on the intergroup work of the three churches 
and the Continuation Committee became less active. Much 
preliminary work leading to the organization of the National 
Council had been done, however, previous to the Chicago meet- 
ing. That story will be told in the following chapter. 


The Mennonite Central Committee was the organization 
through which the various Mennonite relief agencies co- 
operated in carrying on relief activities in Russia and later in 
other areas and secondly in helping and resettling the Men- 
nonite refugees who had fled from communist Russia. Its 
work, however, had not been extended into the field of co- 
operative peace teaching or of presenting jointly to government 
officials the Mennonite witness against war. With the coming 
of conscription, however, the MCC became the voice of 
American Mennonitism making known to governments the 
concerns of the church. 


In World War I, the Committee of Seven of the General 
Conference of the Mennonite Church of North America 
initiated a co-operative Mennonite organization. Meeting in 
Chicago, November 26, 1917, the Committee of Seven inau- 
gurated a movement “to bring about a closer union of all 
Mennonites relative to matters pertaining to the war.” H. P. 
Krehbiel some years later reported the progress of this move- 
ment in the following words: 


A meeting was held in Goshen, Indiana, on January 9 and 10, 1918, 
at which eight branches of the church were represented. A new 
organization was perfected to represent the interests of the Men- 
nonite Church and J. W. Kliewer was elected Chairman and H. W. 
Lohrenz, Secretary of the organization. A petition was drafted and 
sent to President Wilson and other matters touching the interest of all 
were discussed. ‘How well this organization functioned later on, 
the Secretary is not able to say.§ 
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Mennonite Peace Manifesto 


Taking the suggestion of the 1926 Carlock, Illinois, Pacifist 
Conference, Mr. Krehbiel attempted to get in touch with the 
historic peace churches of Europe during his visit to that con- 
tinent in 1927. He reported: 


It may be noted that the teaching of peace and practice of it is 
regaining slowly its historic and indeed rightful place among Men- 
nonites of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, France and other places. 
Also the Waldensians of Italy are returning to this evangelical teach- 
ing and practice adhered to by their spiritual ancestors through many 
centuries. ... In Holland a great awakening is in progress, especially 
with regard to the revival of peace teachings and practice... . It 
was also my privilege upon special invitation to speak on the subject 
of peace at a Young People’s Convention held at Weierhof and numer- 
ously attended by Mennonite young people from the different South 
German States. The young people are eager listeners on this subject. 
There is present a vigorous revulsion against the militaristic propa- 
ganda which prevailed throughout Europe previous to the war.® 


Reference was made above to the awakening among the 
Dutch Mennonites. An international Mennonite peace move- 
ment was launched by them in 1934. These leaders, anxious to 
join with other Mennonites around the world in a common 


declaration of their peace convictions, wrote a Mennonite. 


Peace Manifesto and in the latter half of 1934 sent it to 
various ministers in Europe and America for their signatures. 
The Manifesto, changed slightly on several occasions, was 
finally worded as follows: 


We, the undersigned Mennonite groups, organizations and in- 
dividuals, from various parts of the world, believing in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ which calls men to promote peace and to stand against 
the sin of war, 


And being convinced that God’s condemnation falls upon the 
terrible means and measures of war which are now being prepared 
by all nations in constantly increasing volume, call upon all Mennonites 
everywhere to fulfill the task of the propagation of the Gospel of 
peace which God has entrusted to us in the history of our Mennonite 
forefathers. 


We therefore appeal to all brethren and sisters to witness 
vigorously to our peace principles in our congregations everywhere, 
and to witness to the world our desire to render service in the 
spirit of Christ. Let us labor together that we may accomplish 
this service of love, and also that we may give spiritual and material 
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help to our brethren who are convinced that God has called them 
to refuse military service or who may be called to suffer for their 
peace convictions. 


_ The chief mover of the Peace Manifesto was Dr. Jacob ter 

Meulen, The Hague, Holland, secretary of the Dutch Men- 
nonite Committee against Military Service. In August, 1935, 
H. S. Bender of Goshen, Indiana, spent some time with ter 
Meulen discussing the Manifesto and laying plans for its 
circulation in America. As a result, the peace committees of 
the various Mennonite conferences in America secured for the 
Manifesto the signatures of a large number of their American 
leaders. The definitive text was approved and signed by over 
twenty Mennonites from Holland, Canada, and the United 
States in an international Mennonite peace conference at 
Vredeshiem/ Steenwijk, Holland, July 4, 1936. This group of 
men organized the International Mennonite Peace Committee 
to furnish a liaison between the Mennonites of the world who 
believe in peace and nonresistance. 

The chairman of the International Mennonite Peace Com- 
mittee was Harold S. Bender, and the secretary-treasurer 
was Jacob ter Meulen. Among those from America signing 
the Manifesto were C. F. Klassen, P. C. Hiebert, Orie O. 
Miller, P. R. Schroeder, David Toews, C. Henry Smith, and 
H. S. Bender. 


The Mennonite Central Peace Committee 


As a result of its contacts with the Mennonites of Europe 
and America, ‘‘the Mennonite Central Committee came to the 
conviction that it would be profitable to have a meeting of 
representatives of the peace committees of the various Men- 
nonite branches.’’*° The secretary of the MCC, therefore, 
issued a call to which twenty representatives of seven Men- 
nonite conferences responded, meeting at the Chicago Men- 
nonite Home Mission, March 10, 1939.12 

With P. C. Hiebert as chairman, the groups sought to ac- 
quaint each other with the peace attitudes, activities, and 
problems of their conferences. Considerable attention was 
given also to ways in which American Mennonites could aid 
European and South American Mennonites in the recovery 
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or maintenance of the doctrine of nonresistance. Although 
the meeting was not an authoritative gathering, ‘‘those present 
felt deeply the significance of the occasion, particularly in the 
light of the world conditions at the present time.” 

Greetings were sent to the Mennonite colonies in Brazil and 
Paraguay and to Dr. Jacob ter Meulen, secretary of the 
Dutch Mennonite group against military service. The inter- 
national Mennonite Peace Committee was encouraged to con- 
tinue its work, and the project of supplying literature to the 
South American brethren was endorsed. 

Another resolution stated, 


We believe that one of the greatest needs at the present moment 
in the peace work of our churches is that our young people be aided 
in every way possible to develop deeper and more intelligent personal 
conviction regarding our principles and practice of peace and non- 
resistance. 


The final resolution declared: 


We note with concern the growing tide of ill-will and antag- 
onism toward certain foreign nations amounting almost to hatred, 
coupled with a spirit which seems to us in many respects to reflect a 
war psychology, and which may even have begun to affect our own 
people. As non-resistant Christians who desire to maintain the spirit 
of active goodwill and love toward all men, according to the spirit, 
example and teaching of Jesus, even toward those who might be 
thought by some to be our enemies, we should seek to guard our- 
selves against this spirit and to do all in our power to demonstrate 
in a practical way the spirit of Christian love and helpfulness to all. 


It was also decided that a continuation committee be set 
up to provide for future co-operative work and that a tem- 
porary executive committee of three should consist of the chair- 
men of the peace committees of the three largest groups. The 
temporary executive committee, which was made a permanent 
one on September 30, consisted of P. C. Hiebert, chairman; 
FE. L. Harshbarger, vice-chairman and treasurer; and H. S. 
Bender, secretary. 

At an executive committee meeting on April 29, 1939, it was 
agreed to carry out the Chicago resolution by inviting all 
Mennonite groups to appoint a representative to the perma- 
nent continuation committee. Carl Landes, C. F. Klassen, 
David Toews, and Orie O. Miller were selected as co-opted 
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members. E. L. Harshbarger and Orie O. Miller were in- 
vited on behalf of the committee to contact Dutch groups on 
their trips to Europe in 1939 and later to report their findings. 
Considerable attention was given to the problem of supplying 
literature to the South American Mennonites. Finally, it was 
decided to recommend that in the future the continuation 
committee should be known as the Mennonite Central Peace 
Committee. This recommendation was adopted by the con- 
tinuation committee on September 30. 

The next meeting of the Mennonite Central Peace Com- 
mittee was held in Chicago, September 30, 1939. As this meet- 
ing came soon after the September 17 Goshen meeting called by 
the Continuation Committee of the historic peace churches, 
considerable attention was given to the reports of this previous 
conference, which was mentioned earlier in this chapter. 
At the Goshen meeting the three peace churches had decided to 
interview President Roosevelt jointly, each group selecting its 
delegates. The MCPC decided that its delegation should be 
the three members of its executive committee. The purpose of 
the interview was to acquaint the President with the position 
and proposals outlined in “‘A Plan of Action for Mennonites 
in Case of War.” This ‘‘Plan” had originated in a meeting of 
the Mennonite Peace Problems Committee held shortly before. 

The ‘“‘Plan of Action” was presented to the MCPC executive 
committee on September 30. It was thoroughly discussed and 
after some slight modifications in language, unanimously passed 
with a motion stating that ‘‘the plan of action be approved, 
that a tentative draft be circulated among the members of 
the MCPC for their criticism and approval, and that the 
executive committee be empowered to adopt the final draft and 
make it a part of the official minutes of this meeting.” 


Beginning with a statement of position and conviction, the 
“Plan of Action” then suggested that all “‘should register when 
called upon to do so but should indicate their inability to 
accept any form of military service, and their willingness to 
perform relief and humanitarian service under civilian direc- 
tion,’”?? 

The next meeting of the Mennonite Central Peace Commit- 
tee was held in Chicago, February 17, 1940. It was reported 
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that the several peace organizations and conferences had 
reacted favorably to the ‘‘Plan of Action for Mennonites in 
Case of War” and that they had agreed to support the MCPC 
budget. The documents presented to the President and ‘he 
Attorney General’s office were made a part of the minutes and 
Executive Secretary Bender was empowered to carry forward 
“‘the necessary further contacts implied in the statement to 
government.” 


At the executive committee meeting of the MCPC in 
Goshen, Indiana, June 9, 1940, Orie O. Miller reported that 
when Clarence Pickett of the Friends, Dan West of the 
Brethren, and he interviewed Solicitor General Francis Biddle 
on June 6, Biddle had requested information from the group 
regarding three points. These were a man-power report of the 
historic peace churches, a report on the experience of Britain 
with the CO’s in the present war, and information regarding 
what the historic peace churches would be willing to do in case 
of war. Biddle also requested that the historic peace churches 
submit a textual draft of proposals regarding the CO to be 
incorporated in the new draft law. The executive committee. 
therefore, laid plans to conduct a man-power questionnaire. 


On June 17, the executive committee met in North Newton, 
Kansas, with Hiebert, Harshbarger, and Bender present. By 
invitation, H. A. Diener, C. E. Krehbiel, and F. H. Wenger 
were also in attendance. Wenger was accepted as a regular 
member of the MCPC to represent the Church of God in 
Christ, Mennonite. Here the membership occupation question- 
naire was approved and each group asked to handle its own 
census. 

By the time of the annual meeting in Chicago, October 4, 
1940, the draft law had been passed and the representatives of 
the historic peace churches had made many contacts with 
government officials. H. A. Fast, employed originally by the 
Peace Committee of the General Conference Mennonites to 
be its executive secretary, had been acting as a representative 
of the MCPC and reported to it his work in Washington. 
Fast had prepared a pamphlet of counsel for Mennonite con- 
scientious objectors and was now commissioned to write 
another one on information regarding the administration of 
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the conscription law. This pamphlet was printed on October 
10 and two days later sent out to the churches in sufficient 
quantities for all registrants. 

It was at this meeting that the Mennonites voted to join 
with the Brethren and Friends in ‘‘a continuing set-up in 
Washington,” to which reference has been made above. The 
three executive officers of the MCPC were named as the Men- 
nonite representatives of this ‘“National Council of Religious 
Conscientious Objectors” and Orie O. Miller was chosen as 
the Mennonite member of its executive committee. 

After the group had discussed church-directed service proj- 
ects, “it was moved and passed unanimously that we favor the 
policy of service projects for our Mennonite draftees directed 
by the church.” It was also “moved and passed unanimously 
that the MCC be asked to take charge of the service program 
and projects for the Mennonite Church.” Finally on this 
point, it was ‘moved and passed that the sentiment of this 
group is that we are willing to co-operate with the service 
organizations of the other historic peace churches in setting 
up a relationship with the government in dealing with service 
projects for conscientious objectors.” 


When the Mennonite Central Committee met in its Chicago 
annual meeting, December 21, 1940, it was voted that “the 
continuing administration of the MCC’s work project program 
in connection with the conscription act be by joint MCC and 
MCPC executive committees.” 


In the October 25, 1941, annual meeting of the MCPC, the 
advisability of a merger of the MCPC with the MCC was dis- 
cussed. A motion favoring this merger was passed, with the 
request that the constituent peace committees report their 
attitude on the question and that the executive committee co- 
operate with the MCC executive “in working out a plan of 
merger to be presented at a special meeting of the M.C.P.C., 
if possible at the time of the annual M.C.C. meeting in 
December.” 


The annual meeting of the MCC, convening January 2 and 
3, 1942, adopted a resolution “in response to an overture from 
the Mennonite Central Peace Committee requesting that, in 
view of the M.C.P.C.’s stated purpose to dissolve as an organ- 
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ization the M.C.C. provide a plan for continuing the functions 
and service hitherto performed for our churches by the 
M.C.P.C.” This resolution provided for the MCC to assume 
the responsibilities of the MCPC by setting up a Peace Section 
under the MCC. At that point the Mennonite Central Peace 
Committee was called into session and the following motion 
was adopted: “Resolved that inasmuch as the MCC has 
agreed to take over the work of the MCPC, we declare that 
the MCPC is hereby dissolved and its records and assets turned 
over to the MCC.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE COMING OF CONSCRIPTION 


The leaders of the historic peace churches who were students 
of world affairs recognized in the events occurring in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa during the decade of the thirties the making 
of another great war. As early as 1933, the report of the 
Peace Problems Committee to the Mennonite Church stated: 


Note could well be taken of the present turmoil, strife and chaos in 
many parts of the world, and in much of its affairs, and of many 
happenings and events which may portend the approach and major 
trial of God’s people and the imminence of a major cataclysm in 
the world at large, and of our consequent function and duty as those 
who uphold this fundamental doctrine of love and non-resistance. 


The call for the 1935 Newton, Kansas, Conference of His- 
toric Peace Churches declared, “The plan for holding such a 
Conference has met with favor and approval by leaders of the 
Church of the Brethren, the Society of Friends, and the Men- 
nonite Church. In view of the rising and threatening war 
clouds, an urgent desire exists that such a Conference be held 
very soon.”’ As was stated in the previous chapter, in the 
discussion the matter of how to prevent a war in the near 
future was one of deep concern. An equally predominating 
note was the problem of a unified plan of action if the United 
States should become involved in war. 

In a letter dated February 18, 1936, to H. S. Bender from 

J.S. Hartzler, who had served on the Military Committee of 
the Mennonite Church during World War I, the statement 
is made, 
WAR IS COMING and there is little chance for the U. S. to keep 
out. Something to help our boys that was gotten out in time of peace 
might greatly help . . . and be something to give to army officers 
when war is on. 


The Continuation Committee of the historic peace churches 
reported in September, 1936, that it was studying the fields of 
service in wartime ‘‘compatible with our common peace tes- 
timony.” In the following year the Brethren were proposing 
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to the committee a plan for a joint committee to act for 
the three churches in case of war. An examination of the 
memoranda of the committee and of the program it sponsored 
reveals its constant interest in preparing the way for an effec- 
tive witness against war if conflict should come. 


In September, 1936, it was decided that a delegation should 
present the views of the historic peace churches to the President 
after the coming election. Accordingly on February 12, 1937, 
a delegation of Friends, Brethren, and Mennonites called on 
President Roosevelt and read to him three letters from their 
respective groups. 

The letter from the Mennonite Central Committee, pre- 
sented by A. J. Neuenschwander and C. L. Graber, contained 
the following paragraph: 


We wish to assert again our patriotism and wholehearted loyalty to our 
country, even now as we appear before you to state our inability, on 
the grounds of our conscience and religious convictions, to participate 
in war or military service of any type. As a matter of record now, 
we humbly state to our government that, before God and our con- 
science, we cannot assume responsibilities, the purpose and end of 
which is the destruction of human life. 


In an attached two-page manuscript, the attitude of Men- 
nonites toward war was summarized. The various points are 
followed by Bible quotations, taken from Matthew, Acts, and 
Romans.' 


The fear of a great war in which America would become 
involved was reflected in the 1937 statement on “‘Peace,. War, 
and Military Service,” to which reference was made in an 
earlier chapter. The declaration begins with these words: 


In view of the present troubled state of world affairs, with wars 
and rumors of wars threatening the peace of the world, we, the 
representatives of the Mennonite Church, .. . do desire to set forth 
our faith and convictions in the matter of peace and nonresistance as 
opposed to participation in war and military service, earnestly admon- 
ishing our membership to order their lives as becometh Christians in 
accord with these principles. 


The 1937 statement also suggested the possibility of alter- 
native service. 
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If once again conscription should be established, we venture to 
express the hope that if service be required of us it may not be under 
the military arm of the government, and may be such that we can 
perform it without violating our conscience... . 


A letter from E. L. Harshbarger to A. J. Neuenschwander, 
both members of the Peace Committee of the General Con- 
ference Mennonites, dated February 22, 1938, stated: 


_ There is one question on which I think we should be doing con- 
siderable study and that is our exact procedure in event of another 
war. Things on the international scene do not look at all promising, 
and our Government seems to be following in the footsteps of the 
other powers. Certainly we should not wait until we are confronted 
with hostilities before we even begin to lay our plans. We must 
recognize the fact . . . that the new laws and war plans will make 
our problem entirely different this time, therefore, we should begin 
our study at once. What procedure do you suggest? 


The leaders of the historic peace churches were thus not 
taken unawares when World War II began in September, 1939. 
Nor were they surprised when the Burke-Wadsworth Bill for a 
peacetime draft was introduced in the Senate, June 20, 1940. 
By the latter date they were ready with a plan for alternative 
service if a conscription law were to be passed. 


Plans for Action in Case of Conscription 


The idea of a plan containing definite proposals for alter- 
native service was not a new one. Attention was called to the 
Mennonite Conference on Peace and War, held at Goshen 
College under the auspices of the Peace Problems Committee, 
February 15-17, 1935. Reading his paper entitled “Is Alter- 
native Service Desirable and Possible?” G. F. Hershberger 
said: 


For this reason the leaders of thought in the Mennonite Church 
could profitably give some attention to a definite program of alter- 
native service. If in a future war there is any satisfactory provision 
for exemption from military service it will probably be due to the 
fact that the nonresistant people themselves devised the plan and 
succeeded in having it approved by the government.? 


Referring to the form of alternative service enjoyed by the 
Mennonites in Russia prior to World War I and to the 
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American Civilian Conservation Corps, he concluded, ‘‘Proj- 
ects of this kind are full of suggestion for any people interested 
in a program of alternative service.” 

“The Plan of Unified Action in Case the United States Is 
Involved in War” adopted by the Newton Conference in 1935 
had recommended that members of the peace churches accept 
only “‘alternative service of nonmilitary nature and not under 
military control.” 


The Committee on Counsel for Conscientious Objectors of 
the Church of the Brethren in 1938 brought to its annual 
conference a report embracing three points concerning service. 
These were, first, types of services considered not consistent 
with the historic position of the church; second, types of 
services considered consistent with the historic position of 
the church; and third, a plan of action to meet war crises. This 
report to the 1938 Conference showed ‘further thinking and 
marks a distinct development in the Brethren peace philoso- 
phy.’? The Brethren were willing to accept relief work and 
constructive service such as housing, road making, farming, 
forestry, hospitalization and recreational work, under church 
or civilian direction. | 


When Rufus Bowman of the Church of the Brethren pre- 
sented their procedure for action in a war crisis to the March, 
1939, meeting of the historic peace churches, H. S. Bender 
of the MCPC expressed agreement with the program outlined 
and added that it was important that the groups there repre- 
sented start with a similar point of view. As indicated in the 
previous chapter, the Mennonite Peace Problems Committee 
later developed its ‘‘Plan of Action” which is discussed below. 


The Continuation Committee of the historic peace churches 
in its meeting at Goshen, Indiana, September 17, 1939, pro- 
posed that a joint delegation should again visit the President 
and this time present to him a definite plan of alternative 
service. The Mennonite Central Peace Committee, meeting 
in Chicago, September 30, heard the report of the Goshen 
meeting and then heard a ‘‘Plan of Action fer Mennonites in 
Case of War,” prepared by its executive committee and based 
upon the Peace Problems Committee “Plan of Action.” The 
Plan was unanimously approved and the executive committee 
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was empowered to adopt the final draft after suggestions 
from the different constituent groups had been examined. 


The Plan urged the men to register when called to do so, 
indicating at the time of their registration their conscientious 
objection to military service and their willingness if called to 
render other useful service of a nonmilitary nature. When 
called for service they were to offer themselves for nonmilitary 
service as authorized by law and defined by the President, 
and of such a nature as conscience would permit. The next 
point was that the Mennonite churches should offer to the 
President their co-operation in providing forms of service 
‘acceptable to our Christian conscience and conformable to the 
principles of the Gospel, and which can be approved by the 
Church and placed as much as possible under some form of 
church direction and supervision.” 


Types of work approved by the Plan included relief, 
reconstruction, reclamation, refugee, farm, and health serv- 
ices. This work, they urged, should be placed by the President 
“under a civilian board of control especially set up for this 
purpose as was the case in the last war.” Finally it was 
suggested that these plans should be presented to the President 
soon ‘‘with the request that plans be made in advance to care 
for the conscientious objectors.”’ 


Representatives of the historic peace churches meeting in 
Chicago on October 23 considered the wisdom of interviewing 
the President in the near future, with the Brethren and Men- 
nonites feeling that a visit at this time ‘‘would help to provide 
for the building up of a better procedure for conscientious 
objectors if war should come.”’ The Friends and Brethren 
in the event of a visit to the President wanted ‘‘to urge him to 
bring pressure to bear on neutral countries to get together in 
the interests of mediation.” 


In the further discussion it was generally agreed that the 
most important aim was to secure a civilian board early. 

If there could be a separate camp for them to which they could 
go pending parole to their churches for service, this would be desirable. 
Any form of alternative service should be in the hands of the 
churches, and should be important, sacrificial, and vicarious. 
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During the following weeks, there was considerable dis- 
cussion and correspondence on the points in the preliminary 
letter and in the memorandum to the government regarding 
a plan of procedure for providing alternative service for 
conscientious objectors in case of military conscription. Various 
changes were suggested and adopted, including one adding a 
plea for the absolutist whose conscience would not permit him 
to accept alternative service. 


Contacting the Government 


An appointment with President Roosevelt was obtained for 
January 10, 1940. The delegation to visit him met that morn- 
ing with a larger group of advisers and once more went 
through the materials to be presented to the President. After 
the delegation had been ushered into the President’s room, 
he shook hands with each one, and then Rufus Jones 


presented without reading the statement, explaining briefly its nature, 
also submitting a supplementary statement in which were out- 
lined various types of alternative service in case of war... . President 
Roosevelt evinced appreciation of the concerns presented, assuring 
us that he thoroughly understood and respected our position, and 
encouraging us to lay the matter before the Attorney-General as sug- 
gested. .... 


Addressing the Mennonites, President Roosevelt asked of the 
progress of their Mennonite resettlement venture in Paraguay, which 
he had followed with interest since it was started some years ago. 
When told that the Paraguayan colony was carrying on without jails 
and policemen the President laughingly rejoined that if we could 
do that here we could balance the Budget.* 


The three minutes granted the delegation by the President’s 
assistant had stretched out into almost half an hour. After the 
statements had been presented to him, President Roosevelt 
added, “I am glad you have done it. That’s getting down to 
a practical basis. It shows us what work the conscientious 
objectors can do without fighting. Excellent! Excellent!’® 

The delegation also interviewed Attorney General Frank 
W. Murphy, who is reported to have said, ‘“The country is 
not hurt by the people who exercise conscience. We need to 
think this through now so that good people aren’t declared 
traitors. I will give it serious consideration and present it to. 
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the Cabinet.”® ‘The third interview was with Robert H. Jack- 
son who was to become Murphy’s successor. 

On the following Thursday, P. C. Hiebert and E. L. 
Harshbarger interviewed Secretary of War Woodring. Dr. 
Harshbarger reported that after Mr. Hiebert had read the 
Plan of Action to Mr. Woodring, step by step, the Secretary 
of War said he understood perfectly the viewpoint of these 
churches and was glad they were proposing definite plans. He 
said also that so far as he recalled, the plans of the War 
Department were along the same general line. He agreed that 
conscientious objectors should not be sent to military camps, 
but should be sent into civilian work according to their abilities. 
He, however, questioned the wisdom of placing them under 
a special civilian committee, saying he thought the plan might 
be worked out under the office of the Secretary of War, which 
is always civilian.’ | 

Later E. Raymond Wilson of the American Friends Service 
Committee sent Woodring the two documents submitted to the 
President. Woodring replied on February 13, explaining that 
the status of conscientious objectors in a future war would 
‘necessarily be subject to such laws as might then be enacted.” 


He added, however, that 


the subject is one which is receiving constant study by the joint 
agency, charged with personnel procurement plans, and you may be 
assured that whatever forms these plans finally take, they will follow 
closely our national traditions with respect to religious beliefs. 


The memorandum presented to the government officials was 
similar to the earlier Brethren and Mennonite plans of 
action. It contained three major propositions. First, it sug- 
gested that a civilian board be appointed by the President to 
judge the sincerity of conscientious objectors, to assign to 
them a definite status, and to authorize nonmilitary service 
projects to which they may be assigned. The second proposal 
was that draft boards should route the conscientious objectors 
directly to this board so that they at all times would be under 
civilian control. Third, it was suggested ‘That appropriate 
organizations of the historic peace churches be permitted to 
set up and administer, through their own personnel, service 
projects to which conscientious objectors might be assigned.’’* 
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The list of projects recommended included relief of war 
sufferers, relief of refugees of evacuated civilian populations, 
reconstruction of war-stricken areas, resettlement of refugees, 
reclamation or forestry services in the United States or else- 
where, relief and reconstruction work in local communities 
in the United States, medical and health services in connection 
with any of these projects, and farm service. 

It should be pointed out that although the historic peace 
churches pledged themselves to administer these projects up to 
the limit of their ability, they were concerned “that any 
arrangements which might be worked out would also be ex- 
tended to all conscientious objectors who act from similar 
convictions whatever their affiliation.” Those ‘‘whose con- 
sciences are unable to conform to the demands of any type of 
military conscription, however modified,” the delegation com- 
mended ‘‘to the consideration of the responsible government 
officials, trusting that the consciences of such persons may 
receive due recognition.” 

The letter to the President and the memorandum were 
signed by the members of the delegation. —The Mennonite 
delegation consisted of E. L. Harshbarger, Harold S. Bender, 
andeP eC, bliebert ic 

In the meantime, the Mennonite Central Committee was at- 
tempting to inform its various constituencies of the develop- 
ments on the national scene and to obtain general acceptance of 
the original or a modified Plan of Action for Mennonites in 
Case of War. Eight conferences and peace organizations 
reported favorable reactions from their groups, while dele- 
gates from three other branches spoke ‘‘words of encourage- 
ment and approval” when the MCPC met in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 17, 1940. 

The next important step in the development of an alterna- 
tive service program under conscription came in the June 6 
discussion between Solicitor General Francis Biddle and 
Clarence Pickett, Dan West, and Orie O. Miller. According 
to the MCPC executive committee minutes of June 9, 1940, 
Biddle requested that the historic peace churches submit a 
textual draft of proposals regarding the conscientious objector 
to be incorporated in the new draft law. Miller reported that 
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probably Harold Evans of the Friends, an able lawyer, would 
prepare this text in line with the document submitted to the 
government on January 10, 1940. 


The Burke-Wadsworth Bill 


When the Burke-Wadsworth Bill was introduced in the 
Senate, June 20, 1940, it, however, was patterned after the 
Selective Service law of World War I, recognizing only the 
members of the historic peace churches and offering no ex- 
emption except from combatant service. 


This, of course, was not satisfactory to the peace churches. 


At that time representatives of the Friends, Brethren, and Men- 
nonites talked with officials of the War Department and members 
of the House and Senate Military Affairs Committees and ex- 
pressed their opposition to conscription but suggested that provisions 
should be made for all sincere conscientious objectors without regard 
to organizational affiliation if congress approved such an act. We 
felt that conscience was an individual not a corporate matter. 

We discussed the provisions which had been made for con- 
scientious objectors by the British government and urged that persons 
who felt unable to accept any service be granted complete exemption. 
We asked joint committees to change the wording of the Act to read 
“religious training and/or belief” so that a man’s individual con- 
victions would be recognized regardless of his training. That phrasing 
would have made belief stand alone. Both committees gave us 
sympathetic attention, but neither felt willing to consider absolute 
exemption for persons other than regular or ordained ministers and 
divinity students. 

As summer moved toward fall and the final passage of the bill, 
the original group was joined by representatives of the Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Catholics, War Resisters, F.O.R., Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Disciples of Christ and others who felt concerned that the 
right of individual conscience should be preserved.® 


Those are the words of Paul Comly French, author of 
We Won't Murder, who came to Washington, July 27, 1940, 
at the request of the Friends General Conference to investigate 
the probability of peacetime conscription and to see what 
provisions were being considered for conscientious objectors. 
He wrote in 1944, “I planned to be here a few days, but I was 
asked to remain longer by the Friends, later asked to serve as 
Secretary of the newly-organized National Service Board, and 
have been here ever since.’’”” 


5 
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French mentioned that representatives of the Friends, Breth- 
ren, and Mennonites had registered their concern that the law 
make more adequate provisions for the conscientious objector 
than it made in its original form. In the June 9 MCPC exec- 
utive committee meeting, it was agreed 


that since Orie Miller is available to aid the MCPC in keeping in 
touch with Washington authorities and other eastern connections, 
and is favorably situated for speedy and economical operations, 
he be asked to continue to represent and serve the MCPC in these 
contacts. 


During the period in which the Burke-Wadsworth bill was 
under consideration, Miller made a number of trips to Wash- 
ington representing Mennonite interests in general, although 
his trips were paid by the Peace Problems Committee of the 
Mennonite Church. E. L. Harshbarger and H. 5. Bender 
also made contacts with officials in Washington during this 
period. , 

During the hearings on the Burke-Wadsworth Bill before 
the House Military Affairs Committee, Amos S. Horst, in the 
absence of Orie O. Miller, appeared for the Mennonite 
Peace Problems Committee. The statement on Peace, War 
and Military Service adopted by the (Old) Mennonite General 
_ Conference in 1937 was written into the record. In addition, 
Horst presented a proposed amendment for the Burke-Wads- 
worth Bill, calling for the conscientious objectors to ‘serve 
under a civilian agency. This amendment was similar to the 
short draft presented to the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
by the Friends War Problems Committee. 

The various peace groups which testified before the House 
and Senate Military Affairs Committees suggested four 
changes in the Burke-Wadsworth Bill. They wished to broaden 
the basis of conscientious objection to others than those be- 
longing to the historic peace churches. They also asked for 
special methods of classification in the case of the conscientious 
objectors. Third, they requested that the types of service to 
be required of or granted to conscientious objectors be en- 
larged. Finally, they asked for civilian rather than military 
administrative and legal control of conscientious objectors.?” 
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Although many groups and individuals worked for the 
liberalization of the proposed draft law, Lt. Col. Neal M. 
Wherry gives Paul French the credit for calling the turn of 
events. 


Mr. French’s testimony before the House Committee this day 
(July 25) is most significant in the light of future developments. 
Taken at its face value, and considered with committee prints Nos. 
3 and 4 of the Senate Committee, it indicates at the same time the 
turning point in the Hearings and for most practical purposes the 
final shaping up of the provisions regarding conscientious objectors 
as the Bill was finally to be enacted into law.18 


On July 23, a group of peace church representatives, in- 
cluding H. S. Bender and Orie O. Miller for the Mennonites, 
had met in Paul French’s hotel room to examine the conscrip- 
tion act amendment written by Harold Evans. ‘The Friends, 
Brethren, and Mennonites felt the amendment was satis- 
factory. 

The next day Paul French and Raymond Wilson took the 
amendment to Colonel O’Keliher at the War College, spending 
three hours with him. He accepted in principle all of the con- 
cepts in the amendment except the one on total exemption 
for absolutists. Very likely as a result of this conference the 
Colonel on the following morning, July 25, took to the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee an amendment extending the basis 
of exemption from service or training in the military forces to 
all those ‘“‘who by reason of religious training and belief’’ are 
conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any form. 
When French appeared before the House Military Affairs 
Committee that day, he reported the Senate Committee’s 
acceptance of the amendment and explained briefly its pro- 
visions. When on August 5, the Senate Committee reported 
out the proposed text, it stated that “if the objector is found to 
be conscientiously opposed to participation in such noncombat- 
ant service, that he shall be assigned to work of national 
importance under civilian direction.”’ This was the first time 
this last phrase occurred in any of the proposed amendments 
reported out favorably. The final wording of the law was 
similar, stating that if the person is found to be conscientiously 
opposed to participation in noncombatant service he shall 
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‘in lieu of such induction, be assigned to work of national 
importance under civilian direction.’’* 

The chief hurdle had now been passed. The wording of 
the provisions for conscientious objectors, however, went 
through numerous changes in committee drafts. E. Raymond 
Wilson, secretary of the Friends War Problems Committee, 
wrote, ‘‘Even after the bill had passed both the Senate and 
the House, the provisions for C. O.’s were drastically changed 
by the conference committee upon direct appeal by the De- 
partment of Justice, so that the final form of the present 
wording did not appear until the bill was reported back to 
Congress by the conference committee, and only one day 
before the bill was passed the second time by the House and 
Senate and became a law.’’” 

Before the bill became a law, September 16, 1940, many 
contacts had been made with officers in the army and with 
senators and representatives. French and Wilson of the 
Friends Committee talked to “‘better than seventy-five Senators 
and more than 250 members of the House.” M. R. Zigler of 
the Brethren Committee saw personally about two dozen mem- 
bers of Congress. Raymond Wilson estimated that the peace 
groups saw about two thirds of the senators and over one 
half of the House members.’® 

It would appear from the above that the Brethren and 
Mennonites had taken the leadership in working out plans 
for action in case of conscription and war but that the Friends 
had taken the leadership in getting these concepts into the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Selective Training and Service Act became a law on 
September 16, 1940. On the same day President Roosevelt 
proclaimed that the first registration for those of ages twenty- 
one to thirty-five inclusive be held October 16. On October 
15, Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra became the Director of Selective 
Service. On December 6, the President defined noncombatant 
training and service for conscientious objectors, and on Febru- 
ary 6, 1941, he authorized the Director of Selective Service to 
establish or designate work of national importance under 
civilian direction for persons opposed to combatant and non- 
combatant service in the land or naval forces of the United 
States. On the same day he prescribed the camp regulations 
for conscientious objectors. Two months later, April 11, 1941, 
the President authorized the establishment and designation 
of work of national importance for the conscientious objectors. 
Thus almost seven months elasped between the date of the 
Selective Service Act and the clarification of the CO position 
under the law. This delay helps to explain why the first 
conscientious objectors were drafted several months later 
than the first men inducted by the army. 

The Selective ‘Training and Service Act did not explain what 
was meant by “work of national importance’ nor provide 
the machinery to supervise such work. From September 16, 
1940, to February 6, 1941, on which day the President author- 
ized the Director of Selective Service to establish or designate 
work of national importance, much planning had to be done by 
the churches and the government. ‘During 1940 there were 
innumerable conferences between Selective Service officials and 
representatives of the National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, and other interested parties.’ These meetings con- 
tinued through 1941 and the war years. A program of work 
under civilian direction had to be agreed upon. This meant 
conferences with many government agencies. The final details 
of the plan were approved by the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
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Director of Selective Service, the Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, the Bureau of the Budget, and the President’s 
Advisory Committee of Selective Service. After all of these 
had approved the plan for work of national importance, a 
memorandum was submitted to the President on December 
19, 1940. The President then gave his approval to the plan, 
although as was mentioned above, it was not until the follow- 
ing April that he authorized the establishment of the system. 


As was stated in the previous chapter, Paul French and 
Raymond Wilson were representing the Friends in Wash- 
ington on full-time assignments during the summer of 1940. 
Although Orie O. Miller and other Mennonites had spent 
considerable time in Washington during the period when the 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill was being considered, it became ap- 
parent by September that the Mennonites would have to 
appoint someone to devote his entire time to the Washington 
scene. Henry A. Fast of Newton, Kansas, had been engaged by 
the Peace Committee of the General Conference Mennonites 
to serve as its executive secretary. In this office he had 
visited churches, assisting young people in formulating state- 
ments of their convictions and working on possible peace 
service projects. 


In September, however, the executive committee of the 
MCPC asked Fast to represent its interests in Washington. 
He arrived in Washington, September 18, 1940, and at once 
began a busy period of interviews and conferences with 
government officials and church representatives. A few items 
selected from his September and October diary show him in 
session with the Advisory Committee to Selective Service, 
which was drawing up rules for the induction of conscientious 
objectors; with Paul French working up notebooks that would 
contain essential information about the CO position for the 
members of the Advisory Committee; working with Chester 
Lehman in drawing up a first manual of instructions for Men- 
nonite registrants; with a committee interviewing Attorney 
General Jackson; calling on Lt. Col. Lewis B. Hershey; and 
conferring with various groups on alternative service pos- 
sibilities. 
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It was fairly clear from the beginning of the proposed 
program that the government could not deal separately with 
a half-dozen denominations and peace organizations and 
surely not with each division within a denomination. The 
unpublished Selective Service monograph on the conscientious 
objector explains that the three historic peace churches 


were desirous of the privilege of operating work units of con- 
scientious objectors. It was evident that they had rather different 
ideas for the administration of such units and it was anticipated that 
misunderstandings and confusion would be the outcome of separate 
agreements with the several groups. So it was suggested that one 
central representative body be formed through which all matters 
could be cleared by Selective Service.” 


Working with French, Fast, and others on different occa- 
sions were Paul Bowman and M. R. Zigler of the Church of | 
the Brethren. The representatives of the peace churches 
worked together closely during those summer months but, 
as was indicated above, it was not clear to Selective Service 
where responsibility was centered. Early in October, Lt. Col. 
Hershey asked Paul French if he spoke for all the groups 
interested in the CO’s or whether he would have to deal with 
many other individuals representing other groups. French 
expressed the belief that he was probably speaking for all 
the religious groups on the points under discussion. French 
then explained that some CO’s would object to working under 
a government civilian agency but would prefer to work under 
a private agency, like the American Friends Service Committee, 
whereupon Hershey suggested that the Friends might take 
over all the CO’s doing civilian service. 


Taking seriously this suggestion from Hershey, the Friends 
proposed that their committee be the agency directly respon- 
sible to Selective Service and that the Brethren and Mennonites 
work with and through the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The Brethren and Mennonites, however, preferred 
a co-operative agency. As a result, a plan was worked out for 
a “continuing set-up in Washington, D. C., to work on behalf 
of the interest of the religious Conscientious Objector.” This 
report was presented to the MCPC Chicago meeting, October 
4, 1940, where it was moved and passed “‘that the sentiment of 
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this group is that we are willing to co-operate with the service 
organizations of the other historic peace churches in setting 
up a relationship with the government in dealing with service 
projects for conscientious objectors.” The next day, October 5, 
in a joint meeting of Brethren, Friends, and Mennonites it was 
voted that the meeting 

favors the recommendations prepared by the committee of Friends, 
Mennonites and Brethren in Washington and presented by Ray 
Newton regarding a possible continuing set-up in Washington, D. C., 
to work on behalf of the religious conscientious objector. It is 
understood that the organizing committee in setting up the new or- 
ganization will be composed of the Friends, Mennonites and Brethren, 
and this organizing committee will determine the policy governing 
issuance of invitations to other organizations referred to in points 
II and IV of the recommendations. 


The recommendations presented by Ray Newton had stated 
the purpose of the organization to be to furnish information to 
the constituent groups and to permit a co-ordinated approach 
to officials in Washington. An executive committee of seven 
should be appointed to carry on the work of a larger general 
committee or council. Only religious organizations were to 
be invited to -become members. The three historic peace 
churches were to set up the general committee and the expenses 
for the time being were to be shared equally by these three. 

At least twelve Brethren, fourteen Friends, and twenty 
Mennonites were present at this Chicago meeting. The Men- 
nonites in attendance were quite evenly representative of the 
various branches of the church. As was pointed out above, the 
Mennonite Central Peace Committee had on the previous day 
officially endorsed this Washington organization. Ten com- 
mittee members and twenty-five guests were present for this 
official action. These committee members acted in behalf of 
the peace committees of the Mennonite conferences that 
appointed them. 

The agency, first known as the National Council for Re- 
ligious Objectors, was organized October 11, 1940, with M. R. 
Zigler becoming chairman, Orie O. Miller, vice-chairman, and 
Paul Comly French, executive secretary. Paul J. Furnas, later 
appointed to represent the Friends, became the treasurer. 
This agency and the Civilian Service Board on November 26, 
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1940, were merged to form the National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors. The National Council for Religious 
Objectors immediately continued the activities that were being » 
performed in the previous weeks by Paul French, Raymond 
Wilson, Henry Fast, and others. In other words, these same 
men continued the services they had been giving before Octo- 
ber 5. A major share of this activity consisted of working with 
government agencies in setting up a plan for “‘work of national 
importance under civilian direction.” 

As was stated earlier in this chapter, the Selective Training 
and Service Act did not define “‘work of national importance 
under civilian direction.”’ Within a few days after the passage 
of the Act, therefore 


representatives of the Friends, Brethren, Mennonites and Methodists 
approached the President’s Advisory ‘Committee of Selective Service 
with the suggestion that a special civilian agency of the government be 
established to handle the work of the CO’s. The committee decided, 
however, to make no recommendations on this matter pending the 
appointment of a permanent director of Selective Service and further 
information in regard to the number of CO’s likely to register.® 


On September 30, Lt. Col. Hershey of Selective Service 
asked Paul French if the historic peace churches would be 
willing to care for all the CO’s who selected alternative service. 
On October 15, he renewed his question and suggested that 
as “‘no one in the Government service had given much thought 
to this problem” it was up to the churches ‘“‘to make concrete 
and specific suggestions along this line.’’* 

In October each of the three churches formulated its 
proposal as to what responsibilities it would be willing to as- 
sume for the care of the CO’s. The Mennonite Central 
Committee proposed that the 


. . . main projects be agricultural—Government to furnish tools, 
material, housing, subsistence, transportation, technical direction and 
supervisions—Mennonite Central Committee administration, dis- 
cipline, education. That one or two minor projects be approved for 
such as may qualify for specialized service.® 


On October 24, the National Council for Religious Con- 
scientious Objectors presented the plan they had approved to 
the President's Advisory Committee. It provided for: 
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(1) work in conjunction with governmental agencies, with the govern- 
ment paying maintenance and wages for the men; (2) work under 
the direct control of private agencies which would pay all costs, but 
would assume responsibility only for those C. O.’s who expressed a 
preference to work under a private agency, and who were in- 
dividually acceptable to that agency.® 


On October 29, the President’s Advisory Committee recom- 
mended to Selective Service a threefold program of work 
(1) directly under governmental agencies; (2) in camps in 
conjunction with various governmental agencies but under 
the administration of church agencies, with the government 
paying the wages and providing tools, shelter, and food, and 
(3) in camps operated and financed by various religious 
groups. 

The National Council accepted this program on November 
25, but a few days later President Roosevelt expressed ‘‘instant 
and aggressive opposition to the plan.’ On December 5, 
representatives of the churches, therefore, met with Selective 
Service officials and one of the President’s confidential secre- 
taries to discuss a program which might be satisfactory to 
the President. At this time Dr. Dykstra, Director of Selective 
Service, 


asked whether the church agencies would be willing to administer 
all projects for conscientious objectors and pay the entire cost except 
transportation. The only alternative, he indicated, would be for him 
to request a specific appropriation by Congress to cover maintenance 
costs for C. O.’s. He anticipated that such action would lead to 
complete government administration, with no opportunity for any 
C. O.’s to serve under religious agencies. After careful investigation, 
he was convinced that none of the funds already appropriated for 
Selective Service operations, could legally be used to finance either 
maintenance costs or wages for the services of the C.O.’s. In view of 
the President’s attitude he was sure that the possibility of providing 
wages for the men was completely out of the question.® 


The churches now faced a problem they had not expected. 
Were their young men to work without pay on projects com- 
pletely government-administered or were they to work with- 
out pay in church-administered camps? On December 10, a 
meeting of representatives of the historic peace church 
agencies in Washington discussed the proposition offered by 
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Dr. Dykstra and concluded that the sense of the meeting 
“was that we should accept the responsibility within the 
limit of our financial ability and make every attempt to carry 
the program through successfully.”® Previous to the time 
of the MCC annual meeting it was clear that the Mennonites 
were willing to try the Selective Service proposal during an 
experimental period. In its annual meeting, December 21, 
1940, the Mennonite Central Committee, therefore, voted to 
assume this responsibility and approved an operating budget 
based on an assessment of fifty cents per member for the 
period ending July 1, 1941. 

A letter to Dr. Dykstra by Paul French on December 20 
assured Selective Service that the groups in the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, as their organization 
was now called, were prepared to organize and finance, within 
the limits of their ability and for a trial period, a program 
under which conscientious objectors could perform work of 
national importance. An answer by Dykstra expressed satis- 
faction that the churches had accepted ‘‘such heavy responsi- 
bilities,” and pledged ‘“‘heartiest co-operation” by Selective 
Service. 

A note from Dykstra to the President and handed to 
French on December 20 revealed that the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Director of Selective Service had agreed on the fol- 
lowing five points: 


1. The War Department will furnish or loan cots, bedding, and 
other items of camp equipment so far as feasible and necessary. 

2. The Departments of Agriculture and the Interior will provide 
technical supervision for soil conservation and other similar projects 
for these men, as well as tools and other necessary equipment to the 
extent practicable. The Department has many projects of national 
importance for which manpower has not heretofore been available, 
which can be undertaken if this plan is approved. 

3. The Federal Security Agency has agreed to co-operate, and 
may be able to make available certain abandoned C.C.C. Camp sites, 
and perhaps certain tools and equipment. 

4. Selective Service will furnish general administrative and policy 
supervision and inspection, and will pay the men’s transportation 
costs to the camps, as permitted under the Selective Service appropri- 
ation. 
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5. The National Council for Conscientious Objectors, represent- 
ing those church groups which include in their membership a large 
proportion of the conscientious objectors, has agreed for a temporary 
period to undertake the task of financing and furnishing all other 
necessary parts of the program, including actual day-to-day super- 
vision and control of the camps (under such rules and regulations and 
administrative supervision as is laid down by Selective Service), to 
supply subsistence, necessary buildings, hospital care, and generally 
all things necessary for the care and maintenance of the men. 
Admittance to these camps will not be dependent on membership 
in the particular church groups undertaking this work. These church 
groups recognize the special problem created by the conscientious 
objector. Although generally opposed to the institution of war, they 
wish to serve their country in a manner compatible with their point 
of view by undertaking this voluntary obligation. 


The above memorandum from the Director of Selective 
Service to the President was notable because it contained the 
following admission that the World War experience with 
conscientious objectors had not been a satisfactory one: “Dur- 
ing the World War conscientious objectors presented dif- 
ficulties to both the armed forces and the law enforcement 
agencies far out of proportion to the numbers involved.” 
The memorandum was also important historically because the 
government agreed that a co-operative approach to the prob- 
lem of the conscientious objector was a desirable one. 


Selective Service Director Dykstra advised the President: 


It is believed that a more intelligent and understanding handling 
of the problem of the conscientious objector will be possible in the 
type of co-operative program herein outlined than would be possible 
under entire governmental auspices. It is further believed that the 
voluntary assumption of financial and supervisory responsibility by 
those who have taken part in the religious training leading to 
conscientious objection will meet with general public approval, if 
properly administered. 


Why were the churches willing to finance a program like 
this? It had become clear that federal funds were not avail- 
able for nongovernmental conscientious objector camps. It 
would have been possible to ask Congress for funds but it 
was quite evident that if Congress made a special appropri- 
ation, it would not permit the churches to share in the program 
of the camps. The church leaders had hoped there would 
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be camps in which they could direct the religious, educational, 
and recreational program of their young men. That could 
have been done to only a limited extent in government camps. 
In church-financed camps there would be a greater opportunity 
to minister to the young men. 

A second reason is ably discussed by Paul French in his 1942 
booklet entitled ‘Civilian Public Service.’ He explains that 
legalistic logic required that the government assume the 
entire financial responsibility of the camps. 


Yet when we decided to undertake it we were not thinking in terms 
of legalisms but rather of fundamental Christian ethics. It was 
based on the belief that if a man asked you to walk a mile with him 
you would willingly agree to walk the second mile. . . . Civilian Public 
Service was conceived as a way of giving the state-community the 
service which it asked of all its citizens and then going beyond that 
and paying for the privilege of serving. .. . What I may have said 
may be an over simplification, yet I am satisfied that the fact that 
people believe in a thing sufficiently to pay for it has worth in making 
our testimony clear in a society in which material things are pre- 
dominant and the basis on which values are judged. 


It should again be pointed out, however, that originally 
there had been an agreement between the National Council 
and the President’s Advisory Committee that there should 
be three types of camps. Type I would allow the men to work 
directly under government agencies, fully financed by the 
government. Type II would be camps financed by the govern- 
ment with the church agencies providing camp directors, 
educational directors, nurses, and dietitians. In these first two 
types the men would receive regular soldier’s compensation. 
In Type III the church agencies would bear the entire expense, 
except that the government might provide tools and equipment. 
The young men might choose the type under which they would 
serve. Lhe final pattern was different from this because of the 
unavailability of government funds, the President’s objection 
to the plan, and the government’s objection to the payment 
of wages. 


é 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE BOARD 
FOR RELIGIOUS OBJECTORS 


As was stated in a previous chapter, the three historic peace 
churches on October 5, 1940, approved the organization of a 
National Council for Religious Conscientious Objectors. The 
purpose was to obtain a unified approach to the government. 
The organizing meeting held in Washington on October 11 
resulted in the election of M. R. Zigler, chairman; Orie O. 
Miller, vice-chairman; and Paul Comly French, executive 
secretary. In the October 22 meeting, Paul J. Furnas was 
named treasurer. 

In Chapter III it was stated that the October, 1940, meet- 
ing of the historic peace churches not only voted to set up a 
national council for conscientious objectors, the purpose 
of which was to give advice to the objectors and to determine 
policies relating to the problems of CO’s, but the group also 
voted to set up a service board for work with the problems 
of alternative service. In the November 26, 1940, meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the National Council for Re- 
ligious Conscientious Objectors, the Board agreed 


that it would be wise to merge the functions of the National Coun- 
cil for Religious Conscientious Objectors and the Civilian Service 
Board into one unified group which would handle difficulties which 
might arise under the regulations and would be responsible for dis- 
cussing with the government work of national importance. 


In the same meeting it was agreed to name the new organiza- 
tion the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 


The Consultative Council 

It soon became apparent that other groups were interested 
in the work of the NSBRO, and so in November the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, in December the Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church, and in the following February 
the Disciples of Christ were each given a position on the Board 
of Directors. In 1942 Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary of the 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill, Federal 
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Council of Churches of Christ in America, was elected 
to the Board of Directors, serving in a consultative capacity 
for the Federal Council. As other groups became interested 
in the work, the problem of a wider representation had to 
be solved. How could all interested churches be represented 
and the Board of Directors be kept small enough so that it 
could function efficiently as an executive body? The March 
26 session of the Board of Directors answered this by ap- 
proving the formation of a consultative council. A meeting 
in Washington on April 16 called by the NSBRO explained to 
representatives of groups not on the Board the purpose of the 
council. That evening the Board of Directors took action to 
make effective the proposal for an advisory council. 

During the first year of NSBRO, fifteen groups became 
members of the Consultative Council. Ihe Council met twice 
during the year, once in Baltimore, Maryland, and once at 
Winona Lake, Indiana. By May of 1944 the list of affiliations 
in the NSBRO Board of Directors and the Consultative 
Council had grown to thirty-nine. The Board was reorgan- 
ized and kept to the earlier figure of seven representatives. 
Serving on the Board of Directors in 1944 were M. R. Zigler, 
chairman; Orie O. Miller, vice-chairman; Paul J. Furnas, 
treasurer; Arthur L. Swift, Jr., of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation; Charles F. Boss, Jr., of the Methodist Commission 
on World Peace; Walter W. Van Kirk, of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America; and James A. Crain, of 
the Department of Social Welfare of the Disciples of Christ. 
Paul Comly French, as executive secretary, served on the 
Board ex officio. Later in the NSBRO program Phillips 
Elliott replaced Arthur L. Swift, Jr., and Carl D. Soule re- 
placed Charles F. Boss, Jr. 


Work of the NSBRO Sections 


The work of the NSBRO executive secretary, Paul French, 
and his assistants increased so rapidly during the early months 
of the organization that it became necessary to divide the 
office staff into three sections. George B. Reeves was in charge 
of the Camp Section, Huldah Randell of the Complaint Sec- 
tion, and J. N. Weaver of the Assignment Section. 
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It was the duty of the Assignment Section to decide to which 
camp each man was to be sent after Selective Service had 
notified the NSBRO of his call. During the first year ap- 
proximately 3,000 names of conscientious objectors were re- 
ferred to this Section by Selective Service. These were mailed 
copies of the NSBRO questionnaire, NSB 101, and the book- 
let, ““The Conscientious Objector and the Selective Service 
Act of 1940.’ The information contained in this booklet will 
be reported in the next chapter. Of the 3,000, approximately 
2,200 were assigned to various Civilian Public Service camps 
up to September 30, 1941. To state the above facts does not, 
however, give an adequate view of the great amount of secre- 
tarial work involved in assigning and keeping the necessary 
records of the men. A list of duties of the Assignment Section, 
dated July, 1941, contained thirty-one points. 

The Complaint Section helped the men who were not 
properly classified or whose boards had refused to grant them 
the status of conscientious objector. During the first year 
the complaints often amounted to thirty or forty letters a day. 
Some letters required only a simple answer while others some- 
times required a half day of research. 

The Camp Section had as its work the selection of camps. 
In the previous chapter it was stated that in late December, 
1940, an agreement had been reached by the President, Selec- 
tive Service, the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Secretary of the Interior on several points cover- 
ing the arrangements for “‘work of national importance.” One 
of these was that the Federal Security Agency might be able to 
make available certain abandoned CCC camp sites. 

During the first year the Camp Section inspected about fifty 
sites in locating the eighteen in operation by September, 1941. 
In addition they discussed at least 150 with the Camp Opera- 
tions Division of Selective Service. It was not an easy matter 
to choose the work projects and camp sites. According to 
Selective Service, at least five questions had to be answered 
in each case. These were: 


(1) Was the project important to the government in the 
emergency, considering the man power available, and 
was the project the most important thing that could 
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be done at that time? Would it continue to be im- 
portant with the probable changes in the situation? 
(2) Would the conscientious objectors be willing to do the 
work? 
(3) Would the public tolerate the objector in the com- 
munity where the project was to be located? 
(4) Would other employable labor be displaced? 
(5) Would it raise political controversy ?? 
In addition many other points were raised in each case. 
For example, the availability of a satisfactory water supply 
was important. 


Surveys were made to determine the costs, the availability of 
buildings, equipment, camp supplies and other necessities. On No- 
vember 20, 1940, the first actual inspection of a camp location was 
made. This was to be a project located outside of Grottoes, Rocking- 
ham County, Virginia, and had been operated as Civilian Conservation 
‘Corps Camp NP-4 by the National Park Service, but where there 
existed a valuable erosion control program. The Inspection was made 
by representatives of the Director of Selective Service, the Army, the 
Department of Agriculture, the National Council for Religious Con- 
scientious Objectors, the Mennonite church and others. It was here, 
perhaps, that the pattern for later camp co-operative relations was 
worked out. Tentative determination was made of the extent of the 
technical service responsibility, the limit of the church group partici- 
pation and other steps necessary to be taken by the Selective Service 
System to set up the program.® 


The camps thus selected were first called National Service 
Camps. In the two-day conference of the NSBRO, December 
26 and 27, 1940, after ‘“‘considerable discussion, it was felt that 
the general program might be called Civilian Public Service.” 
Later Selective Service officially recognized this term. 

In this early stage of the program it was difficult to find 
highly desirable work projects but later the situation was 
improved and the work of the Camp Section became more 
simple. The cause of the difficulty is explained in the following 
Selective Service interpretation: 


With the abandonment of the C.C.C. program in 1942, more and 
more projects of the highest type priority with full equipment and 
comparatively new barracks became available. Quite a number of 
the original camp sites were consequently abandoned in favor of the 
more desirable projects. It should definitely be pointed out that some 
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of the initial projects were never considered by either the technical 
agencies directing them or by Camp Operations to be of a high priority. 
However, due to the necessity of providing some program for con- 
scientious objectors which would take them from their home commun- 
ities they had to be used. The work programs in most instances were 
not planned ahead, often resulting in day to day planning. This was due 
largely to the fact that the C.C’C. company was only removed after the 
original planned program had either been completed or had reached 
a point where it could be abandoned.* 


In the December 22 meeting of the NSBRO seven general 
areas for camps were selected. Among these were two assigned 
to the Mennonites, one in Rockingham County, Virginia, and 
the other in the Kansas-Nebraska-South Dakota area. The 
NSBRO “Memorandum of Camp Locations” as of January 
6, 1941, showed two additional sites as having been inspected 
and tentatively assigned to the MCC. These were Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Marietta, Ohio. The January 15 
NSBRO minutes stated, “A camp at Bluffton, Indiana, was 
assigned to the Mennonite Central Committee pending in- 
vestigation of the work project available at the site.” 

The NSBRO minutes of March 5 indicated that Selective 
Service had by then officially approved five camps, among 
which were the two Mennonite camps of Grottoes, Virginia, 
and Colorado Springs, Colorado. Continuing, the minutes 
stated, ‘“The equipment has been ordered and it is hoped it will 
be in the camps within the next few days. Plans are under- 
way for immediate assignment of boys and the first question- 
naires have been mailed to some 600 persons throughout the 
country who have been certified in Class IV-E.” The first 
camps, however, were not opened until May, at which time 
Grottoes, a Friends camp, and a Brethren camp were opened. 
Colorado Springs opened in June. In each meeting of the 
NSBRO Board of Directors considerable time was devoted 
to the consideration and approval of new camps. By the end 
of 1941, twenty-one camps were in operation, of which seven 
were Mennonite 

After the camps were selected by the NSBRO and penaues 
by Selective Service, the equipment had to be secured. This 
was a complicated process which consumed much time. When 
the material arrived at the camp, the camp director signed a 
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receipt for it and the NSBRO became officially responsible for 
this equipment. At regular intervals the Camp Section received 
inventories of the equipment on hand in the camps. 

Another important area of work was that of public relations. 
News releases were prepared regularly, and press associations, 
radio commentators, and magazine writers were informed 
of the progress of the program. Special releases were fur- 
nished to the religious press. The purpose of this entire pub- 
licity was to keep the public informed on the developments of 
the program so that understanding would result. 

At the same time it was necessary to determine the direction 
public opinion was taking. An extensive clipping service was 
maintained, therefore, in the Washington NSBRO office. 
This made possible a running story by months of newspaper 
reports on the work. It was also necessary to keep in touch 
with congressional opinion and so some time each day was 
given to the reading of the Congressional Record and the 
Federal Register. For the efficient functioning of the office, an 
extensive filing system was organized. During the most busy 
period of the NSBRO, several file clerks were kept occupied 
with the records. 

The Board of Directors met at least once a month and 
sometimes twice to establish the policies which were then 
carried into effect by the executive secretary and his staff. 
The problem of financing the camps was a major one. In the 
meeting of the Consultative Council at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
September 1, 2, and 3, 1941, steps were taken which resulted 
in the formation of a Financial Council. It consisted of a 
Mennonite, a Brethren, a Friend, and the executive secretary. 
The Council served as a clearinghouse for financial information 
for the churches not included among the historic peace 
churches. 


Considerable time was spent in Board meetings trying to 
reconcile the differences in point of view of the historic peace 
churches which favored church-financed camps and of certain 
representatives of other groups who favored government- 
operated and financed camps in which men would be paid 
wages. This problem will be discussed in a later chapter. No 
small concern were questions of camp standards, furloughs, 
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discipline, health standards, leisure-time activity, and the edu- 
cational program. 

The work of the executive secretary and his staff under- 
went reorganization after the first year. The Reporter in a 
series of articles explained the work of the Sections in 1943. 
The Advisory Section of the NSBRO “is a group of four 
people who spend their time trying to keep objectors out of 
jail and trying to get them out once they’re in.’”® 

It was their work to keep up with Selective Service regu- 
lations and to interpret them for the several hundred who 
each week wrote in for information. A number of men were 
secured to visit regularly CO’s in prison. Advisory boards 
were set up across the country to give local aid to those who 
had difficulty in obtaining official recognition as conscientious 
objectors. When both the local boards and the appeal boards 
refused to give a man a CO status, the case was taken to the 
Presidential Appeal Committee. The Advisory Section helped 
these men appeal their cases. 

The Special Projects Section consisted of five persons whose 
business it was to select special projects to which CPS men 
could transfer and earn their maintenance. Most of them were 
being sent to mental hospital work and farm work. As of 
January 28, 1943, 580 men had been placed in special projects 
and the plan was to place about 2,000 additional men in 
maintenance work by the end of the year. The Section sent out 
scouts to find and study possible projects. They then arranged 
the preliminary details for the opening of the work and pre- 
sented them to Selective Service for approval. 

The Camp Section took up the work ‘“‘where the Advisory 
Section leaves off. The Advisory Section tries to get them into 
camp, we try to keep track of them once they’re there, then 
the Special Projects Section tries to get them out.’*® This 
work required the efforts of the largest section in the NSBRO - 
office, 
nine full-time and one part-time member. In addition to personnel 
records, their duties include keeping track of all government property 
in C.P.S.—now about a half million dollars worth—opening new 
camps, continual contact with Selective Service, checking some 25 
different types of forms and reports, making up camp director bulletins 
and answering the flood of requests for discharge, questions on camp 
procedure, etc. 
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The Financial Section interpreted CPS to the 120 or more 
nonhistoric peace churches represented in the camps. Dr. 
Leroy Dakin was employed from November 1, 1942, to No- 
vember 30, 1946, to spend much of his time visiting the 
heads of these churches in order “to build spiritual under- 
standing and goodwill on the part of the leaders of our various 
churches toward their C.O.’s.” After that had been done an 
attempt was made to obtain funds from their churches to 
support their men in camp. In early 1943 nonhistoric peace 
churches were contributing about 40 per cent of the expenses 
of their men in the camps. The historic peace churches carried 
most of the remaining expense. 

The NSBRO engaged in many miscellaneous activities which 
did not fall under the duties of the four sections described 
above. Paul French as executive secretary directed the entire 
staff. In addition he worked on the civilian bond problem, 
‘impending Congressional legislation and bureau regulations, 
discussions with government officials, frequent consultations 
with Selective Service, board meetings, Consultative Council 
meetings, Financial Council meetings, educational council meet- 
ings, executive camp directors’ meetings and staff meetings.” 
In late 1942 part of the executive secretary's load was assumed 
by C. L. Graber, on leave of absence from his duties as business 
manager of Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana. Mr. Graber 
acted as office co-ordinator and administrative assistant for 
nearly a year. Other men had charge of the filing department, 
the daily mail, and The Reporter. 


Publications 


First issued as a monthly magazine in July, 1942, The 
Reporter became a semimonthly in November and continued 
on that basis through February, 1946, after which it appeared 
irregularly. An 84 by 114 magazine, it generally carried 
four pages of news, although some issues were larger. The 
last issue before its temporary discontinuance was dated 
August-September, 1947. Its publication was resumed in Octo- 
ber, 1948. 

The purpose of the magazine as announced in its first 
number was to 
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provide accurate, objective information about conscientious objectors. 
An attempt will be made to keep concerned persons informed about the 
Civilian Public Service program; legislation under consideration 
by the Congress which relates to C.O.’s; relations with the U. S. 
Treasury Department; the Office of Civilian Defense; the financial 
problems of the program and the parole and appeal situation. The 
Reporter will replace the Camp Information Bulletin and the general 
Bulletin which were previously issued. The N.S.B.R.O. hopes that 
it will serve a useful purpose in providing official information. There 
will be no editorials or articles of opinion. 


In addition to The Reporter, the NSBRO issued other 
mimeographed publications designed to keep the camps and 
camp directors informed on the latest developments in Civilian 
Public Service. By June, 1946, one hundred and eighty 
numbers of the Camp Directors’ Bulletin had been issued by 
the NSBRO office. 

Executive Director French’s first General Letter to the men 
in the camps was issued December 11, 1942. In it he stated, 


Frequently I have wished that I could talk with men in the 
camps about what is happening in Washington on a personal basis. 
It seems like distance and time make it impossible, so it seemed 
to me that there might be some value in trying to write an informal 
letter from time to time to keep you abreast of the developments here. 


His General Letter No. 164 was dated August 1, 1946. 

Memoranda to the NSBRO Board of Directors numbered 
653 to June 13, 1946. The Consultative Council had received 
134 memoranda by August of that year. Memoranda to 
Executive Camp Directors numbered 475 from January, 1942, 
to July, 1946. In addition there were NSB Research Bulletins, 
Demobilization Bulletins, Memoranda to Civilian Bond Com- 
mittees, Interagency Demobilization Committee Job Bulletins, 
Special Projects Bulletins, and others. 


Withdrawals from the NSBRO 


In September, 1945, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee served notice that it could not continue to support CPS 
beyond March 2, 1946. This date, six months after the 
termination of hostilities in the war with Japan, was considered 
by the Friends as making the end of their responsibilities under 
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the ‘‘duration plus six months”’ clause of the Selective Service 
Act. In taking this step, the Friends served notice that they 
were unwilling to share in peacetime conscription. Although 
not withdrawing from the NSBRO, the Friends were no longer 
active in it. 

In October, 1945, the Association of Catholic Conscientious 
Objectors severed its relationship with the NSBRO. The 
ACCO had become convinced that they should never have 
been in the program since in it pacifist leadership had ‘“‘allied 
itself with the military in administering conscription, one of 
the most essential phases of the war effort.” 

They said, 


It is our duty to uphold the Christian ideal of evangelic love at 
all times; but there can be no great or lasting merit in a program 
of involuntary servitude that ignores the basic Christian concept of 
justice. To attempt to identify this ideal of evangelic love (embracing 
the testimony by service and “‘second mile” philosophies so often used 
to justify the CPS program) with a program under which the “serv- 
ice” is a conscript service and the “second mile” is imposed under 
penalty of imprisonment is far from upholding it. It is, rather, to 
distort these ideals and expose them to the contempt and ridicule of 
those who neither accept nor understand the Christian counsels of 
perfection.’ 


The Catholic group had been one of the original four to 
sponsor CPS camps. They were the third to withdraw their 
support of the CPS program, the War Resister’s League 
having withdrawn early in the war, and the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation in 1944 having asked for a consultative rather 
than full membership in the NSBRO in an attempt to voice a 
protest against the conscriptive features of CPS.° In May, 
1946, the FOR withdrew completely from the Consultative 
Council. 

The Brethren and Mennonites, however, voted to continue 
the support of CPS indefinitely and maintained their program 
until CPS terminated. The Mennonites explained their con- 
tinuance in the system by showing that they had asked for 
a program in which they could follow their drafted men and 
minister to them. ‘‘While the present alternative service 
program has many imperfections, it has enabled the church 
to provide the type of ministry they wished without interfer- 
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ence from the government,” they declared in the December, 
1945, annual meeting of the MCC. | 

In the second place, the CPS program gave Mennonite 
CO’s an opportunity to render a constructive service. 


While the nature of the service has not always been as fully con- 
structive as we wish it would have been, yet throughout the months 
and years of the nation’s all-out war effort, we have been free 
from work directly connected with the military effort and we have 
not been forced to do that which we considered questionable because 
of its relation to the military program.® 


These withdrawals left the NSBRO largely in the control 
of the Brethren and Mennonites, who did not share the same 
views on conscription as did the Friends and the withdrawing 
groups. A later chapter will present these conflicting philos- 
ophies. 


Relation of the MCC to the NSBRO 
Although the MCC used the NSBRO in its approach to the 


government, there were times when the MCC worked directly 
with Selective Service. The NSBRO was created to serve the 
church agencies and it was used by them whenever it was 
advisable to do. so. There were times, however, when the 
historic peace churches shared concerns which were not held 
by the remainder of the agencies in the NSBRO. In those 
cases, the agencies of the three historic peace churches went 
directly to Selective Service. On other occasions, the Brethren 
and the Mennonites conjointly presented their common prob- 
lems, and in some instances the MCC, carrying the largest 
responsibility for camp administration of any agency, went to 
Selective Service alone. There were also cases in which one 
of the peace church agencies presented its problems to Selective 
Service with representatives of the other agencies unofficially 
present in the conference. The church agencies operating 
camps were directly responsible to Selective Service and not 
to the NSBRO, although as many as possible of the common 
problems were cleared through the NSBRO, which had been 
created to act as a servant of the churches. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BECOMING A IV-E 


The Selective Training and Service Act was signed by the 
President, September 16, 1940. Exactly a month later over 
16,000,000 men between the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five 
years, inclusive, registered in the first registration in continental 
United States. On July 1, 1941, those who had reached the 
age of twenty-one after October 16, 1940, were registered. 
The third registration for the ages of twenty and thirty-six 
to forty-five inclusive took place on February 16, 1942. The 
fourth registration on April 27, 1942, included those between 
the ages of forty-five and sixty-five. Those between eighteen 
and twenty were registered June 30, 1942. Beginning January 
1, 1943, all eighteen-year-olds registered on the attainment 
of that age. 

Although the first registration came in October, it was not 
until February 6 that the President authorized the Director 
of Selective Service to establish or designate work of national 
importance under civilian direction for persons conscientiously 
opposed to combatant and noncombatant service in the land or 
naval forces of the United States. On April 11 the President 
authorized the establishment and designation of work of 
national importance for conscientious objectors.* 

As a result of these laws and rulings the first CO draftees 
arrived at a Quaker camp near Baltimore, Maryland, on 
May 15, 1941. On May 22, eight boys arrived at the 
Mennonite camp near Grottoes, Virginia, and another small 
group at the Brethren camp near Lagro, Indiana.? Between 
the date of the passage of the Selective Training and Service 
Act and the date of the first inductions into CPS, much work 
had to be done both by Selective Service and the church agencies 
to pave the way for the smooth operation of the law. 

The Burke-Wadsworth Bill had contained provisions de- 
sired by the historic peace churches establishing a separate 
register for conscientious objectors apart from the military 
registration and for the administration of the law relating to 
conscientious objectors by the Justice Department, which 
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would also try the sincerity of the CO’s. These provisions for a 
separate register and for tribunals in the Justice Department 
were stricken out without a roll call, and so conscientious 
objectors registered in the regular draft and the local civilian 
draft boards passed judgment on their sincerity. 

If this provision had been retained it is possible that many 
whose consciences would not permit them to register in the 
military draft would not have felt compelled to violate the 
law. On the other hand, it would have been difficult for the 
Justice Department to set up the necessary tribunals. As it was, 
probably “ninety per cent of the men classified as conscientious 
objectors received their classification at the hands of their 
own local boards.’’® Only a small per cent of the cases went 
to the Department. of Justice on appeal but the department 
did have a total of between 12,000 and 13,000 cases and 
often was months behind in its work.* 

As plans for registration were being formulated by Selective 
Service, Henry Fast of the MCPC informed the constituent 
Mennonite groups concerning the probable rulings. Even be- 
fore the complete rules for the administration of the Selective 
Training and Service Act were made available, a four-page 
leaflet entitled, “‘Counsel to Mennonite Young Men Regarding 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 As It Applies 
to Conscientious Objectors’’ was widely distributed in the 
churches. This explained the probable registration procedure, 
the nature of the proposed questionnaire, questions that would 
likely be asked in a hearing before a local board, and the 
nature of the assignment to service. Finally there was a page 
of personal counsel to young men facing military conscription. 
Some time later a new pamphlet supplementing the first one 
and making a few minor corrections was distributed to the 
young men of the Mennonite churches. 


Registration 


The first step leading toward induction into CPS was 
registration. At the time of registration each person gave his 
name, address, date of birth, place of employment, and other 
information. The card was then signed by the registrant, thus 
certifying that the information was correct. As there was no 
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regular place on the card for the conscientious objector to 
register his opposition to war, many were concerned about 
their status as CO’s. Later the ruling was sent out that those 
who wished to do so could write on their cards that they were 
registering as conscientious objectors. 

The registration cards were then sent to the local boards 
where they were shuffled and a number assigned to each. This 
figure was referred to as the serial number. The names and 
numbers were then posted for public inspection. In Wash- 
ington a lottery was prepared where numbers from one to 
9,000 encased in tiny capsules were drawn out of a large 
fish bowl. The first one drawn was 158 and the second 192. 
This was continued for seventeen hours until all 9,000 had 
been drawn. The order in which these were drawn determined 
the order in which the numbers would be called for service 
by the local board. Registrants were then sent questionnaires 
in the order in which their numbers had come in the national 
lottery. Questions having to do with identification, physical 
condition, occupation, dependency, citizenship, court record, 
military service, and conscientious objection were included. 

The part of the questionnaire on Conscientious Objection 
to War stated that those who were conscientiously opposed to 
combatant or noncombatant military service by reason of their 
religious training and belief should fill in this series and 
“obtain from the Local Board a special form on which to give 
substantiating evidence of conscientious objection. The Local 
Board will determine whether the registrant shall be classed 
as a conscientious objector on the basis of the claim made 
and the information contained in the special form.’ The CO 
then placed an “X” in the correct box or boxes to show 
whether he objected to combatant service or to both combatant 
and noncombatant military service. The special form referred 
to above was DSS 47. In some cases local boards insisted that 
they had no such forms or at first refused to give them to 
registrants who asked for them. The ruling on this point was 
clear, however, and eventually these boards conformed to the 
law. 


The following account gives the experience of one young 
man who had difficulty in getting his IV-E status. 


BECOMING A IV-E He 


My experiences with the local draft board were interesting. I 
had been given the I-A-O classification after filing Form 47 in the 
proper manner, requesting a 4-E. I was told on my protest that 
there was no 4-E classification. I insisted that there was and that I 
should be classified as such. I had my turn at a hearing where the 
five members of the board questioned me for approximately an hour. 
I was somewhat nervous but nevertheless highly determined to 
expound upon my ideas. ... “Do you think the church has meant 
more to mankind than the governments of the world?” I said “yes” 
and then tried to expound on the constructive influence of Chris- 
' tianity on government. However, not all questions were on that 
high level. There were the familiar questions of ‘““What would you do 
in case »’ etc., always ignoring the possibility of the fruitful- 
ness of peace as a way of life and never realizing that precarious 
situations can be avoided if problems are met on a high level at the 
beginning.® 





Form 47 asked the following questions: 


(1) Describe the nature of your belief which is the basis of 
your claim. 

(2) Explain how, when, and from whom or from what 
source you received the training and acquired the belief which 
is the basis of your claim. 

(3) Give the name and present address of the individual 
upon whom you rely most for religious guidance. 

(4) Under what circumstances, if any, do you believe in the 
use of force? 

(5) Describe the actions and behavior in your life which in 
your opinion most conspicuously demonstrate the consistency 
and depth of your religious convictions. 

(6) Have you ever given public expression, written or oral, 
to the views herein expressed as the basis for your claim made 
above? If so, specify when and where. 

(7) Have you ever been a member of any military organiza- 
tion or establishment? If so, state the name and address of 
same and give reasons why you became a member. 

_ (8) Are you a member of a religious sect or organization? 

(9) Describe carefully the creed or official statements of 
said religious sect or organization as it relates to participation 
in war. 
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(10) Describe your relationships with and activities in all 
organizations with which you are or have been affliated other 
than religious or military. 

The registrant also furnished the names of four references 
who could testify to the sincerity of his convictions. To answer 
the questions above effectively was no small task for many a 
young man who had always believed that war was contrary to 
Christian principles but who had never before attempted to 
formulate a logical statement of his beliefs. Fortunately the 
young men were allowed to obtain their pastor’s help in filling 
out the questionnaire and ministers spent many hours with 
them, offering them suggestions on how to state their convic- 
tions. 

The local board passed judgment upon the sincerity of the 
young men requesting to be excused from military service. 
Considerable importance was attached to the generally expressed 
standards of conduct held suitable for conscientious objectors of 
different peace churches. It was felt that observance of such standards 
by registrants claiming to be conscientious objectors was rather con- 
clusive proof of their sincerity. Selective Service was mindful that 
these standards were usually set up by these organizations as ideals of 
conduct and that in practice they were perhaps more often broken 
than observed. Still if a man claimed affiliation with a certain church 


denomination deviations in conduct from the accepted standards of the 
group certainly were reason to question the man’s sincerity.® 


A ppeals 


When a local board rejected the claim of a registrant for a 
conscientious objector rating, he could appeal his case to the 
Appeal Board. The Appeal Board then forwarded the regis- 
trant’s file to the United States District Attorney.’ 

The Department of Justice thereupon made inquiry and con- 
ducted a hearing, which the registrant could attend, on the character 
and good faith of the conscientious objection of the registrant. The 
recommendation of the Department of Justice was advisory only, 


and the board of appeal was not bound to follow the recommendation 
in classifying the registrant.§ 


In over 77 per cent of the cases, however, the Board of Appeal 
gave the registrant the decision the Department of Justice had 
recommended when he had asked for service outside the mil- 
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itary arm of the government. There were 3,606 cases of the 
Department of Justice recommending that the man who 
appealed his case from the local board should be sent to a 
CPS camp. In 2,798 cases the Appeal Boards followed the 
recommendations of the Department of Justice.® 

The conscientious objector also had the right to appeal to 
the President if the Appeal Board denied his claim, and many 
did so appeal. The officers in charge of these appeals pointed 
out the confusion that resulted from the phrase ‘‘religious 
training and belief.’’ They reported, ‘‘Many board members 
held the view that such objection must arise from religious 
training and belief in those particular religious organizations 
which make objection to war a definite part of their creed. It 
was argued, for example, that a member of the Catholic church 
could not possibly have a basis for conscientious objections.”?° 
The Department of Justice took a somewhat broader view but 
at first generally held ‘‘that the conviction, while limited to no 
particular creed, must nevertheless rest upon an easily recogniz- 
able religious background with the definition of religion the 
usual somewhat formal concept.’’" Finally, however, the view 
was adopted that ‘‘the definitions of religion and the variety of 
religious experiences are so nearly infinite in number as to make 
futile any attempt to say whether this or that one met the 
law.” | 

A registrant was allowed to appeal to the President for a 
reclassification when a Board of Appeal was not unanimous 
in denying the desired classification. When the Board of 
Appeal was unanimous in its decision against the registrant’s 
request, he did not have the right to appeal to the President 
but he could request either the State or National Director of 
Selective Service to make the appeal for him. If the request 
was honored, the registrant’s file was forwarded to Washing- 
ton, D.C., where it was reviewed by a Presidential Appeal 
Committee. The requests were usually honored. 

Conscientious objectors were placed in one of two classes. 
Those who objected only to combatant training and military 
service were classified I-A-O and inducted into the land or 
naval forces where they were assigned noncombatant service. 
Those who felt there was no real distinction between combatant 
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and noncombatant service and who objected to becoming a 
part of the military organization were classified IV-E and 
sent to the Civilian Public Service camps. Lieutenant Colonel 
Neal M. Wherry in his monograph on ‘Conscientious Objec- 
tion” calls the former ‘‘conscientious co-operators” and the 
latter “‘conscientious objectors.” Legally both were conscien- 
tious objectors. 

At first the only physical examination given to conscientious 
objectors was that by the local board’s examining physician, 
and there was no second or follow-up examination comparable 
to that given by the army doctors for men inducted into mil- 
itary service. Consequently a considerable number of men 
were drafted who could not have passed the army physical 
examinations. By 1943, however, the CO’s were being given 
the same examination as those who entered military service. 


Induction 


A pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Procedure for Inducting Men into 
Mennonite Civilian Public Service Camps after They Have 
Been Placed in Class IV-E,” and prepared by H. A. Fast and 
H. S. Bender, was printed May 15, 1941, and widely dis- 
tributed in the churches. A pamphlet printed the previous 
November was soon out of date because of certain changes in 
the procedure. 

As soon as the local draft board had placed a man in Class 
IV-E, they so notified Selective Service in Washington. Selec- 
tive Service then sent a list of these men to the NSBRO. The 
National Service Board immediately mailed a questionnaire 
(NSB Form 101) to each IV-E man, requesting information 
that would be helpful in assigning him to a camp. The NSBRO 
kept the original reply but sent a duplicate to the MCC. There- 
upon the National Service Board recommended to Selective 
Service that the IV-E man be assigned to a certain Mennonite 
camp. If Selective Service headquarters approved the assign- 
ment, they notified the State Director of Selective Service to 
assign the man to this particular camp. They usually approved. 

Meanwhile the NSBRO sent notice of the official assignment 
to the MCC and to the director of the camp to which the man 
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had been assigned. The MCC then sent a letter welcoming the 
man to the camp and instructing him concerning his preparation 
for camp life and service. After the State Director had 
notified the local board of the assignment, it mailed the man 
an “Order to Report for Work of National Importance” 
(DSS Form 50). He was given ten days to make final prepara- 
tions to leave for camp and on the designated day he reported 
to the local board which issued him instructions and paid his 
transportation to camp. At that time the local board sent 
five additional copies of the ‘Order to Report” to the camp 
director. When the man arrived in camp these were signed 
by the director and mailed to the proper officials. 

In spite of the wide dissemination of information regarding 
procedure for those who wished to be classified as IV-E’s and 
perhaps because of the antagonism of many local draft boards 
or their lack of understanding of the procedure, many requests 
for proper information came to the NSBRO and the MCC. 
The NSBRO had by the summer of 1945 circulated its twen- 
tieth printing of The Conscientious Objector Under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940. The June 15, 1943, 
issue had four sections. Section I discussed the draft law and 
its interpretation, Section II noncombatant service, Section III 
civilian service, and Section IV appeals and paroles. 

The Peace Section of the MCC in 1943 circulated widely a 
Peace Section Handbook with Draft Manual. This was 
somewhat similar to The Conscientious Objector mentioned 
above except that it gave greater consideration to the proper 
answering of Form 47 and to the correct procedure in personal 
appearances before local boards and in appeal cases. The 
last section discussed the ten questions most commonly asked 
the MCC by the registrants. The first part of the Peace 
Section Handbook explained how the MCPC was taken over 
by the MCC in January, 1942, and gave the history of its 
first year of activity. A year later the MCC Peace Section 
published a four-page supplement bringing the Draft Manual 

up to date. 

That this program of education was effective is shown by the 
MCC Draft Census Study of 1945. The Study declares, ‘Lack 


of proper information ranks very low as a reason for entering 
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military service. 2% or less reported this factor as responsible 
for their presence in the armed forces. The knowledge of 
the provision for alternative service was at hand when 98% of 
the men made their decision.” 


From the time the men reported to the draft board for 
induction and were sent to the camps they were under the 
supervision of Selective Service. The position of Selective 
Service was presented in a memorandum drawn up by Lt. Col. 


Franklin A. McLean early in 1943. He stated, 


From the time an assignee reports to camp until he is finally 
released, he is under control of the Director of Selective Service. He 
ceases to be a free agent and is accountable for all of his time, in camp 
and out, 24 hours a day. His movements, actions and conduct are 
subject to control and regulation. He ceases to have certain rights 
and is granted privileges instead. These privileges can be restricted 
or withdrawn without his approval or consent as punishment, during 
emergencies or as a matter of policy. He can be told when and how 
to work, what to wear and where to sleep. He can be required to 
submit to medical examinations and treatment and to practice rules of 
health and sanitation. He may be moved from place to place and from 
job to job, even to foreign countries, for the convenience of the 
government regardless of his personal feelings or desires. 

In obtaining compliance with its regulations Selective Service does 
not authorize or have any intention of using physical force. Those 
who fail to conform to the requirements will be turned over to the 
Department of Justice for prosecution under the civil law of the 
United States for failure to comply with the Selective Training and 
Service Act. Or, should the assignee’s action and conduct indicate 
that he is not a true conscientious objector, his case may be referred 
back to his local board for reconsideration as one improperly class- 
ified. 

It is realized that many will dislike and disagree with the fore- 
going statements. They have not been prepared for discussion or 
debate nor to threaten or frighten anyone, but for the purpose of 
removing certain misunderstandings existing among assignees. They 
are a factual representation of what the law can and does imply. 
There is no more intention of arbitrary application in the future 
than there has been in the past. Assignees are not regarded as 
criminals or persons to be punished for their opinions. Neither are 
they considered as “slackers.” The cheerful, co-operative manner in 
which they have adjusted themselves to camp life and performed their 
work refutes that view. It is believed that they have a sincere desire 
to render nonmilitary service to their country and the administration 
of C.P.S. camps will continue on that assumption. Through con- 
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sultation and discussion differences of opinion have been reconciled 
and a workable system developed which it is hoped may be continued.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
MENNONITE CO’S 


When eight boys arrived at the Mennonite camp near 
Grottoes, Virginia, on May 22, 1941, for a year of Civilian 
Public Service, they probably did not dream that some of 
their group would remain in this service for over four years 
without pay, and that they would be followed to camp by over 
4,600 other Mennonite young men. Nor did the Selective 
Service, NSBRO, and MCC officials who had some difficulty 
at first in persuading government agencies to accept the help 
of conscientious objectors realize when they opened the first 
few camps in May, 1941, that the program would grow until 
nearly one hundred and fifty camps and units would be in 
operation and federal and state agencies would earnestly 
solicit the services of conscientious objectors. 


Growth of the Program 


Shortly after the end of the first year of the program on 
July 1, 1942, there were 3,458 young men in Civilian Public 
Service of whom 1,275 were Mennonites. There were 203 
non-Mennonites in MCC camps and sixty Mennonites in 
Brethren and Friends camps and eleven on detached service, 
making a total of 1,407 in MCC-administered camps. Thir- 
teen Mennonite camps were in operation and eleven men were 
working outside camps on detached service. An MCC staff 
and camp personnel of over sixty individuals was required for 
the operation of the program. 

During the early part of the first year, monthly arrivals at 
Mennonite CPS camps averaged fifty to seventy-five. By the 
end of the year, however, this rate had increased to almost 
200; and the cost of the program increased in a similar 
ratio. The money collected by the MCC paid for food, 
medical care, the educational and religious life program, » 
camp administrative staff, the MCC-CPS office, the MCC 
share of the expenses of the NSBRO, and the costs of the 
campers who came from non-historic peace churches which 
were not meeting their share of the costs. 
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During 1941, the men in Mennonite camps were engaged in 
soil conservation, forestry service, game reserve work, and 
nursery projects. A year later they were also working under 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, and in 
four mental hospitals. In addition, twenty men were engaged 
in dairy farm service in Dodge County, Wisconsin. 

The shift to special projects was increasingly important after 
1942. At the beginning of 1943, there were 103 men working 
in five mental hospitals; at the end of the year there were 
twenty-one MCC mental hospital units with 748 men on duty. 
By December 31, 1944, there were 3,191 Mennonites in CPS. 
The majority, or approximately 2,000, were still in base camps 
but over 1,100 were in mental hospital work, dairy farm serv- 
ice, training schools, public health service, and in other special 
projects. 

The peak of the CPS population was reached in September, 
1945, when there were 3,754 Mennonites in camps and units 
and in addition 534 non-Mennonites in MCC Civilian Public 
Service. In October the number began to decline as the dis- 
charges mounted more rapidly than the inductions. A graph 
below based upon the NSBRO figures shows that inductions 
mounted very rapidly up to February, 1943, and that after that 
date the increase in population was less sharp but nevertheless 
steady until the high point was reached:in October, 1945.* 
After that date the rate of discharge was steady so that on 
December 31, 1946, there were only 146 men in Mennonite 
Civilian Public Service. The program ended March 29, 1947, 
on which date the last CPS men were released. 

A study of the accompanying graph, based on the NSBRO 
reports, reveals the large number of men in Mennonite camps 
as compared to those in Brethren and Friends camps. In 
November, 1942, approximately 45 per cent of all CPS men 
were in Mennonite camps and units. At the time of the peak 
enrollment, in October, 1945, over 48 per cent of all CPS 
men were in Mennonite camps and units. Over 39 per cent of 
all men ever assigned to CPS were Mennonites, approximately 
11 per cent were Brethren, 7 per cent were Friends, and 6 
per cent were Methodists. The remainder represented over 
two hundred sects and denominations.2, The Brethren and 
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Friends carried a larger share of this remainder in their camps 
than did the Mennonites. 


Background of the Men 


Who were these nearly 5,000 Mennonite young men who 
performed work of national importance? They came from all 
branches of the Mennonite Church. In several of the most 
conservative branches over 90 per cent of the men drafted 
went to CPS camps. The per cent decreased down to approx- 
imately ten for the Mennonite Brethren in Christ.? 

A March, 1944, study of 1,431 assignees in Mennonite base 
camps showed 16 per cent coming from Kansas; 15 per cent 
from Pennsylvania; 12 per cent from Ohio; 8 per cent from 
California; and 7 per cent from Indiana.* The largest number, 
in other words, came from the states having the largest Men- 
nonite populations. 

A summary of men in the base camps on March 15, 1944, 
showed the following states also to have contributed assignees 
to Mennonite camps: Oklahoma, Illinois, Iowa, Oregon, 
Michigan, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Virginia, the states 
being listed in order according to number of men sent. 

As the Mennonite church is largely rural, one is not sur- 
prised to learn from a 1945 study that 59 per cent of the 
men in Mennonite CPS came from the farm. The average 
years of education of the men in Mennonite CPS in March, 
1944, was 10.45, which was approximately equal to eight 
years of elementary school and two and one-half years of high 
school. This was lower than that of the Brethren and Friends 
camps but considerably higher than that of the enlisted men 
in the army and navy. The average years of education of 
the enlisted men in the navy was 9.3 while that of the army 
was 9.4.5 Over 5 per cent of the men in Mennonite CPS were 
college graduates and approximately eight tenths of 1 per 
cent had postgraduate degrees. Approximately 2 per cent of 
the enlisted men in the army and navy were college graduates.® 

Although 59 per cent had been farmers previous to their 
induction, the remainder were scattered through a wide variety 
of occupations, not necessarily closely related to agriculture. 
Technical and professional work accounted for 12 per cent; 
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business management and administration for 11 per cent; 
skilled trades for 9 per cent; and factory work for 3 per cent.’ 

A tabulation based on about 85 per cent of the men in 
Mennonite CPS in the units as well as in the base camps, as of 
March 15, 1944, showed the average years of schooling to 
be approximately 10.5; the average age of the men 25.1 
years; that 353 came from Kansas, 280 from Pennsylvania, 
278 from Ohio, and 219 from Indiana; and that 32.8 per 
cent of the men were married.® 


Why They Chose CPS 


Why did these men go to CPS? Of course the influence of 
the home and church was a primary factor, but there were 
some who went because of these pressures without having any 
deep personal convictions against military service. How 
many of these there were cannot be determined. Draft boards 
generally, however, succeeded in weeding out the insincere 
men, and those who were given the IV-E classification had 
given convincing evidence of their sincerity in their Form 47. 
A Department of Justice spokesman who handled 10,000 
cases of men claiming conscientious objection to war divided 
them into twelve classes. Most of them were in class one 
which he entitled “‘the religious objector.’ It is in this class 
that practically all Mennonite objectors would be placed. 
This is his definition: 


The religious objector sincerely believes in a Personal Creator 
whose immortal laws forbid the killing of human beings, particularly as 
set forth in the commandment “Thou shalt not kill.” He believes 
that war is contrary to the spirit and teachings of Christianity and in 
opposition to God’s will, and he cannot participate without sub- 
jecting his soul to eternal perdition.® 


Personal letters in the MCC files from campers tell of 
their decisions to become conscientious objectors to military 
training and service. Some of the men took the position with 
much trepidation, for they recognized that their own lives 
had not always been consistent and that high moral and spir- 
itual living would be required of the one who took that position. 
One young man wrote, “I told my father I did not live up 
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to the C.O. standard and he told me that now is the time to 
live... to the standard.... I put in my draft papers C.O. 
and I am glad I did.” 

But perhaps the statement below is most typical of the 
Mennonite IV-E. 


Why did I go to C.P.S.? I was a member in good standing with 
the Old Mennonite Church, my parents believed in non-resistance, 
I could not reconcile myself to militarism, I did not believe in 
complete non-co-operation with the government, so C.P.S. was the 
answer. Never have I regretted the decision. 


Another wrote, expressing his thanks for CPS and explain- 
ing how he could not have accepted service in any branch of 
the army, for “I still felt that I would be part of a machine 
that kills and destroys and causes suffering. And to me this is 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus and the way Christ taught us 
to love our enemy... .” 

Still another young man wrote that he had no difficulty in 
obtaining his IV-E classification but yet he had a deep inner 
conflict and on three occasions tried to enlist in the Quarter- 
master Corps. Enlistments, however, were not being accepted 
and in due time he was sent to a CPS camp. ‘‘As I look back 
now it seems... the one door was open to me and the other, 
thank God, remained closed. ... C.P.S. has definitely made 
a strong C.O. out of me.” 

On the other hand, a number who were originally classified 
IV-E became dissatisfied and transferred to military service, 
both noncombatant and combatant. Selective Service was 
proud of the fact that this happened and Colonel Kosch in his 
testimony before the Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, August 19, 1942, declared, 


By not mistreating these people, we have been able to teach 
them that the army is composed of a group of individuals who 
have gone into the service and wear a uniform; and by treating 
them fairly and by being honest and aboveboard with them, we 
have been able to get these people to come to us and ask us about 
the army, what constitutes service in the army, what you have to 
do, and those things. We have tried to be fair and have found that 
about 1 out of 8—in other words, a few over 500 of the 4,000 we 
have gotten who were originally classified as IV-E—have changed 
their minds and have gone into the army.?° 
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Up to November 30, 1943, a total of 8,401 men had re- 
ported to CPS. Out of this number, 129 were reclassified in 
I-A and 326 in I-A-O." The monthly list of discharges from 
CPS for military service in The Reporter showed a constant 
trickle of Mennonite young men going into military service. 
As of December 1, 1944, one Mennonite out of every twenty 
had transferred out of CPS and into military service..* There 
were many reasons for this change of position, in addition to 
the one mentioned above by Colonel Kosch. The chief reason, 
of course, was that these men had not been sure of their 
convictions in the first place and now found the price of being 
a conscientious objector too high to pay. 

There is no way to know accurately how many men were 
originally classified I-A-O by their local boards. A few states, 
however, furnished this information voluntarily to Selective 
Service. Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Texas, 
and Washington together classified over 8,000 in I-A-O and 
over 7,400 in I[V-E.42 As Seventh-day Adventists consistently 
took the J-A-O position, the number thus classified is high in 
those states, like Michigan, where there are large numbers of 
this denomination. It has been estimated that perhaps 25,000 
were inducted as I-A-O’s."* 


The Draft Census Study 


The MCC Draft Census Study of Mennonite men inducted 
prior to December 1, 1944, showed that 45.9 per cent went 
into CPS, 14.5 per cent into noncombatant military service 
(I-A-O), and 39.6 per cent took regular military service. 
There was considerable variation in the percentages of the 
different branches of the church as well as between the district 
conferences within a single branch of the church and also be- 
tween congregations in the same district. 

In the Mennonite Church 60 per cent of the men inducted 
were in CPS, 10 per cent were in I-A-O and 29 per cent were 
in the regular service. In the Lancaster Conference, however, 
less than 58 per cent were in CPS and over 42 per cent were 
in military service. On the other hand, over 65 per cent of 
the drafted men in the Missouri-Kansas district went into CPS. 
The General Conference Mennonites had over 27 per cent 
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in CPS, 18 per cent in [-A-O, and over 54 per cent in I-A, 
which was regular military service. Their Eastern District 
Conference had all but lost its nonresistant witness with 6 
per cent in CPS, 8 per cent in noncombatant military service, 
and over 85 per cent in regular service. The Western District 
Conference, in contrast, had over 42 per cent of its inducted 
men in CPS, 17 per cent in I-A-O, and over 39 per cent in the 
regular military service. | 

The Mennonite Brethren had 39 per cent of their drafted 
men in CPS, 26 per cent in J-A-O, and 34 per cent in the regular 
military service. The other groups ranged between the Old 
Order Mennonites, who had 100 per cent of their drafted 
men in IV-E, and the Mennonite Brethren in Christ, who had 
10 per cent in CPS. 
* It is interesting to note how small a number, 14.5 per cent, 
chose I-A-O in preference to CPS or regular military service. 
‘This study indicates that most men felt that the J-A-O classi- 
fication was not a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
military service. It is a compromise, a middle-of-the-road posi- 
tion, which tends to be followed up in full military service. A 
relatively small percentage (14.5%) of all the drafted men 
took this pasition. For more than 85% of them, the alterna- 
tives were either full military service (I-A), or alternative 
service (IV-E).’’® 

It should also be pointed out that the per cent of registered 
men who were actually drafted varied greatly among the 
different branches of Mennonites. For instance, over 75 per 
cent of the Church of God in Christ, Mennonite, registered 
men were deferred, while only 50 per cent of the General 
Conference registrants were deferred. Only 27 per cent of 
the Mennonite Brethren in Christ registrants were deferred. 

On the basis of church memberships as given in the United 
States Department of Commerce 1936 Census of Religious 
Bodies, 4 per cent of the Mennonite church members were in 
CPS; 1 per cent of the Society of Friends were in CPS, and 
seven tenths of 1 per cent of the Brethren were in alternative 
service. 


If only 46 per cent of the Mennonite men drafted entered 
Civilian Public Service, what are the reasons why 54 per 
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cent chose to enter military service? The Draft Census Study 
shows that simple answers are not satisfactory. For example, 
one can not generalize by saying that the farm boys went to 
CPS and the city boys to the army. Of every ten farm boys 
drafted, approximately three went into military service. The 
per cent for Mennonite office workers was almost the same. 

Nor did the younger men whom one might suppose to have 
been most largely under parental influence most often choose 


CPS. 


We note that 52.5% of all the drafted 18-20 year-olds were 
classified I-A while only 33.9% chose CPS. In the 21-23 year 
bracket the concentration is reversed: 32. 4% went I-A while 54.1% 
chose 4-E. Beyond the 23 year level there is a steady increase in the 
percentage of men choosing I-A’ and a steady decrease in the number 
of men choosing alternate service, with a slight increase to be noted 
in the 36-45 age bracket.16 


The conclusion arrived at by the one who conducted the 
Draft Census Study is given below. 


The order of the relative strength of the influences which 
channeled men into military service is as follows: associates, family, 
finance, and lack of peace teaching. 

Knowing the potential power of social influence to determine 
conduct, one may expect to find associates heading the list, but 
it is a bit disturbing to discover family influence in the second place. 
391 or 14.7% of more than 2,600 men in the Armed Forces for 
whom data was submitted, were there partially because of the attitude 
of their parents. In a very real sense, therefore, the presence of many a 
young man in the Army is an aS of the attitude of his elders 
on the question of war and 

The economic problem is vafiectedl in the fact that 251 or 9.4% 
of the men entering the army did so for financial reasons. In some 
cases this might constitute a criticism of the church’s handling of the 
dependency problem, but in the majority of instances it probably is a 
commentary on the materialistic attitude of the drafted church member. 

It is important to note that the lack of peace teaching is listed 
as the fourth major reason for entering military service. School 
influence comes in for fifth place. Observing the order in which the 
reasons were listed, one might conclude that it was not the positive 
militaristic influence of the primary or secondary schools that sent 
the larger number of men into the army, but rather the failure of the 
church and the home to inculcate the spirit of love and the ethic of 
non-resistance, which left men without a positive technique for solv- 
ing the war problem when it was thrust upon them... . 
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No one occupation is immune to infection by the germ of militar- 
ism, nor to the environmental factors that tend to camouflage its basic 
character. More than half of the farmers (52.6%) who chose mili- 
tary service did so for social reasons. The external barriers of 
psychological, sociological, and economic community isolation have 
already largely disappeared before the advance of modern science. 
There is an imperative demand for providing adequate inner spiritual 
resources in the life of the individual and the group if we are going 
to resist successfully the tide of secularism of which militarism is a 
part.1? 


In 1946 a “C.P.S. Evaluation Questionnaire” was sent to 
a scientifically selected group of men, some of whom were 
discharged and the remainder of whom were still in Civilian 
Public Service. One question asked of them was, “If you were 
drafted again for the same program, which position would you 
take?” The answers of 634 men in the larger branches of the 
church are given below:® 


DA Stal Sy 1 tA ISLS? gue odd ale 1% 
Be A COey bia pacc nes amata ny e wis fein @ aii kl a's, is 1% 
LES CATO REI RR ned gp ce A Rea 82% 
Refuse to report for induction ........ 7% 
WITCeCICed 14h Wy sieht Cease sviat o REM ef ole 3% 


ROITUILPOC cise sic cis. oic a ete ete Acie oll lee alotaly ia voi) 6% 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE GROTTOES CAMP 


The first inspection of a camp site was made on November 
20, 1940, when representatives of Selective Service, the 
Army, the Department of Agriculture, the NSBRO, the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, and others visited the camp location 
near Grottoes, Rockingham County, Virginia. The camp had 
been operated as Civilian Conservation Corps Camp NP-4 by 
the National Park Service but it was near a valuable erosion 
control program. This came to be the first Mennonite Civilian 
Public Service camp, opening in May, 1941, and closing five 
years later, in May, 1946. 

The camp was located three and one-half miles east of 
Grottoes, on the lower slope of Austin Mountain and at the 
eastern entrance to Brown’s Gap in the Blue Ridge Moutains, 
just outside the boundary of the Shenandoah National Park 
and scarcely five miles from the Skyline Drive. Harrisonburg, 
with its Eastern Mennonite School, was situated about twenty 
miles north and other Mennonite neighbors lived within easy 
driving distance in the valley. To the west of the camp lay the 
once fertile Shenandoah Valley, from which nearly 50 per 
cent of the topsoil had been wasted away and through which 
deep gullies had been eroded. It was this problem the men of 
Civilian Public Service were sent to help solve. 


Opening the Camp 


Months of planning and hard work intervened between the 
inspection date of November 20 and the opening day, May 
22, 1941. The inspection revealed the need of considerable 
improvements before the camp could be occupied. By the 
middle of May the MCC had spent $1,400 for camp repairs 
and $1,100 for camp equipment, with some additional expend- 
itures to be made. Later in the year, however, Selective Service 
agreed to furnish camps in good condition to the NSBRO. 

One of the first steps was the setting up of an advisory 
committee for eastern Mennonite camps. This committee, 
approved by the MCC executive committee, consisted of Amos 

ao 
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Horst, Ernest J. Bohn, Jesse W. Hoover, Chester K. Lehman, 
Henry F. Garber, and Shem Peachey. It thus represented 
the major Mennonite groups of the eastern United States. 
These men visited the camps, met with the staffs, talked to the 
campers, and then made recommendations to the MCC. 

_ Late in November, 1940, John H. Mosemann, of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, accepted the position of director of the 
Grottoes camp and Mrs. Mosemann the position of matron, 
although their actual term of service did not begin until the 
following spring. ‘They had served one term as missionaries 
in Africa. A few days later, J. N. Weaver, of Wichita, Kansas, 
accepted the position of business manager. Mr. Weaver, how- 
ever, went to Washington as an assistant to Paul French in set- 
ting up the NSBRO office and activities. He worked in the 
Washington office from January 1, 1941, to June 15, 1946. 
Lena Wenger of Pennsylvania was chosen as cook for the 
camp. The Grottoes camp directors following Mosemann were 
Paul Bender, Emanuel C. Hertzler, Vincent Krabill, and 
Francis Smucker. 

The first staff member to be located permanently at the camp 
was Vernon Schmidt of Harper, Kansas, who arrived on Jan- 
uary 20, took charge of the camp as watchman, and about two 
months later when the MCC obtained official possession, began 
making the improvements necessary for the opening day. He 
left Grottoes May 15, later helping to open four camps—’ 
Marietta, Ohio; Bluffton, Indiana; Denison, Iowa; and 
Sideling Hill, Pennsylvania. In March, Joe Brunk of Goshen, 
Indiana, came to Grottoes as business manager and super- 
vised the purchase of equipment and extensive repair work. 

At one time it was thought the camp would open in Decem- 
ber and later the date was moved down to early February. 
Government agencies, however, moved slowly and so there 
were many delays. A letter to Paul French from the Camp 
Operations Division of Selective Service, dated March 17, 
1941, stated that the camp at Grottoes had been transferred to 
the custody of the Selective Service System and that a permit of 
occupancy was to be issued to the NSBRO. One hundred and 
seventy-five cots and mattresses, declared the letter, had been 
ordered from the CCC, as well as kitchen and dining room 
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equipment, stoves, fire extinguishers, and a variety of other 
articles. Five hundred and twenty-five woolen blankets were 
ordered from the army. 

At the same time the Soil Conservation Service made plans 
to furnish the necessary machinery for the project work. 
Finally word came through to Camp Director Mosemann to 
proceed with the extensive repairs. Mosemann wrote on 


March 25: 


We are at last “doing things” on the Grottoes Camp. On Friday 
evening we got the nod from Mr. Frey. Yesterday, the carpenters, 
electricians, and plumbers began their jobs on the camp and they 
did quite creditably in their work. 


Beginning today, we will have three successive groups from 
the local congregations turning out to assist in the repair work. 
By Saturday, we hope to be in shape to use a number of the students 
from the school to do the less technical duties such as floor scrubbing, 
cleaning the grounds, etc. 


Not all of the planning, however, was concerned with the 
physical plant. President E. E. Miller of Goshen College 
spent a day in the camp with the Mosemanns and reported 
the gist of their conversation in these words: 


I listened to an interesting account of how this neglected ‘CCC 
camp was being put into readiness for the one hundred fifty con- 
scientious objectors it is to house. ... They told of plans for occupying 
the boys during leisure hours. ... Various machines are already being 
installed in a hobby shop. There is a building containing a chapel 
and classrooms. There will be Bible Study classes, and the faculty 
from E, M. S. is co-operating in offering extension courses which may 
be taken for academic credit on the high school and college level. 
Brother Mosemann plans to organize the camp under a “student gov- 
ernment council.” This will provide experience in co-operative living. 
There will be ample opportunity for lessons in tolerance, for although 
the majority of the boys will be Mennonites still they represent dif- 
ferent branches of the church and separate home communities with 
different points of view. 


Letters of welcome were sent to the men before they arrived 
at camp. They were told: | 


It is our desire that a spirit of true Christian comradeship, genuine 
mutual understanding, and sincere co-operation might prevail in all 
our camp relations, that a high sense of service might characterize all 
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our work, and that interesting and stimulating study and activity 
might fill our leisure moments. In this way the year of service may 
easily become one of the most enriching and significant experiences 
in your life and it should give you an adequate opportunity to express 
your concern for your country. But that kind of camp life can become 
a reality only when we all work together for the good of each and of all. 
We feel sure you will want to contribute your full share of helping us 
to realize this purpose. 


An enclosed sheet gave the young man a list of provisions he 
should bring with him. Soon after the program was started, 
the women of the church expressed their interest in helping 
the young men ina special way. The MCC, therefore, issued a 
folder entitled ‘‘Camp Kits’’ which suggested certain items 
that could be assembled by the women’s groups and presented 
to each man leaving for camp. The list mentioned sheets, 
towels, soap, stationery, sewing materials, and other items. 

Upon arrival at camp the young man was given another 
physical examination to determine whether he had contracted 
any contagious diseases but not to pass judgment upon the 
examination given under the direction of the local draft board. 
Following this he was given vaccinations for smallpox and 
typhoid. During the first few days, the men were made 
acquainted with the camp and its work and assisted in various 
tasks. 

Camp Life 


The camp schedule for Grottoes called for rising at 5:45 
a.m., breakfast at 6:15, morning worship at 6:45, and re- 
porting for work at 7:30. The work ended at 5:00 p.m. and 
supper was served at 5:30. Classes and recreation came after 
supper. 

Camp organization was explained to the men and a large 
number had their turn in serving on committees. The camp 
council was made up of dormitory leaders from each unit and 
their assistants. They considered problems of general camp 
interest, arranged for the daily janitor service in each dormi- 
tory, and in general gave leadership in the maintaining of 
high camp morale. In addition there were six committees. 
Religious Activities, Social and Recreational, Buildings and 
Grounds Maintenance, Subsistence, Safety, and the Olive 
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Branch Committee comprised the list. The camp council acted 
as the nominating committee for the elections. 

It was the belief of Director Mosemann and of Henry Fast, 
general director of camps, that camp life should afford the 
young men excellent training in democratic living, and so from 
the very beginning of the MCC camp program, an attempt 
was made to have the young men assume a share of the re- 
sponsibility of managing the camps. A later chapter will 
present the account of this experience. 

Camp life was a novel experience to nearly all of the men 
reporting for CPS. Sleeping in barracks, eating in a large 
dining hall, living with a large group constantly, meeting with 
men from differing backgrounds, taking orders from govern- 
ment officials, and enjoying little privacy were all part of 
this new way of living to which the thousands of men who went 
through CPS had to become accustomed. An effort was there- 
fore made to provide interests and recreation which would 
help make the adjustment easier and provide a wholesome 
experience throughout the period of service. 

The Camper's Manual described to the incoming men the 
facilities and opportunities of this new way of living. There 
was a barber shop, a bulletin board, and a canteen. In the 
latter, toilet supplies, stationery, and other items could be 
purchased. The hospital was equipped to care for minor 
injuries and sicknesses.. A laundry was operated for the con- 
venience of the men. A library and reading room with several 
hundred volumes and current periodicals was used by all 
the men. A prayer room with several booths for privacy 
encouraged spiritual growth. For indoor games there was the 
recreation room. A social room afforded a place for the 
entertainment of guests. The workshop appealed to those 
who liked to work with wood. Later considerable attention 
was given to leatherwork. A photography darkroom interested 
many of the campers. There was also adequate provision for 
outdoor recreation. A clay court was used for basketball, 
volleyball, and tennis. Softball, croquet, horseshoes, and arch- 
ery also received their share of attention. 
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Se ee oY 





1. Dormitory 11. Barber Shop 21. Hospital 

2. Dormitory 12. Chapel ~ 22. Dining Hall 

3. Dormitory 135. Library 23. Reading Room 

4. Dormitory 14. Work Shop 24. Kitchen 

5. Latrine 15. Educational Office 25. Store Room 

6. Store Room 16. Educational Room 1 26. Store Room 

7, Social Room 17., Educational Room 2 27. Technical Office 
8. Laundry 18, Prayer Room 28. Women's Rest Room 
9. Wash Room 19. Staff Quarters 29. Paint Shop 


10. Canteen 20. C.F .5.0 office 
| ~- Drawn by Merrill Y. Benner 
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Each camp had its own arrangement of buildings but there 
was considerable uniformity in the layouts of the grounds. 
For that reason, a diagram of Camp Grottoes is given above. 


The Work Project 


Operating under the Soil Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the men covered a work 
area comprising most of Rockingham and Augusta counties. 
Technicians with offices in Harrisonburg and Staunton con- 
tacted the farmers and signed contracts with them under which 
the farmers agreed to follow certain conservation practices 
and the government agréed to furnish CPS labor for the in- 
auguration of these methods. The CPS men cleared pasture 
lands, stabilized gullied banks, planted thousands of seed- 
lings, removed and constructed miles of fence, and laid much 
drainage tiling. Others built diversion ditches and farm 
_ponds. Not all the work was in the area of soil conservation. 
One man was stationed in a fire-lookout tower and many man- 
days were spent in fighting forest fires. One crew worked on 
blister rust control, while another one kept the fire trails clear 
in the Shenandoah National Park. 

The amount of work done in four years on several of the 
main projects is listed in the following table.” 


Man-days 

Rods of fences built 53,394 27,446 
Square yards of bank sloping 464,399................ 3,153 
Acres of pasture sodded ......... WSO aM TROLS ls 11,226 
Linear feet of ditch 

CIiVersiON yi...) ssbhys oye. PPO anal ak 651 
RED apa) yee gle ea ne et cee EE EU UG EN Sn LT ea OE 17,150 
Pig PONeStonreds. cc. me AR ain 1,792 


Other types of work done in the Grottoes camp and listed 
in the Selective Service work reports included minor road 
building, constructing terrace outlet structures, preparing land 
for strip cropping, clearing and cleaning channels and levees, 
field planting of trees, forest stand improvement, fire suppres- 
sion, tearing down fences, food and cover planting and seeding, 
making surveys, technical service buildings maintenance, con- 
structing telephone lines, building of foot trails, tree and plant 
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disease control, emergency work, laying tile lines, and building 
small reservoirs. : 

One of the men who was inducted on June 26, 1941, and 
discharged from Grottoes on November 17, 1945, kept an 
accurate account of his days of labor and estimated how much 
he had donated to the government at .a wage of fifty cents an 
hour. The total amounted to $4,296.32 The above young man 
remained in the same camp during his entire term of service. 
Several others had long terms of service in Grottoes. In 
October, 1944, in a camp strength of 112 men there were ten 
men who had been there since 1941, and twenty-eight who 
had been there since 1942. 

At 7:30 each weekday morning, approximately one hun- 
dred men boarded government trucks to leave for work on the 
projects. Upon arriving at the project, the men awaited their 
orders for the day. The foreman of each crew, one of their 
own number, explained the work to be done that day and 
assigned the men to their tasks. His word was final and was 
respected by the crew. Some of the men were assigned to cut 
and split posts, others perhaps to clearing out old fences, 
and the rest, perhaps, assigned to the most common job, that 
of digging post holes. The foreman kept the men busy, 
assigning different tasks as the hours went by and lending a 
hand here and there. When the days were hot, the water boy 
made his rounds regularly. Finally, twelve o’clock came and 
the men found shade trees under which to eat the lunches 
they had brought with them. Soon the forty-five minutes ended 
and the men were back at work. By five o’clock the trucks and 
men had returned to camp and another day’s work of national 
importance was completed. 

For some, this work seemed very monotonous; others found 
it challenging. Those who had sufficient imagination to see 
the end product of the work were able to take the philosophical 
point of view of the Grottoes camper quoted below. 


Post holes! ... What could be nationally important about a cavity 
12” by 18” by 30” in the crust of the earth? 

Well, one could put a piece of locust in that hole and, after tamping 
the ground around it, hang a fence on that locust post. Yes, but so 
what? Nothing, unless each hole is in the right place and the fence 
also in its place. Then the post holes are of national importance? 
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It’s this way: When a farmer runs his crop rows up and down 
the slopes, between each row there is a long, bare strip of ground with 
nothing to keep .. . the rains from forming a gully .. . and a fence 
prevents the water from washing the soil away? Certainly, if the 
fence is placed properly. Suppose we run the fence parallel with the 
contour of the hills. Then if the farmer tries to make his crop rows 
up and down the hills he will bump headlong into the fence. Being a 
wise old farmer, however, he will plant his crops so that the rows are 
parallel with the fence and, consequently, with the contour of the land. 
Now when a drop of water starts at the top of the hill with the 
determination to wash half the hillside away ... he will be slowed 
down by each successive crop row until he will finally give up in 
despair and sink despondently into the earth where he should have 
been in the first place. 


Besides the crop rows a drop of water may encounter a hay field, 
which is most discouraging to the drop bent on doing a job of erosion. 
You see, there is more than one strip on a hillside and they are planted 
Capi iart to make erosion very difficult. Nationally important? 

urely. 


Of course, not all of the farmers in the area recognized the 
wisdom of these newer methods of farming. It was the belief 
of the Soil Conservation Service, however, that the examples 
given them by the co-operating farmers would in time influence 
them to follow the same procedures. In general, the farmers 
were friendly to the men in CPS and public relations were never 
a serious problem. The immediate neighbors were a poor class 
of people but friendly to the camp. In fact, the CPS men 
held prayer meetings in many of their homes and performed 
services for them, such as fire fighting, making telephone calls, 
assisting in funeral services, and taking their sick to the 
hospital. 

An event that brought considerable publicity to the camp 
occurred in May, 1943, when Doris Virginia Dean, a four- 
year-old girl, wandered away from her brothers on a Monday 
afternoon and became lost in the mountain woods. When the 
parents could not find her, they called on the CPS camp for 
help, and a group of men searched all night without success. 
A larger crew was sent out Tuesday but again without success. 
Finally hundreds were engaged in the search and plans were 
put into effect to search carefully every foot of the mountain 
within five miles from the child’s home. The search was 
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organized systematically under the direction of park and 
county officials. Finally on Saturday afternoon, a Grottoes 
camper, Paul Coffman of Dayton, Virginia, found the child 
alive, lying on a rocky mountain slope. With Coffman were 
Luther Lurch and Henry Swartzendruber, who notified the 
other searchers of the discovery and went four and one-half 
miles after aid while Coffman remained with the child. Coffman 
was given a reward and was interviewed for twenty minutes 
on a radio program. The local papers gave due credit to the 
CPS camp for their share in the search. 


The service of the men in combating forest fires also proved 
the value of the camp to the community. During the month 
of April, 1942, for instance, the Grottoes men traveled a total 
of 4,083 miles in forest fire fighting, using 690 man-days of 
labor. Frank D. Eastham, project superintendent, wrote, 


I can honestly say that I know of no case where a boy of this 
camp has failed when the call came. The whole operation of fire 
fighting is based on teamwork and co-operation. This I have found 
in abundance and cannot compliment the personnel here too highly. 
. . . I know that it is hard to work nearly ten hours in the field 
and then get on a rough truck, ride mountain trails to a fire, and put 
in ten to fifteen hours more of hard work without sleep... . 

Mr. Howard of the National Forest Service, Mr. Eye of the 
State Forest Service, and Chief Ranger Stephens of the Shenandoah 
National Park have been unanimous in their praise of the spirit, 
co-operation, and willingness of the boys on forest fires. This is 
indication enough to me that the camp is filling a crying need in this 
community, and the demonstrated ability of the boys in answering and 
suppressing fires has done more than any one thing to make the 
local citizens accept the CPS camp as worth while.® 


Off the project and after work hours there were interesting 
things to do. There were books to be read, letters to be 
written, rugs to be made for mother, sister, or sweetheart, 
radio programs to be enjoyed, and chorus and quartet practice 
to be attended. Then of course there were games and sports. 
New campers were entertained and visitors were introduced 
to the camp, and a variety of other activities added interest 
to camp life. 
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Camp Programs 


Each anniversary in the camp’s history was properly ob- 
served. On Friday evening, May 22, 1942, the five men who 
had completed a year’s work in “‘Grottoes University” had a 
special dinner and were presented “‘diplomas.” ‘‘Dean” Kirch- 
hofer, educational director of the camp, gave the ‘‘commence- 
ment address.” Victor Olsen from the Washington Selective 
Service ofiice was present and gave a brief address. 


The whole program was a great morale booster and made us 
all look forward to the day when each of us will have completed his 
year of service. We are encouraged somewhat to observe that each of 
the one-year men is none the worse for having gone through his 
experience. 


The third anniversary program featured music by the ‘“Uni- 
versity Quartet” and a speech by Albert Gaeddert, director of 
Mennonite CPS camps. Special diplomas were mimeographed 
for the occasion, granting ‘‘Doctor of Post Holes” degrees 
from ‘‘Camp Grottoes University.” At the fourth anni- 
versary dinner Vincent Krabill spoke on ‘‘Four Years of 
CPS.” Erwin Goering, regional director of the eastern camps, 
and Roy Umble of the MCC staff at Akron also appeared on 
the program. The camp paper pointed out that since the 
opening of the camp four years before, more than 500 campers 
had passed through the gates of Camp Grottoes. The fifth 
anniversary program in April, 1946, was given in recognition 
of the camp’s closing and featured Sidney Schaefer of Harri- 
sonburg, who gave a program of readings. 

Special conferences were held at Camp No. 4, during the 
four years of its existence. In January, 1943, a two-day 
Bible conference studied the Book of Philippians under the 
leadership of ministers Arthur Ruth, J. C. Clemens, and John 
E. Lapp. ‘The attendance at all the services was very good. 
The fellows showed deep interest in the messages and the 
Lord blessed and made His presence known.’’ On the week 
end of March 6, 7, 1943, Professor Paul Mininger of Goshen 
College gave a series of inspirational talks on ‘Youth Faces 
Life.” In April a six-week cooking school was begun with 
twenty men from different camps enrolled. Under the leader- 
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ship of Mary Emma Showalter, camp dietitian, these men were 
trained for relief work cooking and to become efficient camp 
cooks, 


A ten-day art institute was conducted from July 13 to 22, 
1944, under the direction of Professor J. P. Klassen of Bluffton 
College. Clay molding and pottery making were stressed. 
Professor Klassen also lectured on his experiences as a con- 
scientious objector in Russia during World War I. In August, 
1944, a three-day business managers’ and dietitians’ conference 
was held at Grottoes with talks by Mrs. Ralph Hernley, 
Edna Ramseyer, John M. Snyder, Ray Schlichting, and others. 
These events and many other special programs added variety 
to the routine of camp life. 


Some of the men were able to come through their camp 
experiences with visions enlarged and spirits strengthened. 
Others found the experience a galling one. As one camper 
expressed it, 


So as the CO’s were called up they went to the camps. They 
went without much vision except to work well until such time as 
they should be released. They went not knowing what the future 
would hold because this was a new thing. The first ones thought they 
would serve for a year but it lengthened to several times that. 

As time went on their vision broadened. They were made to 
realize the power and influence of love and the peaceful way of life. 
Some of the things that were just taken for granted were tested and 
found wanting. They were made to realize how much power there 
was in going the second mile but also how short they came of it. 
They wondered what would be the effect on the people if they 
practiced the principles of their Saviour. . . 

Nevertheless with some God was sore displeased. They griped 
because they did not have the luxuries of home. They groaned under 
the bondage because they didn’t have the vision of the cause of peace. 
They looked too much on their wants and saw the flowing money at 
home and lusted after those things, forgetting the cause to which they 
had been called. In demanding their personal rights they forgot that 
the Law of Love is that which gives much and asks little. They found 
fault because they weren’t willing to give much and take still less. 
They griped about the food, though they gained weight, not caring 
what it cost the church at home. They wanted to live like kings. They 
didn’t care how much work they did because they didn’t receive pay. 
They forgot the great cause in which they were playing a part. 

The inheritance has come to those who had vision, those who 
would not take the road of ease, those who were faithful to the 
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trust committed to them. In faith they labor on for that better world, 
living the principles of the kingdom, though it be only in praying “thy 
kingdom come” and hoping that those who follow will enjoy the 
benefits of peace because men have learned to love.® 


It is of course true that to some extent their energy “was 
quickly dissipated through inefficient use of manpower on 
projects. Work was more or less made in order to spend the 
time.’’’ It should be remembered that some of the first camps 
did not have high priority in the thinking of government 
men. The fact that they had been abandoned by the CCC 
when the government was still operating other camps proves 
that the officials considered other projects more desirable. In 
fact at one time there was talk of abandoning the Grottoes 
camp, but the MCC objected because of its large expenditure 
in the plant, the successful. functioning of the unit, and the 
apparent importance of the work that could be done in the 
area. 

In several respects, Camp No. 4 was different from the other 
Mennonite camps. The group was the most homogeneous of 
any of the larger camps since only a few of the men were 
not Mennonites and most of the men were from the eastern 
states and from conservative communities. The camp stand- 
ards were more strict than in the western camps. Aggressive 
and mature camp leaders established high standards in the 
early years of the camp’s history and this influence continued 
to the end. 
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CHAPTER X 


SOIL CONSERVATION 


In the early days of Civilian Public Service over half of the 
men in Mennonite camps were working under the Soil Con- 
servation Service of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. On August 27, 1942, for example, 1,147 of the 
1,725 men were in SCS camps.- This was two out of every 
three. At that time there were nine soil conservation camps 
out of a total of fourteen Mennonite camps. 

~The Mennonites working with and through the NSBRO 
had at the very beginning of the program expressed their 
interest in soil conservation. It was assumed that since the 
Mennonites were largely a rural people, their young men would 
be best equipped to work on the land. Later, however, when 
farm deferments kept many Mennonite young men on the 
farms, statistics showed that only 59 per cent of the men in 
Mennonite camps had previously been engaged in farming. 
There was accordingly a shift away from soil conservation 
to other camps and into special projects after the first few 
years of the program. By September 30, 1945, only 819 
men were in soil conservation. This was 19 per cent of the 
total. A large number, 853, were in forestry service. It 
should be pointed out, however, that a considerable number 
of men were working in other areas of agriculture, bringing to 
1,639 the total working in some form of agricultural service. 


Need for Soil Conservation 


It is not difficult to establish the point that soil conservation 
is work of national importance. Although the surface of this 
planet totals 197 million square miles, pointed out the January 
1, 1944, Reporter, at the most ‘‘only ten million square miles 
of the entire earth’s surface can ever be productive for agri- 
culture under the greatest need.” Of this amount the United 
States has only 950,000 square miles that could be used for 
crops. The amount being tilled or tillable is 610 million 
acres. But 100 million acres have through erosion lost their 
topsoil and another 100 million acres have lost more than one 
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half their topsoil. Erosion is under way on an additional 100 
million acres. What is left in unerodible crop land amounts to 
about one acre for each person, not enough to provide a 
minimum diet for the American people, as this requires two 
and a half acres per person. The annual loss to the United 
States because of erosion and runoff, it has been estimated by 
the Soil Conservation Service, amounts to over four billion 
dollars. Over three billion tons of topsoil are removed from 
our land each year. 

The work of the Soil Conservation Service is to stop this 
loss. ‘The SCS has listed some one hundred and thirty ways of 
conserving the topsoil. Contour cultivation, strip cropping, 
terracing, and the building of diversion ditches are some of 
the more common ways of saving the soil. 

Since 1933 there has been an effective national program 
for soil conservation. Demonstration projects were set up 
to show the farmers what could be done through proper land 
use. These demonstrations were carried out on private lands, 
the government making agreements with the farmers who 
furnished part of the materials and labor. The government 
furnished supervision, machinery, and labor. By 1935, over 35 
thousand WPA men were working with the farmers, com- 
pleting 160 demonstrations ranging from 25 to 150 thousand 
acres. “In addition over 500 CCC camps were giving demon- 
strations of correct land usage on smaller projects ranging 
from 10 to 100 thousand acres.’ 

In 1935 the work was transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Soil Conservation Service became a perma- 
nent bureau. Under the new plan, soil conservation districts 
were organized. The districts are local subdivisions of govern- 
ment organized by the farmers. State laws permit them to do 
that and to accept SCS technical advice, the use of heavy ma- 
chinery, and labor. Control remains in the hands of the farmers 
who form their own conservation policies and carry them out 
voluntarily. Usually a district becomes operative upon a two- 
thirds vote, and the district policy on land use then becomes 
binding on the district. 

“By December 1, 1943, 970 Soil Conservation Districts 
had been set up. Over two and a half million American 
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farmers controlling 553 million acres had voluntarily joined 
in the fight to save the soil.”’ Thousands of CPS men joined 
the farmers and the SCS in this struggle to retain the rich 
gift God had given America, and for five years they not only 
constructed dams, built fences, dug ditches, laid tile, built 
reservoirs, sloped banks, sodded gullies, built terraces, 
planted trees, and carried on several dozen other kinds of 
activities but they also received an education in soil-saving 
practices that is now being applied in many communities to 
which they have gone. Thousands of Mennonite young men 
became ‘“‘conservation conscious” and no one will be able to 
estimate the good that will come to America as a result of this 
CPS experience. 

During the CPS program there were eleven Mennonite 
SCS camps. These were located in Virginia, Colorado, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maryland, and Idaho. The camp near 
Grottoes, Virginia, has been described. Two others will be 
presented in some detail in this chapter. 


The Colorado Springs Camp 


The second Mennonite camp to be opened was located 
three miles northeast of Colorado Springs, Colorado, with 
Pikes Peak to the west and the Austin Bluffs to the east. At an 
elevation of 6,000 feet, the camp lay at the eastern fringes of 
the Rockies, with eroding farm land to the east and south. The 
rapid waters of the mountain rivers and streams washed down 
the sides of the mountains and foothills, carrying away soil 
and flooding the tableland. Areas between the rivers were 
without sufficient moisture and therefore needed irrigation. 
The work, therefore, consisted of 


building irrigation ditches and diversion boxes to prevent soil wash- 
ing; building dams to store water for irrigation purposes and stock 
water ; leveling land with heavy equipment to allow tillage and irriga- 
tion with a minimum loss of soil; development of springs for stock 
water; stock tank construction; repairing of Government mechanical 
equipment ; building fences to assist in better grazing practices; reseed- 
ing pastures; and similar projects. Emergency farm labor is a sub- 
stantial part of the work program involving perhaps 25% of the men 
on the project.” 
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A number of special projects were carried out by the camp. 
In the spring of 1943, the men worked in two shifts to complete 
a large dam across the Fountain River before the spring thaws 
in the mountains flooded the river. The dam raised the level of 
the river sufficiently to supply adequate water for two irriga- 
tion systems. 

At the same time twenty-five men were located in a side camp 
at Trinidad, Colorado, 130 miles south. A dam on the Pur- 
gatoire River had been washed out and the farmers of the 
community were without irrigation water. The CPS men re- 
built the dam and won the gratitude of the people of that 
area.” 

During the period of almost five years that the Colorado 
Springs camp was in existence, the men spent 6,148 man-days in 
surveying, 9,120 man-days in the building of equipment, 6,239 
man-days in building 85,016 rods of fence, 3,388 man-days in 
building 77 small reservoirs, 15,391 man-days in working on 
526 irrigation water control structures, and 22,079 man- 
days in farm work. Altogether over sixty kinds of jobs were 
engaged in by a considerable number of men during the five 
years.* 

Not all of the work, however, was concerned with soil con- 
servation on the farms and ranches to the east of the moun- 
tains. There was work in the mountains, too. Several crews 
participated in a project that called for the planting of several 
million trees in the Pike National Forest. The men also 
carried out “‘the most lofty CPS work project in the nation” 
when they shingled the roof of the Summit House on Pikes 
Peak, at an elevation of 14,109 feet. This eight-man crew 
working under the United States Forestry Service in 1942 also 
did maintenance work on the highway leading to the top of 
Pikes Peak. The men stayed at the Glen Cove side camp 
from Monday through Friday of each week. There they lived 
at an elevation of 11,000 feet, which brought its difficulties 
to the cooks. Cooking time for boiled potatoes was three hours 
and for eggs, twenty minutes.° 

A January 6, 1941, NSBRO memo had listed the Colorado 
Springs camp as one that had recently been inspected. A tele- 
gram from Henry Fast on January 6 stated, ‘Colorado 
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Springs camp available January sixteen. Camp in good con- 
dition. Soil Conservation eager have us come in. Report com- 
munity friendly.’’ On January 12 Albert Gaeddert of Mound- 
ridge, Kansas, wired that he accepted the offer to become the 
camp director. There were delays, however, in the opening 
of the camp. Gaeddert arrived at Colorado Springs in March 
to draw up a lease for the rental of the land on which the camp 
was located. Equipment began to arrive in April, and in May 
the Gaeddert family, the business manager, and the dietitian 
took up their permanent residence on the camp grounds. Dur- 
ing the month, considerable work to improve the camp was 
donated by members of the near-by Mennonite churches in 
La Junta and Manitou Springs. 

The first men arrived at the camp on June 5. Gaeddert’s 
diary stated: 


I’ll never forget the train that pulled in today and the expressions 
on the faces of the 25 boys who stepped off, tired, a little sad, but 
anxious about camp life. Four had, on the train, formed a quartet. 
Their voices ring. 


Eleven days later, twenty-one additional men arrived. Soon 
the number was over one hundred and camp life was becoming 
systematized; the educational program was begun, and the 
work projects were under way. August was the month for 
visitors, guests at Sunday dinner averaging about fifty. Soon 
softball became a favorite pastime. The YMCA defeated 
the camp in the first contest, but the victors remained, however, 
for a wiener roast after ie game. 

When Dale, Elmer, and Kelly Palmer were Baroled to the 
camp from the federal prison where they had been held for 
failing to register, they brought with them a craft that soon 
became the leading hobby in the camp and in time spread to all 
other Mennonite CPS camps. This was rugmaking. By De- 
cember 10, 1941, 406 rugs had been made by Camp 5 men in 
their leisure hours. During one week in February the men 
bought 200 spools of carpet warp, in twenty colors, at a price 
of over $50.00. 

The camp had a much more cosmopolitan group than did 
Grottoes and so there was an excellent opportunity to gain an 
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appreciation for new points of view and for the democratic 
process of arriving at standards. Statistics as of October 1, 
1942, showed the 143 men coming from twelve states, from ten 
branches of the Mennonite Church, and from thirteen other 
denominations. The General Conference Mennonites, how- 
ever, had by far the largest number of any single group. A 
camp paper editorial stated, 


We are fortunate that the policy in our camp has been that 
standards of conduct are adopted after a group discussion or with the 
general consent of the group. This policy is essential to our way 
of life and is fundamentally different from the policy of authoritative 
commands essential to the military way of life. One of the underlying 
assumptions of the CPS program .is that a high standard of dis- 
cipline can be arrived at democratically.® 


Public relations with the city were excellent. Ministers 
from the city participated in the religious services of the camp 
and the young men were welcome in their churches. There was 
considerable social mingling of the CPS men and the young 
people of the churches. The wives of the campers found con- 
genial employment in the city. One of them, for example, 
taught in the Manitou Springs High School. The services at 
the camp on Sunday morning seemed much like an average- 
sized congregation with so many wives and children present. 
When there was a rumor in the spring of 1943 that the camp 
was to be closed, the district SCS office used its influence to 
keep it open. The Chamber of Commerce, the County War 
Board, the National Livestock Commission, as well as the 
state SCS office, asked that the camp be continued. 

There was a feeling among the men, however, that political 
considerations entered into the decision as to what farmers 
received help and that too often the help was given to the large 
ranchers who had political influence. 

Much of the work was difficult and tiresome, especially 
the thinning of beets. In spite of this fact, the outdoor life, 
balanced rations, and regular hours agreed so well with the 
men that by March, 1942, they had added 1,050 pounds 
to their weight, or an average net gain of eight pounds per 
camper. One man who had gained twenty-five pounds insisted 
that never before had he toiled as hard as during the last six 
months. 
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Albert Gaeddert served as camp director until he was 
appointed assistant general director of Mennonite camps on 
April 18, 1942. He was followed in turn by Emanuel Hertzler, 
Harry Martens, Albert Bohrer, David Suderman, Paul 
Schmidt, and David Ebersole. In October, 1941, Ray Schlicht- 
ing and Robert Kreider, both campers, assumed the duties of 
business manager and educational director respectively. In 
March, 1948, both men were still with the MCC, thus giving 
the longest terms of service ever given by any appointees of 
that organization. Camp No. 5, Colorado Springs, was closed 
in May, 1946, after many hundreds of young men had spent 
a term of service within view of Pikes Peak. 


The Denison Camp 


Another five-year camp was No. 18 at Denison, Iowa, which 
opened in August, 1941, and closed in September, 1946. 
The camp was located in Crawford County, forty miles east of 
the Missouri River and seventy-five miles northeast of Omaha 
on the Lincoln Highway, U.S. 30, about one mile southwest of 
the city of Denison. The Civilian Conservation Corps had used 
the camp earlier, housing junior enrollees. Later it was used by 
CCC war veterans, who evacuated the camp on the afternoon 
of August 27, 1941. The next day seventy-two assignees 
arrived at the camp. 

As was true in the case of all camps, Selective Service had 
earlier ascertained whether the community would tolerate a 
CO camp in their midst. The Crawford County Board of 
Supervisors on August 20 had resolved that no objection would 
be made if a permit of occupancy were issued to the SS for 
the occupation by conscientious objectors of the camp site 
near Dension. 

The director had not arrived at the camp when the first men 
came and so obviously there was some confusion during the 
first few days of orientation but ‘‘by September 2 the camp was 
functioning quite smoothly with every person assigned to his 
specific duties. Additional assignees arrived on September 2nd 
and 3rd, and later on September 18th, bringing the camp 
strength to a total of 117 men.’” In the absence of any senior 
officials, Vernon Schmidt, who had helped open three camps 
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previously, acted as director for a day or two, buying several 
hundred dollars’ worth of groceries to supply the cook with 
the necessary stock of food and supervising the group until the 
leaders took charge. The camp director, Gideon Yoder of 
Crystal Springs, Kansas, arrived late in September. Albert 
Foote of Hillsboro, Kansas, assistant director, had arrived 
earlier. Alta Schrock served on the staff as matron during the 
first month of the camp. Katie Yoder was the first dietitian, 
Delvin  C. Kirchhofer the first educational director, and 
Willard Baer the first business manager. Later camp directors 
and acting directors were Paul Bender, Arnold Krause, Wilbur 
Nachtigall, Lester Gerig, Paul Troyer, John Siemens, May- 
nard Book, and Gilbert Alliman. 

Visitors to the camp were generally impressed with the 
physical plant. Denison had the reputation of having one of 
the best plants of any CPS camps. There were seven dormi- 
tories, a dining hall, a staff cottage, a bath house, a chapel, 
a combination laundry-drying and storage building, a shop, 
a hospital, and an office building. These were arranged 
around a beautiful lawn, which was crossed by a number of 
concrete walks. Well-kept flower beds enhanced the beauty 
of the lawn. 

For the most part the soil of the Denison area is a silt loam 
of light texture. It is, therefore, easily carried away by the 
runoff water and much of the fertile soil of the region has 
been lost. Some of the gullies attain a depth of fifty feet in a 
comparatively short time after they are started. In just a 
few years a six-inch ditch may become a gully twenty feet deep. 
The process may be started by a cow path or a cultivator 
track. As the country is hilly and many of the slopes are 15 
per cent or more, many fields are ruined not only by gullies 
but also by sheet erosion. 

The Soil Conservation Service attacked this problem by 
building concrete dams to stop the gullies. The bulk of the 
work done by the CPS men at Denison consisted of building 
dams. In the first stages of the work, many man-days of labor 
were spent excavating for the structure, with pick and shovel 
and often in sticky mud. After that there was carpentry in the 
building of the forms and then concrete mixing. Following 
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the completion of the concrete dam, the tractor crew with 
their bulldozers and carry-alls filled in earth around the dam 
structure. Other men were engaged in terracing, using plows 
and tractor-drawn blade graders. With these they built 
a series of ridges and channels on the sloping fields in such 
a way as to take the runoff water along the side of the hill 
instead of allowing it to flow straight down the hill. Contour 
lines were often staked out for the farmers so that they could 
farm around their hills instead of up and down. More 
seriously eroded areas were planted to trees, and waterways 
were seeded. For several seasons considerable help was given 
to the farmers in emergency farm labor. 

A summary of total work done appearing in the January, 
1944, camp paper showed that 14,889 rods of fence had been 
built, 347,683 square yards of banks had been sloped, 26 
structures and earth fills erected, 20,198 square yards of water- 
ways seeded and sodded, 17,710 linear feet of diversion dikes 
built, 64 acres of forest stand improved, and that 16,580 man- 
days had been spent in surveying, maintaining the camp, farm 
work, and flood control. 

During the spring of 1943, 150,000 trees were planted on 
forty-eight farms in Crawford County. Emergency farm work 
occupied a prominent place in the work of the camp following 
the spring of 1943. By the end of July, almost one hundred 
farmers had made application at the USDA War Board in 
Denison for farm help from the CPS camp. In August as many 
as fifty men were working on twenty-eight different farms 
within a radius of fifteen miles from Denison. The camp tech- 
nical service office became an employment bureau and the 
farmers drove in after the men, gave them two meals, and 
brought them back to camp at the close of the day. During 
1943, 5,825 man-days were given for emergency farm work. 
In the next three years the man-days were 5,139, 2,753, and 
1,136 respectively. 

The camp paper reported in 1943 that ten track-type 
tractors had been assigned to Denison. ‘Two were used on 
graders for the construction of terraces; four were equipped 
with bulldozers for sloping banks, constructing waterways, 
and clearing the base of earth fills. The other four were 
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equipped with four-yard carry-all scrapers for constructing 
earth fills. Fifteen operators were required daily for this 
equipment. In addition there were four extra operators who 
served as replacements. The use of heavy machinery served 
as a morale builder in those camps where this kind of equip- 
ment was used. Denison was fortunate in that respect. Wher- 
ever men were required to do work laboriously with inadequate 
equipment, a feeling of frustration tended to break down 
camp morale. | 

A special piece of work that brought considerable favor- 
able publicity was performed in April, 1943, when the men 
from Denison helped protect Council Bluffs against the flood of 
the Missouri River. The city engineer of Council Bluffs called 
on the camp for help. 


On Wednesday morning, April 7, seven trucks loaded with men and 
equipment answered Boyne’s S.O.S. On April 16, ten days later, 
94 exhausted and grimy CPS men dragged wearily back into camp— 
weary, yes, but very happy because they had a part in the battle 
against the tough Missouri; and what is more—that battle had been 
won! 


For days they worked side by side with men from all walks of 
life. ““One day found the ‘conchies’ filling sand bags side by 
side, shoulder to shoulder, with a detachment of U.S. Army 
troops.” Major McCall of Council Bluffs told Director 
Wilbur Nachtigall of the Denison camp, ‘Tell your men that 
we never could have stopped the river without their help. 
They did a superb job; they were splendid all around. We 
shall always be indebted to them.”’ City Engineer Jack Boyne 
was equally as enthusiastic in his praise when he said, “Yes sir, 
that gang did a great job. We’re going to do something for 
them—buy’em all radios or something! At least, we never 
could have held her without their help. You tell them that!” 
According to the Omaha /Vorld Herald he did try to reward 


the men. 


City Engineer Jack Boyne of Council Bluffs Thursday night thought 
the conscientious objectors from Denison who had been working on 
the river dike ought to have some treat in recognition of their work. 
The 60-odd men, mostly Mennonites, have outworked all other crews 
assigned to the work. Boyne walked into the Dodge Light Armory, 
where the men are quartered. 
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“You've done a swell piece of work, boys,” he said. “How’d you 
like to go to a show ?” | 

‘““We never go to shows,” they said. 

“Well!” Boyne countered, “can I send you some cigarettes?” 

“We don’t smoke,” the conchies replied. 

Boyne made a third attempt. “How about some beer then?” 

“No,” they shouted horrified. 

“Tsn’t there anything I can do for you?” Boyne asked. 

“Yes,” they said, “you can sent us two new aprons for the cook, 
and four dish towels.” These were promptly provided. 


It had been a difficult fight. Some of the men worked twenty- 
eight hours before they returned for rest. All had been on 
duty twenty-two hours. City Commissioner Al Storm hadn't 
been in bed for three days and he knew how hard the men 
worked. The Council Bluffs Nonpareil quoted him, 


“You ought to say something grand about the ‘conchies,’ ” he 
continued. ‘They call them ‘conscientious objectors,’ but how they 
have worked for us; and they prayed for us, too. We needed it and 
I think it helped. They are a lot of swell guys, cheerful workers, glad 
to help. We couldn’t have done without them.” 


To all this the Olive Branch added, 


Did Council Bluffs appreciate it? Yes, they did! Conscientious 
objectors were never accorded more courtesies and more genuine 
kindness than by the people, the city officials, the press, and the radio 
of that city. Even Governor Hickenlooper of the State of Iowa had 
kind words and compliments for the “conchies’” when he addressed 
the people of Iowa in a radio address after he had visited the scene 
of the flood. 


An earlier event that also made a lasting impression upon 
the minds of the men in Camp 18 was the visit of Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, national director of the Selective Service 
System, on November 1, 1941. Hershey stated that he had 
‘been told there isn’t a finer camp in the United States” and 
showed a deep interest in the work the men were doing and in 
the way the camp was managed. By concerning himself with 
the men’s problems, he won their admiration and respect. 
Speaking to the men after the noonday meal, he commented, 


Outside I have heard only good things about you. I believe you have 
a real opportunity to prove something in the life of our country. You 
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are impressing people with your sincerity, honesty and meekness— 
I think you need have no fear. 


In the afternoon he with his men made a tour of each building 
in the camp and seemed favorably impressed by the efficiency of 
the organization but perhaps above all by the group discipline 
and the self-discipline that the men were practicing. 

Although the camp was officially approved by responsible 
groups of Denison citizens, in the earlier days there was 
considerable antagonism, which came to a crisis in 1942, when 
it was made known that the CO’s were not welcome in town. 
Gradually, however, the feeling subsided, especially when the 
farmers found in the campers a satisfactory answer to their 
labor problem. The wives of the campers who found employ- 
ment in the homes of the city also helped build good community 
relations. 


The visit of Dr. George A. Buttrick, the noted minister 
of the large Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York City, at Camp Denison for two days in June, 1944, also 
helped build good will for the camp. Dr. Buttrick arrived at 
the camp on Saturday evening and on Sunday talked to the 
Sunday school and preached in the church service. On Sunday 
evening he preached in a union service in the Denison Meth- 
odist church. Dwight Weldy, educational director of the camp, 
led the audience in group singing and the camp chorus, seated in 
the choir loft, sang four numbers. Dr. Buttrick preached on 
‘The Church,” showing that in this institution differences in 
wealth, age, race, position, and education were not allowed to 
be barriers to fellowship. He declared that the church must 
also respect conscience and that although some present might 
think CO’s were taking the wrong position, they should wel- 
come the opportunity of having them attend their services so 
that they could convert them to right thinking if they are in the 
wrong. In his introduction he had explained the reason for his 
visit at Denison by expressing his convictions as a conscientious 
objector and revealing that two of his sons were in CPS camps. 

There were many other events of interest in the five-year 
history of the camp. The dedication of the chapel, October 12, 
1941, when Henry Fast preached the dedicatory sermon was 
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one such event. The anniversary dinners each year on August 
28 were others. Farewell services for staff members were 
long remembered. The beginning of the shift of men to other 
camps and to special projects in the summer of 1942 marked 
the beginning of a shifting personnel which considerably 
changed the problems of the camp. 

The setting up of a food collecting center in 1943 for Mid- 
west CPS camps was of interest to the men who worked on the 
project. By the end of that year Mennonite communities in the 
Middle West had brought or sent to Denison seventy thousand 
quarts of canned fruits and vegetables. Several men from the 
camps repacked the fruit, loaded it, and sent it to the camps 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 

Although the men in camp were not receiving wages for 
their work, they were generous with what money they had. In 
1942 at Christmas the men prepared seventeen boxes of food 
and distributed them among needy families in Denison. The 
following year they distributed eleven. For a considerable 
period of time the men who so desired missed an evening meal 
once a week and met in the chapel for prayer and meditation 
during that hour. The money thus saved was contributed to 
the relief fund of the MCC. 

In the spring of 1944, the MCC announced that a relief 
training school would be opened at Denison. Those interested 
in entering relief work were given the opportunity to transfer 
to Camp 18. The program finally got under way in June and 
continued until the relief unit was transferred to Poughkeepsie, 
New York, the following spring. 

Number 18 got off to a good start in its first year but later 
certain tensions developed and camp morale reached a low 
point. After a period of readjustment and the establishment 
of new leadership, the spirit of the camp rallied. 

In June, 1943, the largest number of men at Camp Denison 
were twenty-three years old and single, came from Indiana, 
were farmers, had an eighth-grade education, and belonged 
to the General Conference Mennonites. The deviations, how- 
ever, moved far away from the averages. The men came from 
nine states, they were engaged in fourteen occupations before 
coming to camp, four were only nineteen years of age while 
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two were above forty-two, and three had four years of college 
or more. By that date most of the men of advanced schooling 
had been transferred to special projects. 


Other SCS Camps 


The next Mennonite Soil Conservation Service camp to be 
opened was No. 20, the Sideling Hill camp at Wells Tannery, 
Pennsylvania. The camp was opened in October, 1941, and was 
closed in October, 1944. It was located about 1,000 feet north- 
west of the place where the Pennsylvania Turnpike entered the 
tunnel at the west side of Sideling Hill. The work project was 
divided between soil conservation and the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike. The soil conservation work consisted almost entirely of 
preparing farms for contour farming. The men also did 
landscaping and erosion control on the Turnpike itself. 

SCS Camp No. 22 was opened by the MCC at Henry, 
Illinois, thirty-five miles north of Peoria, in November, 1941, 
and closed in November, 1942. At that date the camp was 
moved to Downey, Idaho, and named Camp No. 67. Soil 
conservation work consisted of tree planting, the building of 
sod flumes, the laying of tile drainage ditches, the building of 
earth fills and stock ponds, and surveying for contour farming. 
The largest number of man-days, however, were spent in 
building fences. In March, 1942, a tornado struck Lacon, 
Illinois, and the men of Camp Henry at once went to the aid 
of the stricken town, working all night to clear fire paths 
through the streets. A crew continued working in the city for 
several months, winning the respect of the people who learned 
that the men were working without pay. Over 2,400 working 
days were contributed to the relief and reconstruction of 
Lacon. 

The SCS project in Washington County, Maryland, which 
opened in February, 1942, will be described in a later chapter. 
SCS Camp No. 25 at Weeping Water, Nebraska, was opened 
in April, 1942, and closed in April, 1943. It was located thirty- 
five miles south of Omaha and thirty-five miles east of Lincoln, 
at the southeast edge of the town of Weeping Water. The 
work here was similar to that described above for other SCS 
camps. When a tornado devastated an area eight miles from 
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camp the men also gave emergency aid in clearing away the 
debris left by the storm. 

The Fort Collins, Colorado, SCS Camp No. 33, opening 
in June, 1942, had a longer history, not closing until October, 
1946. The camp was located nine miles north and two miles 
west of Fort Collins in the valley of the Poudre River, which 
furnished irrigation water for the farms of that area. During 
the summer season a large part of the work consisted of emer- 
gency farm labor in sugar beet, bean, hay, and grain fields. 
Another crew worked on the Greeley dam which was designed 
to store water for the use of Greeley, forty miles away. Some of 
the men worked in the agronomy section of the Colorado Ex- 
periment Station, performing experiments with various crops. 
Considerable forest fire suppression was done by the men 
of the camp. Some time was spent in the construction of irri- 
gation ditches and outlet boxes, tile drainage work, surveying, 
land leveling, and soil analysis. 

A permanent side camp was maintained at Buckingham, 
Colorado, about seventy miles east of Fort Collins, where the 
work consisted largely of building fences, reseeding the grass 
lands, drilling wells, and building stock tanks. 

SCS Camp No. 40 at Howard, Pennsylvania, practically in 
the center of the state, opened in June, 1942, and closed in 
June, 1943. Its work consisted mostly of operating the 
Howard Nursery of the Soil Conservation Service. During the 
early months of the camp, the men weeded the 13,000,000 
seedlings that were being raised in the nursery. Seed collection, 
landscaping, and the development of sites for observational 
planting were included in the list of jobs. It was a smaller 
camp with around fifty men. This camp, like Weeping Water, 
was closed after a large number of men began transferring to 
hospitals and other special projects, thus decreasing the num- 
ber available to keep the large base camps of highest priority 
filled. 

Camp Downey, SCS No. 67, was located in the southeastern 
part of Idaho, about one-half mile east of Downey, and forty 
miles south of Pocatello. The camp was opened in November, 
1942, when Camp Henry was transferred to Downey, and 
closed in February, 1946, The work consisted primarily of 
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the construction and improvement of irrigation systems on 
the farms of the area. During the summers, considerable time 
was spent in harvesting sugar beets, potatoes, and hay crops. 
Side camps were operated at Curlew Valley, near Holbrook, 
and in the Gem Valley, near Grace. The first camp engaged 
in a land utilization program, and the other in work similar 
to that done in the base camp. 

The last SCS camp to be taken over by the Mennonites was 
Camp Pocomoke, No. 52, located near Powellsville, Mary- 
land. Opened by the Friends in 1942, it was placed under 
Mennonite administration November 15, 1944. Camp Poco- 
moke was located on the Delmarva Peninsula, the land which 
extends southward between the Chesapeake Bay and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Salisbury was the nearest large town, fifteen 
miles to the northwest, while Powellsville was about one mile 
to the northeast. The Pocomoke River was a sluggish stream 
flowing south through the peninsula with a fall of about one 
inch to the mile. Because the river had become choked 
with silt and falling trees, the drainage ditches leading into 
the river did not drain the low farming land properly and 
the farms became barren. Farmers abandoned the land and 
impressive buildings stood empty and neglected. 

The CCC camp at Powellsville had begun a drainage project 
in 1939 which the Friends CPS took over in 1942. When the 
Mennonites took charge in 1944, they continued the main 
project of cutting a new channel to be over fourteen miles long 
through an area over which the river had meandered seventeen 
miles. The first step was to stake off the area through which 
the channel was to go. The men then cleared the timber to a 
width ranging from 210 feet at the lower end to 160 feet at the 
Delaware line. The clearing crew cut down brush and tiny 
trees. Others felled the larger trees. Cut brush and smaller 
trees were carried to the sides of the clearing, while larger 
trimmed trees were pulled out with tractors. The next step 
was done by the dynamite crew which blasted out the stumps 
and completed the final clearing operation for the actual dig- 
ging of the channel by power machinery. When the Mennon- 
ites took charge, nine and one-half miles of the ditch had been 
completed. It was also necessary to open up the clogged 
drainage ditches leading into the river. 
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) In these oozing, stagnant pools Mennonite CO’s have “hipbooted” 

and slogged their way through acres and acres of sticky soil. Men have 
fallen in the brown liquid, gargled a few mouthfuls of Maryland’s 
juicy swamp water and then continued their task of pulling, pushing, 
cutting, shoveling, and sawing.}° 


The work of Powellsville involving the use of axes and 
other tools resulted in an extremely high accident frequency 
during the first months before the Mennonites took charge. 
This was perhaps due to the fact that these early assignees were 
mostly from the city and therefore not accustomed to this 
type of manual labor. 


About the middle of the operation the number of assignees became 
reduced and it was decided to transfer the remainder to another 
camp and to bring in a new group of assignees under a different 
church operating agency. It happened that a majority of the new 
assignees had done considerable manual labor before being assigned 
to service and furthermore that they had a much better attitude toward 
the work program. The accident frequency dropped steadily and 
during the final full year of the operation was reduced to that “irre- 
ducible minimum,” namely zero." 


By autumn of 1946, the labor expended had already lowered 
the water table on wet farms enough to improve 34,000 acres 
of farm land, and to make possible the farming of 37,000 
additional acres that were formerly unproductive. 

Camp Pocomoke was closed in March, 1947, at the time 
CPS was terminated. It was the only base camp remaining 
under the NSBRO at the time the CPS program was ended. 
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CHAPTER XI 
FOREST SERVICE 


The Mennonite Central Committee operated six United 
States Forest Service camps. In December, 1942, approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of the men in Mennonite camps were in 
the forestry service; approximately 12 per cent were in this 
work in September, 1945. 

One third of the area of the United States is in timberland. 
This area has furnished fuel and lumber and has held back 
floods, thus preventing erosion of farm lands. In recent 
years the industrial use of timber products has increased so 
greatly that, along with the wasteful use of our forests, the 
supply is being exhausted too rapidly for the future good of 
the nation. With the United States using 40 per cent of the 
world’s annual production of all types of wood, our govern- 
ment has become increasingly concerned about conserving this 
natural resource. ; 


The Department of Agriculture figures that the annual growth 
of all the forests in the country is 11.3 billion cubic feet a year, while 
the annual loss for use, cutting, fires and diseases is 13.5 billion 
cubic feet. This country suffers the unbelievable loss of 2 billion cubic 
feet of wood a year in peace time. . . . The present statistics for saw 
timber are even more appalling. During the years 1941-42 the drain 
almost doubled the growth. 


The United States Forest Service was established in 1905. 
It does three main jobs. The first is the administration of over 
160 national forests. The second is research in fire prevention, 
disease control, and other areas of forestry. The third 
is co-operation with state and private agencies in establishing 
protection against fire and in giving technical advice to 
owners of timberlands. 

Ripe timber in the national forests is sold and 25 per cent 
of the gross receipts is turned over to the states for school 
and road taxes and an additional 10 per cent is used for the 
building of roads in the forests. During the days of CCC, 
work with the forest service was the largest single project. 
When the CCC was discontinued in 1942 there was no longer 
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an adequate labor supply available to carry forward the 
forestry projects started in an earlier day. Even before the 
CCC program was completely abandoned, CPS men were 
being used by the Forest Service. The first FS camps were 
opened in June, 1941, when eight received CPS men. Two 
of these were MCC camps. 


Marietta Camp 


The first Forest Service camp operated by the MCC was 
Camp No. 8, at Marietta, Ohio. Opened in June, 1941, it 
was operated as a co-operative camp with the Brethren until 
May, 1942, when the Mennonites assumed full responsibility 
for it. The camp remained under MCC direction until its 
close in April, 1943. Number 8 was located four miles up 
the Newport Pike and seven miles southeast of Marietta on 
the crest of a hill overlooking the Ohio River. The work 
was in the forestry nursery where sixty-eight acres harbored 
between twenty-five and thirty million pine seedlings. The men 
sowed the seeds, cultivated the seedlings, transplanted the 
young trees, and prepared them for shipment to the forests 
and farms of Ohio. In 1942, three million trees were shipped 
from the Marietta Nursery. David Wedel, Quintus Leather- 
man, and John Schmidt served as directors of the camp. 


Bluffton and Medaryville Camps 


On June 12, 1941, Raymond Hartzler and Phil Frey arrived 
at Civilian Public Service Camp No. 13 east of Bluffton, 
Indiana, and ‘found a place looking something like a meadow 
about ready to mow, with a few buildings scattered in it and 
an oversupply of weeds. All of the water mains had been cut 
and some of the fixtures frozen; the buildings looked smoky 
and gloomy.” A few days later Camp Matron Alta Schrock 
and Dietitian Edna Ramseyer arrived. With their assistance 
and that of the churches of Indiana and Ohio, the camp was 
renovated and soon made ready for occupancy. The camp 
opened officially on June 23. During the first week 131 men 
arrived, making it the largest camp until Denison surpassed it. 

Part of the work was in the fish and game department. 
Among other assignments, this department raised thousands 
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of pheasants. The other work was the forestry project. The 
men gathered 400 bushels of walnuts for planting, built an 
artificial lake, built an artificial sprinkling system, and per- 
formed a variety of other tasks. In early April, 1942, the 
camp was moved to Medaryville, Indiana, where there was 
the possibility of a larger work project with fire prevention 
and control an important part of the work. Most of the men 
transferred to Medaryville on April 8, although a few had 
moved the previous week. A number of the men stayed behind 
to complete the projects at Bluffton. 

The Mennonite Central Commitiee CPS News Letter re- 
ported in May, 1943, 


Nestled on top of a sand ridge amidst the scrub oaks of the Jasper- 
Pulaski Game Preserve is C.P.S. Camp No. 28, about five miles north 
of Medaryville, Indiana. We are on the eastern edge of the 5,000 acre 
forest in which there is a tree seedling nursery, specializing in conifer- 
ous stock, as well as a large game farm on which pheasants and 
quail are grown for propagation purposes. 


The article further stated that in the spring of 1943 some 
55,000 trees were shipped to various parts of Indiana to be 
planted on areas denuded by strip mining. Others were sent 
to muck farms to be planted for windbreaks. At that time 
1,800,000 trees were being transplanted at the rate of about 
100,000 trees a day. Thousands of birds were being hatched 
and raised to be shipped to the various conservation clubs 
throughout the state, who released them to replenish the dimin- 
ishing stock. A considerable amount of emergency farm 
labor was also given on the onion and potato farms within 
fifteen miles of the camp. 

Camp No. 28, Medaryville, closed in April, 1946, although 
a few men remained over into May. The final editorial in the 
camp paper declared that most of the men in camp had felt that 
“this was a good place to be—if they had to remain con- 
scripted.” The article continued, 

Speaking relatively again, it has been good to have been here. 
Seventeen more lines of type won’t permit a list of all the reasons. 
But near the top would come Project Superintendent Albert Egly, 
for we doubt that all CPS has had a finer, more sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding chief than Mr. Egly. It has been a rare good fortune to 
have had him at the helm of the Technical Service. There have been 
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the foremen. ... All of these men are worthy of our appreciation . . 
they were generous in their concessions, and understanding of our 
weaknesses. We hope they will remember us for the things we stood 
for, rather than for what we sometimes practice. .. . Finally, one is 
grateful that our relations with the general public have been excellent. 
The tensions of war might well have made them otherwise.” 


Raymond Hartzler continued his work as director after 
the camp moved to Medaryville. He was followed by Melvin 
Funk, John Stalter, and Richard Weaver. 


Camino Camp 


Approximately two thousand miles west, in central Cali- 
fornia, was another Mennonite Forest Service camp. Civilian 
Public Service Camp No. 31, often known as Camp Snowline, 
was located on the western slope of the Sierra Nevada Range 
in the Eldorado National Forest. Approximately sixty miles 
east of Sacramento, twelve miles above Placerville, California, 
and three miles west of Camino, the camp was on U.S. 
Route 50. 

An army report on Camp Snowline early in 1942 had de- 
clared ‘“‘no rehabilitation necessary and camp is in condition 
for occupancy.” In fact, operating accessories remaining in 
the building were serviceable, ninety cords of wood and twenty 
tons of coal were on hand, and the entire camp was in excellent 
condition, the report stated. On April 1, therefore, the Di- 
rector of Selective Service issued an order setting up Civilian 
Public Service Camp No. 31. The work, stated the order, 
was to be “transportation improvements, erosion control, 
forest culture, forest protection, range improvements and 
structural improvements.”’ 

On April 23, 1942, twenty-seven young men from the 
Cascade Locks, Oregon, camp arrived at No. 31 and began 
preparing it for those who were to follow. 


Life began simultaneously in Dormitory A and the dining hall, 
the two most logical starting places. A half year’s accumulation of 
dust and debris was neatly disposed of; beds and mattresses were 
installed; . . . Wilfred Pearson took over in the hospital; Swede 
Unruh grabbed a wheelbarrow and headed for the woodpile; Leonard 
Wiebe began the unending task of unstopping all the drains on the 
place. 
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Four months later, there were 146 men in the camp, 89 Men- 
nonites and 57 non-Mennonites. Throughout the history of 
the camp, as was true in several other places, the proportion 
of non-Mennonite men was high. Among them were a con- 
siderable number of men who had gone to college and to 
graduate school. A large number of faiths were represented 
in the camp. Among them were the Pentecostal Church of 
God, Baptist, Apostolic Christian, Catholics, Church of Christ, 
Church of the First Born, Disciples of Christ, Emissaries of 
Divine Light, Friends, Full Gospel, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Lat- 
ter-day Saints, Lutherans, Methodists, Molokans, United 
Presbyterians, War Resisters, Christadelphians, Church of the 
Essenes, and nonafhliated. This created a problem, as was 
explained by one director. 


One major difficulty in the history of this camp has been the 
wide breach between the approach of the Mennonites and that of the 
non-Mennonite activists in regard to basis and reasons for the C.O. 
position, camp and C.P.S. administration, and apparent importance 
of and attitudes toward the work program. All of this coupled with 
the fact that this camp had a greater percentage of non-Mennonite 
men than any other Mennonite Camp, gives a pretty definite basis 
for tension and dissension.* 


The Mennonite and non-Mennonite groups found it difficult 
to understand each other. Among the non-Mennonites were a 
considerable number who were very critical of the NSBRO 
and MCC policies. A case in point had to do with emergency 
farm labor. A number of the men objected to pruning fruit 
trees in the farmers’ orchards when there was a possibility 
that the money earned might go into the federal treasury 
to be used for defense purposes. Those who objected thought 
the MCC had compromised its position when it allowed the 
men to do this work. They stated in a letter of January 24, 
“Eliminate this compromising work immediately from your 
work sheets and let us be right—regardless. Failing this you 
fail most those whom you lead and your responsibility is 
great.”> The pruning project had started in December, 1942, 
when twenty-five men were pruning the pear trees of the 
Placerville Fruit Association. The farmers paid the govern- 
ment sixty cents an hour for the work. The men working on 
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it hoped this firsthand contact with the farmers, who were 
pleased with the service given, would result in better com- 
munity relations. 


When the United States Comptroller’s Office ruled on De- 
cember 16 that all funds earned by the men in emergency farm 
work must go into the general fund of the treasury, consider- 
able anxiety was felt not only by the men but also by the 
NSBRO. The agencies in the NSBRO protested and decided 
that no more men would be placed on this type of work until an 
agreement was reached whereby the money would go for relief 
and reconstruction purposes, or be used to support the CPS 
program. In the meanwhile, SS Director Hershey promised 
that the money would not be turned over to the treasury until a 
satisfactory agreement had been reached. During the period of 
negotiations, tree pruning continued and the men became in- 
creasingly impatient because no clear answer was given them. 
The answer given them was, ‘‘Negotiations are still in prog- 


ress.” The Snowliner replied, 


The fact that a program such as ‘CPS entails a tremendous 
amount of detail work as well as a certain amount of procedures 
which, in the common interest, must remain secret can easily be 
appreciated. But no justification can be claimed for withholding 
from campees these facts and developments which concern the very 
conscience which they are so jealously defending against a rising 
tide of moral dictatorship. 

Evasive answers are not enough—in fact, they are even more 
detrimental than total silence. If the cards cannot be spread on the 
table when they are requested, campees should be told so in so many 
words. It is in this precise condition that much of the unrest 
in CPS camps today finds its roots. Logical, intelligent, worthy 
questions are dodged by an indirect, cloudy answer that leaves the 
questioner not only still groping in the dark but also seething with 
dissatisfaction.® 


The February 3 answer to the letter of January 24 ex- 
plained the position of the MCC and the NSBRO. No di- 
rective was sent out to the camps ending emergency farm labor, 
it stated, because it was felt that the NSBRO could still work 
out a satisfactory solution. 


NSB, with co-operating administrative agencies, is continuing 
to work on the problem hoping that by spring a satisfactory solution 
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can be worked out that will not put either the boys in camp or the 
administrative agency in a compromising position. 


The letter also explained that the MCC had incorrectly as- 
sumed that emergency farm labor had ended during the early 
winter and would not be a problem again until spring by 
which time a ruling should have been made. Continuing, the 
letter stated that from the beginning emergency farm work 
was purely voluntary in view of the fact that the money then 
held in escrow might possibly later be turned into the treasury. 
The NSBRO had been led to believe, however, that it would 
be held in a separate fund. The MCC later went on record 
that in the future consent would not be given for the contin- 
uance of a program of emergency farm service until the prob- 
lem of the funds was solved satisfactorily. If, however, a piece 
of work had been started, the MCC suggested that the men 
should not withdraw from it suddenly but should attempt to 
work out with the farmer a satisfactory plan for terminating 
the service. 
Paul French in a letter of February 19 assured the men, 


We are still working on the farm problem and have been assured 
today by Selective Service that none of the funds so far received by 
technical agencies will be turned into the treasury until a plan satis- 
factory to us and the government is worked out. 


The receipt of this letter led the pruners to decide to finish 
the season, but they selected a committee to write a letter to 
the Placerville Fruit Growers’ Association explaining that if 
the funds should go into the general fund of the treasury, they 
“would regretfully consider it necessary to quit pruning im- 
mediately.”’ Regarding emergency farm work for the future, 
they felt they ‘‘cannot start any new projects until a final, fav- 
orable decision is made in Washington with respect to the 
ultimate destination of the money earned.’”’ 

Many a young man, however, took the position: “I can 
conscientiously prune pear trees. I do not like it that the 
financial matter is not settled but I do believe that the NSB 
will do all in its power to see that it is settled in the best 
possible manner and I believe I have an obligation to fulfill 
to those farmers in such dire need in this community.”’ Others 
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reasoned that since the work was significant and had a long- 
term value in the production of food, they could conscientiously 
do the work, and the use of the money then became the re- 
sponsibility of the government. To refuse consistently this 
service would require also the refusal to pay income and 
revenue taxes. 

Others, among whom the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
group were leaders, felt that the work involved a compromise 
and that the reputation of the entire camp and program was 
involved. There should be a common approach to this prob- 
lem that would convince the more sensitive that they had the 
backing of the entire camp, MCC, and NSBRO. Being 
agpressive and activist in their approach, they tried by letters 
such as the one to the MCC referred to above and by other 
means of persuasion to have their point of view adopted as the 
official one. 

The great majority of the Mennonite young men, and 
others, too, felt that the leaders of the MCC could be trusted 
to work out the best possible answer under the circumstances. 
The other group, not knowing the MCC leadership, was dis- 
trustful and critical. In the end, the point of view of the. 
former group was justified, for the government agreed to 
hold the earnings in a separate fund until the close of the war 
when their ultimate disposition would be decided. It should 
be added, however, that the solution even then was not satis- 
factory to the latter group, for there was still no assurance 
that the government would in the end use the money for a 
purpose considered desirable by the men. It should be pointed 
out that after the close of the war the attempt to use the fund 
for the relief of needy children in Europe ended in failure 
and the fund was turned into the general fund of the treasury. 

The criticism of the regular work program was also more 
open and severe in Camp Snowline than in many of the eastern 
camps—and perhaps justifiably so. It was the feeling of the 
men that the work program was geared to the former CCC 
pattern although Forest Supervisor Edwin F. Smith told the 
men that CO’s in CPS camps had been doing 2.8 times the 
amount of work per man-hour done by the CCC’s. The Snow- 
liner reported, 
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The greatest concern to the fellows is the lack of organization 
throughout the entire work project. At times when men seem to be 
loafing it is a matter of not having sufficient work to do, not that 
there isn’t enough work to do, but it hasn’t been lined up properly. 
Production schedules are still based on CCC and WPA records while 
it is a proven fact that CPS men work more rapidly than those of the 
previous organizations. Some of the forestry men have the idea 
that we have been sent here as punishment, rather than as an alterna- 
tive to military service for the purpose of doing work of national 
importance.® 


One camper stated the problem in this way: 


Our crew leaves at any time between 7:30 A.M. and 8:00. It 
seems to make little difference. Then we drive until about 9:30 and 
arrive at the proposed place of work. After another thirty minutes 
of doing practically nothing, finally by ten we begin on the job. At 
11:45 we stop for dinner; at 1:15 we begin work; at 3:30 we get 
into the truck and start for camp. We arrive there any time between 
4:30 and 4:45 P.M. and call that a day. It hurts my conscience to 
put time in that way when at home we were used to doing an honest 
day’s work and now they need my services there so badly. 


The camp director who reported the above appraisal went on 
to say: 

It hurts me to try to pep up a man who has very much reason 
to feel that he is not at a place where they actually do much work of 
national importance. This feeling of just being here is very wide- 
spread throughout camp, and the newcomers suffer a terrific letdown 
when they come in and see what actually goes on. They just naturally 
feel that they are not filling an important place while humanity needs 
them in so many other important places.® 


On the other hand, the men perhaps did not realize the 
necessity of having a large amount of man power on hand 
to fight forest fires. The Camp Snowline F.O.R. newsletter 
said the area was known as the ‘‘asbestos forest” and that no 
large fire had occurred in it for the last ten years. After an . 
analysis of the previous summer’s experience with fires, the 
F.O.R. newssheet was convinced that 75 men could very well 
do the job for which 150 had been provided. To them it 
seemed a great mistake thus to waste man power. In the late 
summer of 1944, however, the men had their opportunity to 
help fight a 4,000-acre fire, one of the largest ever to hit that 
area. Practically all the CPS men were called out, and many 
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others, so that the total.crew numbered about 300. Most of 
the CPS men began fighting the fire on Thursday and it was 
not until Sunday afternoon that it was brought under control. 
Since much of the area was covered with poison oak, several of 
the men suffered from oak poisoning as a result of their fire 
fighting. Project Superintendent Leon Johnson praised the 
men for their work and added that now they could see that 
large fires could happen in that area too. Even before this 
large fire, ‘‘more fires and more acres had burned this season 
alone,” than for both previous fire seasons put together. 

Making due allowance for an inefficient use of man power, 
the work report for the camp looks impressive. In the nine- 
month period from July 1, 1943, to April 1, 1944, 


16,680 acres of timber land were covered by a survey crew; 114 acres 
of public campgrounds were developed; 22 acres were given a 
general cleanup; 200 acres of timber were covered for tree insect 
pest control; a total of 75 acres came under fire hazard reduction; 
36 miles of telephone lines, 316 miles of timber trails and minor 
roads, 4 miles of foot trails and 30 miles of horse trails were remade 
or maintained; 1,880 rods of drift fence were reconstructed; 300 rods 
of stream and lake bank protection were constructed; 350 signs 
and markers were made from redwood; equipment repair and main- 
tenance required 2,206 man-days; preparation and transportation of 
materials entailed 3,717 man-days; 691 man-days were used for fire 
pre-suppression; in the construction and care of young pine tree 
nurseries, 2,419 man-days were spent; 7 buildings of various types 
in this National Forest area were rebuilt or repaired; 105 man-days 
were required in construction of a bridge; 63 man-days were spent at 
working on sewage waste disposal systems; water supply systems 
involved 184 man-days; several small reservoirs were built; 870 man- 
days were consumed fighting forest fires; 1,500 feet of pipe and tile 
lines were laid; 1,400 man-days were spent at emergency farm labor 
pruning many hundred acres of pear trees; and then approximately 
1,800 cords of fire-wood were cut. As you can note by this resume, 
much of the work tends to have more of a long-range value rather 
than an immediate “showing,” and is important work if analyzed.!° 


Considerable work was done in side camps or “spike camps.”’ 
In the summer of 1943, for instance, there were side camps 
located at Tahoe, Mosquito, Caldor Airnort, Georgetown 
in the Eldorado National Forest, Forest Hill in Tahoe Na- 
tional Forest, Timber Cruising in Stanislaus National Forest, 
and the Feather River Branch Station in Plumas Forest. In 
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these camps there were from six to fifteen men each. The men 
were generally reluctant to accept these assignments, for it 
often meant a stay of several months in an isolated area where 
group activities could not well be carried on. Others, however, 
got considerable satisfaction from this kind of labor, for it 
gave them a greater opportunity to direct their own work. 

The men in Camp Snowline helped preserve five billion feet 
of merchantable timber belonging to the government. A large 
percentage of this was the valuable sugar pine variety. They 
also helped “protect sufficient forage to feed 9000 head of 
cattle and horses and 18,000 head of sheep and goats—not to 
mention the deer, bear, fish, and other wild life living in 
this forest.’”™ 

The problem of public relations was a serious one in the 
early history of the Camino camp. The Placerville Times, 
‘May 6, 1942, reported, 


In a vigorous, impromptu talk before the Club (Lions) Dr. T. J. 
Anderson voiced protest against allowing members of the conscien- 
tious objectors . . . to leave the confines of their camp after they 
had concluded their day’s or week’s work. 


They’re allowed more liberty than our soldiers, he charged 
—30 days’ furlough a year, from eight to twelve week ends off and 
camp liberty at the discretion of the director. 

He said he . . . had drawn to the attention of the camp director 
that if the objectors were allowed to fish the streams of the county 
it was possible that things might be “unpleasant.’”’ He went on, it 
would be highly inadvisable to have any of these individuals caught 
on the streams by fishermen or hunters who have spent their money 
and time in promoting the planting of fish. He had further recom- 
mended, he said, that it would not be advisable to have them ‘“‘roam- 
ing around” the county, as many citizens might resent their presence. 
The speaker then made the demand that something be done about it. 


Anderson was answered by Robert Weidman who had spent 
eighteen months in a combat unit with the United States Army 
in Europe. Weidman called attention to the first amendment 
of the Constitution, guaranteeing freedom of speech, religion, 
and the press. 


“That,” he said, “means what it says, freedom of religion. These 
people,” he continued, “are few—the ones who refuse to fight in the 
armed forces. They are protected by the Constitution which was 
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founded on tolerance.” He recommended that the problem should 
be calmly considered before any action is taken. 

Weidman also drew attention to the fact that the church pays 
their way, and that they serve in the capacity of workers without 
pay. It is part of their religion, he added, not to fight. As it is now 
they are filling a place in the forest left vacant when the CCC’s were 
removed. We may need them this summer to fight fires which may be 
started by Jap planes. 


Another veteran then arose to remark that these men could 
enter noncombatant work. ‘“These fellows, he said, have no 
right to that religious freedom if they are not willing to serve 
in a non-combatant service for their country.” 

As a result of this attitude of certain persons in the com- 
munity, the boys in camp met and agreed voluntarily to confine 
themselves strictly to the campgrounds for the time being. 
The supervisor of the Forest Service assured Director Bru- 
baker that the majority of the people of the community were 
not hostile and he felt that the agitation would soon subside. 

In December, however, two other incidents occurred, which 
again threatened good public relations. The Fellowship of 
Reconciliation group in camp carried out a project with the 
help of other campers of making Christmas toys for the chil- 
dren in the Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, Arizona. 
After the package was taken to the express office for shipment, 
Director Bachman received a call from the district attorney, 
asking what the parcel contained. According to the camp 
paper, word had been circulated that it contained dynamite. 
He was told that it was a package of toys and that they were 
given permission to inspect it. The attorney suggested that the 
sender come to the express office and give the express agent 
permission to inspect it. After lunch Forest Supervisor Smith 
in the presence of several men from the camp, the sheriff, and 
District Attorney Lyons opened the package and found that 
it contained the material the camp said was in it. 


The District Attorney and Sheriff were not at all slow in ex- 
pressing their displeasure because the gifts were sent to Japanese 
children. They both explained they were opposed to the Japanese 
and they could see no reason why we should send them gifts. It so 
happened that we had attempted to find some needy families in the 
community who were not taken care of by some group and to 
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whom we could give food, gifts, etc. We were unable to find any 
cases and told them of this. We also suggested that if they knew of 
any cases we should be glad to know of them. It seemed to cause 
a stir in town and we told them we were sorry about this and assured 
them that had we realized this might have caused a stir in the com- 
munity we would have made shipment through Sacramento.!* 


On Christmas Eve eight of the campers rented a private 
car and went down to Placerville to go caroling. The pastor 
of the Federated Church helped them plan their itinerary. Dr. 
T. J. Anderson, who had given the speech at the Lions’ Club 
referred to above, was included in the list of homes. He came 
out in the yard, listened to their singing, asked them where 
they were from, and then thanked them for their song and 
went into the house. A few days later, December 30, a letter 
written to General Hershey by Dr. Anderson appeared in the 
Placerville Times. The letter stated, 


As the Chairman of Selective Service Board No. 31, Placerville, Cali- 
fornia, I resent the intrusion of these inmates and their subversive 
actions and I ask that immediate steps be taken to remove the camp 
from this community. Their continued presence here will ultimately 
lead to disorder and the breakdown of community morale. They are 
not needed here for forest protection as we have plenty of loyal 
Americans working for the lumber companies who have always fur- 
nished adequate fire protection, plus loyal farmers and others. This 
situation warrants your immediate attention. 


A letter to Camp Director Bachman stated, 


I wish to enter a most strenuous protest against the action of some 
of the inmates of your camp by their intrusion at my home on Christ- 
mas Eve. Their presence was uninvited and certainly not wanted or 
enjoyed. My family . . . were united for the first time since last 
summer and our Xmas Eve was spoiled by the intrusion of your 
inmates. I will not be responsible if they come again. 

I also wish to protest the action of the inmates of your camp 
in sending Xmas presents to the Japanese Camp at Poston, Arizona. 
This interest shown in our enemies indicates sympathy for them 
which is decidedly un-American. 


These incidents concerning public relations at Camino are 
given at length not because in themselves they were more im- 
portant than a dozen others occurring in other camps but be- 
cause they are illustrations that show how easily public rela- 
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tions could become strained, even when, as in this case, the 
opposition was only a small minority in the community. 

Camp Snowline, on the other hand, attempted to foster 
harmonious public relations. One of the arguments for con- 
tinuing the pruning of pear trees was that the farmers who 
needed this help appreciated what was being done for them. 
Earlier in the program the men helped the farmers after 
supper and on Saturday afternoons by picking pears. The 
money earned by the men was contributed to charitable causes. 
Several winters later, twenty-five fellows chopped a winter’s 
wood supply for a sick family in the neighborhood. A con- 
siderable number of wives worked in town where their services 
were appreciated. On the other hand, the presence of the 
wives in the community created a problem, for many people 
resented having the men: spend time in town visiting their 
wives. The women, therefore, were encouraged to come to the 
camp to visit their husbands instead of the husbands going to 
town. The camp also entertained the people of the community, 
using some of the community talent on the program. These 
efforts plus the valuable help the campers were giving the 
farmers of the region helped establish much better public re- 
lations than had existed previously. 

The camp was closed in December, 1946. During its four 
years nine men had served in the office of camp director. Camp 
strength had mounted to over 180 in the early autumn of 1945, 
but by November 30, 1946, the number had gone down to 107. 
The camp directors and acting directors who served at Camino 
were H. H. Brenneman, Leland Bachman, Erwin Goering, 
Jesse Harder, Delbert Schrag, David Ebersole, Theo. Friesen, 
Robert Kaufman, and Verney Unruh. 


North Fork Camp 


The fifth Forest Service camp under Mennonite administra- 
tion was opened at North Fork, California, in May, 1942. 
Camp No. 5 was located fifty miles northeast of Fresno, in the 
foothills at an altitude of 2,600 feet, below the timber line, 
and near the base of the Sierra Nevadas. The exact location 
was one-half mile northwest of North Fork. It was the last 
abandoned of four CCC camps serving the Sierra National 
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Forest. The buildings were only average in quality but the 
recreational facilities were excellent with “badminton, basket- 
ball, tennis, volleyball and horseshoe courts, in addition to a 
swimming pool and football-softball field.” 


The camp was opened under the leadership of Leland 
Bachman when thirty-eight campers arrived from Medaryville 
on May 25, 1942. “Similar groups of 38 arrived two days 
later from the Denison, Iowa, and Henry, Illinois, camps.”’ 
The work was chiefly fire prevention and fire fighting. In Jan- 
uary, 1943, the camp reported they had “seen action in 20 
fires that destroyed 88,003 acres and required 1,470 man-days 
to conquer. On two of these fires 1000 fighters were required 
on each, with one tremendous blaze having a perimeter of 
78 miles.” During the life of the camp, 4,689 man-days were 
spent in fighting forest fires and 14,232 in fire presuppression, 
which refers to the work of organizing, training, managing, 
equipping, and maintaining fire suppression units for effective 
work. In early 1943 a group of twenty-two men were located 
at the San Joaquin Experimental Range for the purpose of 
wild life and forage research. The camp was closed in March, 
1946. Leland Bachman was followed as director by Sam 
Goosen, Leland Brenneman, and Jacob Goering. 


Smoke Jumpers 


One of the most widely publicized Civilian Public Service 
camps was No. 103, near Missoula, Montana. It was a Forest 
Service camp under the administration of the Mennonite 
Central Committee, but with the men chosen from all the 
agencies. 


Credit for suggesting that CPS men could be used in para- 
chute forest fire fighting goes to Phil Stanley, a Quaker as- 
signee from Indiana. In a letter to Axel Lindh, then head of 
Fire Control for Region One, dated October 12, 1942, he 


wrote, 


It occurred to me some three months ago that you might need men 
for your parachute fire-fighting corps, either for experimental pur- 
poses or to do the actual fire fighting. ... Of course, if you can use us, 
the project will have to be okaved bv Selective Service and the 
Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia. . . .14 
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Mr. Lindh was favorable to the idea and started action 
through Selective Service and the NSBRO that led to the 
approval of the project. ‘‘So far as the Forest Service officials 
here in this region are concerned, we will be mighty glad to 
recruit parachute firefighting candidates from the Civilian Pub- 
lic Service camps,’ he wrote to Mr. Stanley. 


In a meeting of executive camp directors of CPS agencies 
on February 12, 1943, “The memorandum of agreement be- 
tween the National Service Board and the Department of 
Agriculture concerning the unit to be established to learn the 
parachute techniques for fighting fires was discussed.” It was 
stated at that time that sixty men were to be chosen, with more 
to be selected later if additional equipment and funds became 
available. Each agency was to submit thirty-five names from 
which the final sixty were to be selected. The NSBRO Board 
of Directors, meeting on March 8, ‘“‘approved the plans for the 
parachute fire fighting unit.’ A few days later, Albert Gaed- 
dert met the Missoula Forest Service personnel and came to 
an understanding with them on the administration of the unit. 
The Forest Service agreed to provide maintenance for sixty 
men. In addition there were the director and his wife, an 
assistant, a nurse and six cooks, as there were to be several side 
camps. Food and lodging were to be provided by the Forest 
Service, as well as housing facilities for the director and his 
wife, and for the nurse. The technical agency also agreed to 
provide the director with periodic trips to the side camps and 
to transport the food to the camps. Cots, blankets, and sleep- 
ing bags were also provided. Applications for admission to 
the camp were to be forwarded to the Forest Service by the 
church administrative agencies of the NSBRO and were to 
be accompanied by physical examination reports and statements 
by the director and the camp superintendent where the applicant 
was stationed. From the church agency approved list the 
Forest Service would select its sixty men. Over three hundred 
men applied of whom 118 were recommended to the Forest 
Service. 

On April 19, the Forest Service personnel at Missoula 
selected sixty men from this list of 118 applications, choosing 
approximately twenty men each from Brethren, Friends, and 
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Mennonite camps. Present at the time of the selection were 
Albert Gaeddert, regional director of Mennonite CPS camps, 
and Roy Wenger, director of the Missoula camp. The selec- 
tions were made with the help of Gaeddert and Wenger, 
which illustrated the splendid spirit of co-operation that char- 
acterized the Forest Service men from the very beginning of 
the planning for the camp. The government men were 
pleased with the applications and remarked that all 118 of the 
applicants could have been used if equipment had been avail- 
able for them. At the same time five men from each of the 
three agencies were selected to come to the camp on May 3 for 
two weeks of intensive training in parachute “rigging” (repair 
and packing) before the larger group would come on May 17. 

These men were first assembled at Camp Paxson on Seeley 
Lake, about sixty miles north of Missoula. In a parklike site, 
surrounded by one-hundred-feet-high tamaracks, were fifteen 
small cabins, a large lodge, and a well-equipped washhouse. 
As the Girl Reserves were to take over the camp on the 
twentieth of June, it became necessary to divide the group 
into two units for training. Those who trained last were moved 
to the Seeley Lake Ranger Station, just across the lake from 
Camp Paxson. 

While the first group learned to pack parachutes and jump 
them, the second group did construction work and cut wood 
for cooking and heating. Later the second group was given 
its training. After all of the men had completed the instruc- 
tional program, the unit was broken up into squads of from 
eight to fifteen men and stationed at six strategic points for fire 
fighting: Seeley Lake, Big Prairie, and Nine Mile in Montana; 
Moose Creek and McCall in Idaho, and Redwood Ranger 


Station in southern Oregon. 


By July the Nine Mile camp at Huson, about thirty miles 
northwest of Missoula, Montana, was made the headquarters 
for No. 103. It was an abandoned CCC camp, with accom- 
modations for eighty men. Here the campers spent much of 
their time putting up hay when they were not fighting fires. 
This work served the double purpose of keeping the men physi- 
cally fit and of furnishing hay for the hundreds of pack mules 
used to carry supplies and equipment to guard stations and 
to and from the fires. 
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Redwood Ranger camp was located in southwestern Oregon, 
at the edge of Cave Junction, a town of 120 persons fifteen 
miles north of the California line, in Josephine County. The 
men of this group were responsible to Region VI of the Forest 
Service with headquarters in Portland, Oregon. Big Prairie 
camp was located in a narrow valley, accessible only by plane 
or pack horse, on the south fork of the Flathead River, in 
northwestern Montana. Another group was located at Mc- 
Call, Idaho, in the southwestern part of the state. The 
project work here consisted of building a parachute loft, a 
jumping tower, and an obstacle course, and of road and bridge 
repair. At Moose Creek camp, located in central Idaho, 
west of Missoula, the men lived in tent cabins and spent time in 
putting up hay, repairing buildings, making trails, and con- 
structing tent platforms. 

The 1944 season found men stationed also at Cayuse Land- 
ing in northern Idaho and in the city of Missoula. In 1945 
when the camp strength was up to 215 as compared to 119 for 
the previous summer, men were located in the following ad- 
ditional places: Savenac Nursery, Hangen, Montana; Twisp, 
Washington; Mud Lake Lookout, Lincoln, Montana;, Black 
Bear Ranger Station, Coram, Montana; Kelley Creek Ranger 
Station, Pierce, Idaho; Schafer Ranger Station, Missoula, 
Montana; Glacier Park, Montana; Augusta, Montana; 
Lochsa Ranger Station, Pierce, Idaho; Spotted Bear Ranger 
Station, Coram, Montana; Sentinel Mountain Lookout, near 


Missoula, and Edith Peak Lookout, near Nine Mile. 


Smoke jumping as a means of fire control was first attempted 
by a small Forest Service experimental squad in 1939. From 
the first the program was successful. It was estimated that in 
1942 alone with only thirty-five trained men there was a 
saving of $23,000 to the Forest Service through the use of this 
technique which enabled the men to get to small fires quickly 
and to extinguish them before they spread far enough to be 
greatly destructive. When the CPS men reported for training 
as smoke jumpers in May, 1943, there were, therefore, some 
experienced Forest Service men to supervise them. Nine of 
the fifteen men who reported early in May helped to prepare 
the camp for those to follow while six were trained in para- 
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chute rigging and maintenance. This meant becoming thor- 
oughly familiar with the different types of parachutes, learning 
how to repair them, and being instructed in the correct method 
of packing them for use. 

On May 17 the first group of thirty-three CPS men began 
their jumper training and completed it on June 16. The second 
group began on June 12 and finished on July 10. After the 
rigger training came ground, fire control, and first-aid training. 
The ground training was considered the most intense and rig- 
orous of the entire training program. Beginning with before 
breakfast calisthenics and continuing later in the morning with 
workouts on a difficult obstacle course and other conditioning 
devices, it culminated in the tower jump. “In this phase, 
fully equipped men are jumped from a 25-foot tower and are 
stopped in their fall five feet above ground by a large rope 
attached to their harness and snubbed to an overhead beam.”’® 
After at least two weeks of this came the actual jumping. 
Each man was given seven training jumps from a plane before 
he was sent to his first fire. In 1943 “‘as high as 35 men were 
dressed, instructed, taken aloft, and jumped within the usual 
2 to 3 hour period available during the best flying days.’’® 


During the 1943 training sessions, approximately 500 para- 
chute jumps were performed with nine lost-time accidents, of 
which five were serious enough to prevent the men from regain- 
ing their lost training. There were numerous sprained ankles 
in the history of the camp. In the 1944 season the most serious 
accidents to CPS men were broken bones in a foot, and a 
brain concussion requiring extended hospitalization. The 
specially constructed suits and helmets plus the rigorous train- 
ing and emphasis on safety measures kept down the accident 
rate. Men unable to serve as parachutists because of injuries 
were placed in lookout towers. 


Fire control training was highly important, for the men 
might spend an hour getting to the fire by parachute and then 
from two days to a week fighting the fire. Most of the men 
had had experience fighting fires in other camps before coming 
to Missoula, but they nevertheless were given intensive training 
in combating practice fires. 


11 
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About 80 per cent of ‘the fires in the region covered by the 
smoke jumpers were started by lightning. Such fires were 
reported immediately after an electrical storm or smoldered 
several days before being detected by the man in the lookout 
station. As soon as it was discovered, the reporter telephoned 
the location of the fire to headquarters. The call may have 
come at any time during the day or night, but the smoke 
jumpers were generally taken out early in the morning when 
the dampness had kept the fire from getting a rapid start. 
When word was received, the men and tools for fighting the 
fire were quickly taken to the flying field. The basic tools 
included a Pulaski (combination ax and mattock) and a shovel, 
a canteen, and a two-day supply of ‘‘K” rations. After arriving 
at the flying field, the men were “‘suited up”’ in their heavily 
padded uniforms, the door was removed from the plane, the 
men entered the cabin, and they were off on a trip of from a 
few to perhaps two hundred miles. 


When the fire was located, the pilot flew over and around 
it to give the spotter time to select the most suitable landing 
place for his men. A drift chute was then thrown out to see 
which way the air currents were moving. Then the plane 
circled to the correct place and the men prepared to jump. 
The first man took his position in the door of the plane 
awaiting the signal for the jump. 


The pilot cuts the motor, the signal comes, the muscles in the 
jumper’s arms and shoulders tighten, he pulls himself out of the 
door and starts falling through space, down, down—and then a 
terrific jerk, as his parachute opens over him. After that he floats 
gently (he hopes) to the ground.!? | 


Guide lines from the chute made it possible to control partly 
the direction in which it moved. But the most dangerous 
moment was the landing. 


Realization that the ground is near does not come until late, per- 
haps a hundred feet from the ground. Oscillation, swinging of the 
jumper under his canopy, must be stopped. Logs and rocks must 
be dodged. You bend your knees slightly and as your feet touch you 
roll, clamber back to your feet, deflate your chute, and start undoing 
your gear.7§ 
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But the men seemed to enjoy it and came back for more 
jumps. “There’s a subtle fascination about falling through 
space. It gets in your blood.’’® They, however, did not always 
land in a grassy field. Sometimes they landed in trees, their 
chutes catching on the limbs and leaving them dangling per- 
haps fifty feet up in the air. They then used the long rope 
they carried in a pocket of the jumping suit and after fastening 
it to the parachute and unhooking their harness according 
to a much-practiced procedure, they lowered themselves to 
the ground with it. 

The next step was to extinguish the fire. In the meantime 
a man was dispatched with a mule pack train to the scene 
of the fire to carry in additional food and bring out the chutes 
and equipment. Since the jumpers had arrived at the fire 
quickly, it was probably small and a few men could bring it 
under control. The 132-acre Bell Lake fire on September 10, 
1944, high on the divide between Idaho and Montana, how- 
ever, was an exception. Eight Seeley Lake jumpers arrived on 
it first. The next day thirteen more were dropped. Since the 
group was close to a lake, a marine pump was dropped. Two 
days after the thirteen landed, it was decided to drop a com- 
plete fire camp. When eight more parachuted in, the total 
number of men on the fire was twenty-nine. A half-dozen 
plane loads of food and equipment were then dropped in a 
small meadow a half mile from the camp site. Soon the camp 
was set up and well-prepared food was being served, enabling 
the exhausted fighters to regain their efficiency. That evening 
nine additional men arrived on foot. ‘‘As a first in Smoke 
Jumpers’ fire camps, the Bell Lake experiment was pronounced 
a success by all who enjoyed its advantages.’ 


The work, however, was not always exciting. In 1943, the 
smoke jumper squad attacked half as many fires by ground 
travel as by parachute. In 1944 a larger per cent were attacked 
by air. When the men were not fighting fires, they may have 
been busy building fence, building a plane hangar, cutting 
lumber, constructing a saddle shed, and mostly putting up 
hay. Others constructed trails and telephone lines and main- 
tained roads. Some were cooks, others procured wood, and a 
number improved the ranger stations. During the winter, a 
variety of jobs furnished steady employment. 
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In 1943 the smoke jumpers suppressed thirty-one fires, and 
in 1944 more than seventy. By September, 1945, the Missoula 
region had already attacked 179 fires that season. Fires 
attacked from the air in that region had amounted to 155 in 
the 1940-44 period, while in 1945 alone 170 fires were 
attacked from the air in that area. In addition many fires 
were fought in Regions IV and VI. 


A letter from P. D. Hanson, regional forester at Missoula, 
to Camp Director Arthur J. Wiebe in December, 1945, called 
attention to the fact that the 1945 fire season was an unusually 
severe one with 1,200 forest fires. 


Even so, our total area of burned forest at the close of the season 
was small. Such an accomplishment was made possible by the 
splendid action of our air-borne firemen, the smoke jumpers. Many 
of the 181 fires our jumpers suppressed in the nation’s most remote 
wilderness could have become catastrophic had the jumpers not per- 
formed expertly and efficiently. To them goes a large share of the 
credit for a nationally important job well done.?! 


As was indicated above, the co-operation between the Forest 
Service personnel and the CPS men was excellent. Public re- 
lations were never a problem and newspaper publicity was gen- 
erous. A highly favorable article by Margaret Bean on ‘“‘Con- 
chies Jump Fires’? appeared in the Spokane, Washington, 
Spokesman Review on June 17, 1945. Said she, 


Possibly their courage to fight for their convictions, an infinitesimal 
minority against an overwhelming majority, is responsible for their 
volunteering for this most daredevil of all jobs, that of the smoke 
jumper. For certainly it is a rugged job, if there ever was one, both 
in training and practice. 


The article appeared later in the Milwaukee Journal. The 
Daily Missoulian also carried several favorable articles. 


The morale in the camp was perhaps highest of that in any 
CPS camp. It was a unit of contrasts. 


Men raced to fires at eighty miles per hour, and walked away at three. 
Having one of CPS’s most stimulating projects, 103 also had some 
of the dullest. Some men lived in steam-heated homes in Missoula, 
while others shivered in snow-covered tents. A few men worked at 
office desks, while the majority wielding hand tools, sweated or 
shivered—depending upon the season.” 
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With the wide scattering of the men and the wide diver- 
gences in their philosophies and theology it was more difficult 
to set up a generally satisfactory religious life program in this 
camp than in the majority under MCC administration. Di- 
rector Arthur Wiebe reported in July, 1945, however, ‘“‘About 
ninety per cent of the men attend church when it is available, 
especially where they can attend churches of their own choice.” 

On January 15, 1946, the last man transferred out of the 
camp and it was officially closed. Fewer than 240 men will 
ever be able to say, “I was a member of the CPS Smoke 
Jumper Unit,” declared the camp paper. Arthur Wiebe fol- 
lowed Roy Wenger as director of the camp. 


Forest Service in World War I 


The story of CO service in fire fighting during World War I 
is not generally known. In July, 1918, an officer at Camp 
Lewis, Washington, lined up Special Detachment No. 1, prin- 
cipally a CO company, and announced that the Forest Service 
was calling for help and that those willing to volunteer for a 
few days of service should step forward. A dozen or more 
volunteered, among whom were several Mennonites. Walter 
Hohmann was named cook of the “expedition.”’ The work, 
as reported by Paul Snyder, took them into the foothills 
of the Cascade Range, where they fought mostly turf fires and 
an occasional crown fire, under the leadership of a ranger 
from the Forest Service. 


Snyder wrote, 


We volunteered for a “few days” so none of us took shaving 
equipment along. When the eight weeks were over we were a pretty 
woolly-looking bunch of fire-fighters. Subsequently we were called 
out on another trip, but a few days later the fall rains began and 
ended the fire season. .. . I consider we did quite a bit of good; 
this was certainly the most well spent time of our whole camp ex- 
perience.*8 
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CHAPTER XII 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The four Mennonite National Park Service camps were 
located at Galax, Virginia; Luray, Virginia; Belton, Montana; 
and Three Rivers, California. In November, 1943, 294, or 
one of every ten men in Mennonite camps or units, were ° 
serving the National Park Service. Two years later the 
per cent was still the same, with 445 men in the three Men- 
nonite NPS camps then in operation. 


Galax Camp 


The first of these, Galax, opened October 27, 1942, with 
John H. Mosemann, of the Grottoes camp, serving tempor- 
arily as leader. He was replaced by Phil Frey, who had 
served temporarily in the opening of several other camps. 
John P. Duerksen, music teacher at Hesston College, arrived 
as the permanent director on December | and remained in this 
position until the camp closed in May, 1943. When the camp 
was moved to Three Rivers, California, Mr. Duerksen accom- 
panied the group to become the first director of the Three 
Rivers camp. Camp No. 39 was located fifteen miles south of 
Galax on the very top of the Blue Ridge Mountains, on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, the national scenic highway of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. 

The work project at Galax consisted of two parts, the first 
of which was to carry on maintenance work on the parkway. 
Under this assignment, the work of the men was to ‘‘Remove 
any material which might fall on the parkway, slope the banks 
adjoining the road according to good landscape standards, 
seed the banks in grass, build rustic wood fences, cut un- 
sightly brush in the various fields and by streams along the 
parkway, and spread lime in near-by fields and meadows.” 
The second project was protecting from fire an area 150 miles 
along the scenic highway. The campers were divided into three 
fire-fighting crews of about twenty-five men each and were on 
service on alternate days during March, April, May, October, 
and November. Another part of their assignment was the 
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construction of fire trails and the cutting down of dead trees 
as a fire prevention measure. 


National Parks 


When Congress created the Yellowstone National Park in 
1871 the National Park Service concept had its birth. ‘“Today, 
the National Park Service controls 25 national parks, 80 na- 
tional monuments, 45 national historical parks—more than 
21,000,000 acres of land preserved for the enjoyment of the 
people.” For a time the parks were controlled by different 
agencies, but in 1917 the National Park Service was set up 
under the Department of the Interior. 


National parks are set apart and maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government “‘for the benefit and enjoyment of the people.” 
In 1933 the Federal Government began co-operating with the 
states through the CCC and WPA in the development of 
state-owned park and recreation areas. The NPS acted as a 
unifying agency in establishing a nation-wide system of joint 
state and national parks. In 1935 Virginia deeded over 
190,000 acres of Blue Ridge Mountain country as a National 
Park. “The Skyline Drive, a superhighway, is built along the 
peaks of the mountains for the entire length of the park. 
Four fifths of the area of the park is covered with hardwoods, 
pines and grassland, making an unrivalled scenic wonderland 


and a bad fire hazard.’ 
Luray Camp 


On July 27, 1942, General Hershey designated the Shenan- 
doah National Park project to be work of national importance. 
The order setting up the camp near Luray, Virginia, stated, 


The work to be undertaken by the men assigned to ‘Civilian Public 
Service Camp No. 45 will consist of construction, improvement and 
maintenance of park and recreational facilities, including road, 
trails, utilities and park structures, the restoration, conservation and 
protection of natural resources by reforestation, erosion control, fire 
suppression and presuppression, grading, sloping banks, planting, 
seeding, sodding, and completing the construction of an underground 
telephone system, and shall be under the technical direction of the 
National Park Service of the Department of the Interior in so far as 
concerns the planning and direction of the work program.* 
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Before the men arrived at the camp, John M. Snyder took 
charge as manager. The camp director, Glen Whitaker of 
Los Angeles, arrived in late August. The first eighteen men 
arrived at the camp on August 18. Within two months the 
camp was filled almost to capacity. Ihe December 15 enroll- 
ment was 152. Glen Whitaker was followed as camp director 
by Dwight Yoder, Paul Guengerich, S. Glenn Esh, and Ralph 
Lehman. 

The camp was located near the center of the Shenandoah 
National Park, a stone’s throw west of the Skyland Drive and 
four miles north of Stony Man Mountain, a peak towering 
4,010 feet into the air. The town of Luray was located ap- 
proximately fifteen miles to the northwest. 


The beautiful Shenandoah Park was easily accessible to the 
millions of people in the eastern metropolitan areas and so it 
has been visited by more persons than any other national park. 
The 100-mile-long Skyline Drive meandering from the north 
end of the park to the south end with no grade more than 
7 per cent attracted thousands of motorists each month. 
Although travel was greatly restricted during the war, many 
cars passed by the sign showing the location of CPS Camp No. 
45 and a considerable number stopped and became acquainted 
with Civilian Public Service. The Maine to Georgia Appala- 
chian Trail also passed near the camp. Hikers using the trail 
often stopped at the camp. 

The young men of Camp No. 45 not only had magnificent 
views to enjoy but also a variety of plant and animal life to 
study. There were at least 100 kinds of trees in the area, 
more than fifty shrubs, hundreds of wild flowers, and a wealth 
of ferns, mosses, and lichens. The Skyliner reported in July, 
1945, ‘“‘Hiking has become one of the most interesting and 
popular of the sports here at ‘45.’ ... An afternoon hike will 
take one into many beautiful spots that mother nature has 
created for our enjoyment.” 

The camp paper in October, 1943, gave a report of the wild 
life survey made by a crew of six CPS men. They covered a 
total of 336 miles of unblazed trail in search of wild life for 
the annual report of the park. As a result of their findings, 
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the number of deer, rabbits, foxes, wild turkeys, squirrels, 
grouse, ground hogs, and wild cats in the park was estimated. 

Not all of the work was as interesting as this. There was 
also blister rust control. Blister rust is a disease killing white 
pine trees, harbored and transmitted by the wild gooseberry 
bush. To get rid of the disease it is necessary to kill all the 
gooseberry bushes in the area. The bushes were pulled up by 
the roots; if the roots did not come out, salt was poured on 
them to kill them. After they were pulled out, they were placed 
on bare rocks or hung in a tree so that they would not take 
root again. The bushes were counted and the average for a 
day was about four hundred. The area covered was checked 
later and if too many feet of live stem remained in the ground, 
the region had to be reworked. The monotony of the work 
was somewhat relieved by the rattlesnakes in the area. It was 
reported that the “gooseberry gang”’ averaged collecting one 
four-foot rattler every day. 

An interesting but difficult job was started by the construc- 
tion crew in November, 1942. They were sent to Hogback 
Mountain, seventeen miles from camp, to erect a fire lookout 
tower and living quarters. Hogback Mountain has an eleva- 
tion of 3,474 feet. The tower on its top was thirty-two feet 
high. It was a hazardous job because of the cold weather and 
continuous wind. The men were working in winds and clouds 
probably 50 per cent of the time, and at times the fog was 
so heavy that the men couldn’t see the foot of the tower. By 
June both the tower and quarters building had been com- 
pleted with 500 man-days expended. 


In July, 1943, the construction crew began building a look- 
out tower on Old Rag Mountain. It was necessary to carry 
the building materials one and two-tenths mile up a 45-degree 
grade to the building site on top of the mountain. After the 
lookout cabin was completed an old resident of the area re- 
marked to one of the campers, ‘‘You know, the way you look 
at it, a person would believe there is a building up there on the 
mountain !”” 

Then there was the work at the National Park Head- 
quarters, about five miles east of Luray, as it was reported 
in December, 1943. There was a maintenance man, who also 
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tended the horses kept for riding in the park. One of the 
men worked as a painter, producing signs for the Skyline Drive 
and the hiker’s trails. An artist drew maps and did other work 
in the drafting room. Three other men worked in the draft- 
ing room when the weather did not permit surveying. One of 
these surveyors was mapping Skyland, a summer resort in the 
park. The other two were helping a government man check 
the park boundaries. The main part of the headquarters crew 
kept the grounds neat or repaired a building for the care- 
taker. — 

Whether this work was of national importance when the 
demand for man-power on the farms and in areas of human 
need was great was a question that disturbed the men. A 
representative of the NSBRO who visited a series of camps 
recommended that all National Park Service camps be closed 
in view of the fact that tourist travel in the parks had been 
greatly reduced during the war and that much of the work 
could have been postponed in favor of more urgent work in 
special fields of human need. 

His report on Camp No. 45 was very critical. He wrote, 


Each winter the snow was cleared from the highway and from 
headquarters buildings through the use of manual labor instead 
of using the power snow plows which the park has available for that 
purpose. Incidentally when no better use of the men could be made 
they were required to remove the snow with shovels from the main 
Skyline Drive, which cannot serve any useful purpose. Clearing 4 
or | mile and leaving the remainder of the highway standing untouched 
for 50 or 60 miles in each direction obviously proves this point. Un- 
questionably work of this nature is unnecessary, but is resorted to 
merely to keep the men busy and thus to attempt to justify the re- 
tention of a camp for this project.® 


The chief reason, however, for the existence of the Luray 
camp was to furnish a fire-fighting unit for the park. Approxi- 
mately four fifths of the park, or 190,000 acres, was covered 
with woodland, in which fire was a constant hazard during 
certain seasons of the year. Lookout towers were situated at 
lofty points throughout the park from which fires were re- 
ported to the men. The CPS men were organized into fire- 
fighting crews of from twenty to twenty-five men each. These 
units were usually the same as the regular project crews, with 
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the same foremen. The units took turns being on fire duty 
and subject to immediate call. The men were first given lectures 
and shown movies on eastern fire fighting, which differed 
somewhat from western practices. Then they were shown the 
use of the tools and finally were taken out into the mountains 
and given actual drill in the use of the tools. During the first 
autumn, ten of the men were given special instructions for 
service in the lookout towers. 

The first large fire the men helped fight broke out on April 
5, 1943, and occupied the men for three days. It was spotted 
by a camper in the Hagback Mountain lookout tower, and in 
a short time the CPS men were on duty fighting the fire. 


Seventy campers, comprising almost the entire project strength 
of the camp, got a taste of genuine fire fighting and the first few 
crews called out received more than a taste. They were on duty 
for twenty-four hours consecutively before being released to return 
to camp. 


A total of between 700 and 800 acres was burned off. Although 
the fire began in an open field it spread to the wooded sections near 
by and several hundred acres of forest burned.® 


The amount of time spent in fire fighting was, however, not 
as great as in the western camps; 855 man-days were devoted 
to this task in the four years and 3,915 man-days were given 
to fire presuppression. 

In the spring of 1943 emergency farm work was started 
when ten men were sent to a farm near Luray to help thin 
forty acres of corn. The farm work became greater each 
season with 2,165 man-days contributed in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945. During the four years of the camp, 
3,096 man-days were given to the farmers of the area. 

It should be mentioned too that the men of Camp Luray 
joined in the search for little Doris Dean, to which reference 
was made in the chapter on Camp Grottoes. Sixteen were 
called out to join in the search on May 20, twenty-five on the 
following day, and forty-eight on the day the girl was found. 

Several special schools were held at Camp Luray. An arts 
and crafts institute under the direction of Professor J. P. 
Klassen of Bluffton College was held during the first two weeks 
of July, 1944. The time was divided between clay modeling 
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and freehand charcoal drawing. Each evening Professor 
Klassen presented illustrated lectures on arts and crafts. One 
evening he told the group about his work as a conscientious 
objector in Russia during World War I. 

During March and April, 1945, Mrs. Harry Wenger con- 
ducted a cooking school at Camp No. 45. It was attended by 
thirteen men from five camps. In addition to the classwork, 
the men worked four hours a day in various departments of 
the camp kitchen under cooks who had had several years of 
CPS kitchen experience. On May 3 after seven weeks of 
practice the members of the school prepared a banquet for the 
camp. The campers freely praised the meal, which ‘was 
delicious in every sense of the word.” Following the meal 
a program was given by the camp chorus and by a number 
of speakers, including Chief Park Ranger Wallace T. Stephens. 

The 26-member camp chorus under the leadership of Dwight 
Weldy had a busy season in 1945. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 18, they gave a program in the school chapel of Eastern 
Mennonite School at Harrisonburg. They announced pro- 
grams to be given on Easter Sunday in two Brethren churches 
near Luray and on the following Sunday in a third Brethren 
Church in that area. 

From March 7 to 14, 1943, B. B. King of Elida, Ohio, 
delivered ten sermons in a Christian life conference. The camp 
paper reported, ‘“‘All of his messages were greatly enjoyed.” 
In August, Dr. C. Henry Smith gave “two excellent discourses 
on Mennonite history and the Mennonite peace principle.” 
During 1945 and 1946, Newton Weber of Harrisonburg 
served as the area pastor of the Virginia CPS camps and 
preached regularly at the Luray camp. In an earlier period 
Titus Books had served in this capacity. 

By January, 1944, one out of every four men at Luray 
was not a Mennonite. This was in contrast to the near-by camp 
of Grottoes where the overwhelming majority were Men- 
nonites. Under those conditions, how could the conservative 
standards of the near-by church constituency be maintained in 
the camp? This was especially difficult because some of these 
men did not make any profession of religion and many were 
men of considerable education, who would be influential far 
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out of proportion to their numbers. Titus Books, the eastern 
camp pastor, reported, however, that although some of these 
men could not appreciate the Mennonite form of worship, they 
respected the camp leadership sufficiently to attend services 
and showed a willingness to co-operate with the staff. The Pulse 
Letter of January, 1944, reported that the coming of fourteen 
men from the recently closed Friends camp in New Hampshire 
helped expand the educational program and boosted camp 
morale. 

The chance of transferring to a new camp generally in- 
creased camp morale. In March, 1944, the men were given 
an opportunity to volunteer for service in the camp at Belton, 
Montana. Thirty-one signed to go. For weeks Belton was the 
topic of conversation. Finally in late April ‘“‘twenty-seven 
of our buddies left for duty in the western theatre of C.P.S. 
assignments. ‘Belton or Bust’ was their slogan as they en- 
trained to be sent across the country to Glacier National Park 
where they will re-enforce the fire-fighting squad.’® 


Up to the time of the transfer of the men to Belton, rela- 
tions between the campers and the technical force had been 
excellent. When some of the key men wished to transfer, the 
Park Service refused to give their permission to let the men 
leave. This created a tension similar to that which developed 
in many other camps and which will be discussed more fully 
in a later chapter. The strained relations were in part 
healed at Thanksgiving time. ‘‘An attempt at southern hos- 
pitality was made by inviting the members of the Park Service, 
who supervise our work here to share with us our evening meal 
and also the program that followed. The consequences were 
advantageous. There was a mutual-relation improvement 
between the assignees and our work supervisors.’® Public rela- 
tions were never a serious problem at Camp 45 because of its 
location so far away from any neighbors. When the men made 
their contacts with the community in emergency farm work, 
the campers were well received. 


When on March 24, 1945, a call came to send thirty-five 
men to Three Rivers, California, there were only twelve 
volunteers. All married men with children and a few essential 
men were eliminated and the rest were made subject to a 
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lottery according to the decision of the camp staff and an all- 
camp meeting. ‘it was a tense half hour when the names were 
drawn” by Vincent Krabill, director of Grottoes. Finally on 
May 22, the quota of thirty-five men left for “Sunny Cali- 
fornia.” 

By June, 1946, the camp earoliment had gone down to a 
few over eighty men. The camp was closed at the end of the 
month, although a few men were carried into July and August. 

Superintendent Edward D. Freeland of the Shenandoah 
National Park reported July 1, 1946, 


During the war years, approximately 25% of the Camp strength 
went out to surrounding counties to help farmers with their crops 
when other labor was not available. With our own appropriations 
drastically cut and labor of any sort at a premium, we were able, 
through the assistance of CPS crews, to maintain our roads and 
trails, buildings and protection structures; to man fire lookouts; 
to. secure trained and equipped fire suppression forces immediately 
during emergencies; and to do numerous small maintenance jobs 
that otherwise would have had to go undone. As a result, we were 
able to keep the Park in a reasonably good state of repair and to 
provide much more efficient forest protection than would have been 
possible without the use of this labor. 

We were fortunate in having in our Camp various branches of 
the Mennonite sect, a thrifty, hard-working farm people, and we 
experienced little trouble with the men’s refusing to work. During 
the first two years of the program, the Camp contained many skilled 
workmen among the assignees. Taking advantage of this help, 
we were able to accomplish much more skilled maintenance work and 
also complete construction of fire lookouts and similar protection 
structures. 

However, CPS Camp 45 was largely used as a redistribution 
center for new assignees. New men were brought in, run through 
orientation training, and sent out on projects, only to be transferred 
later to other Camps or approved projects. This resulted in constant 
turnover of assignees, with frequent loss of good men trained for 
key positions. Partial control was effected in control of transfers 
of “key men.” . 


Belton Camp 


Camp No. 55 was located in a CCC camp just inside Glacier 
National Park, ‘‘a stone’s throw from the Middle Fork of the 
Flathead. River, and half a mile from the Great Northern 
Railroad’s Belton flag stop.’?° Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Nafziger, 


Ellen Zimmerman, John Snyder, and Walter Unrau arrived 
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at the camp site on September 14, 1942. On September 17, 
thirty-eight assignees from Colorado Springs and Fort Collins, 
Colorado, arrived. By November, there were in camp 150 
men representing nineteen states, eleven CPS camps, and ten 
denominations. The directors who served the camp included 
Wilbert Nafziger, Jesse Harder, Al Zook, Dan Neufeld, 
Richard Weaver, and Sturges Miller. 

In 1910 Congress had set aside 984,309 acres as Glacier 
National Park. In the park are more than sixty glaciers and 
over two hundred lakes. Much of the area is covered with 
forest and the men were sent there principally to protect the 
woodland from fires. In 1939, one fire had destroyed 45,000 
acres of forest in the park. During the winter the men worked 
in the burnt-over areas, cutting down the snags that threatened 
to obstruct the trails. In the spring the work consisted of 
trail repair and maintenance of the 1,000 miles of trails in 
the park. During July, August, and September the men worked 
where they were ready to answer fire calls immediately. 

The camp paper reported in September, 1944, that one of 
the most interesting jobs completed the previous winter was 
the cutting of 100,000 board feet of timber to be used to 
repair and build trail and wagon bridges. During that summer 
over one third of the men were stationed in side camps. An- 
ticipating many forest fires in 1945, Selective Service trans- 
ferred a large number of men to the western camps so that the 
strength of Belton reached 207 in September. From July 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1946, a total of 1,934 man-days were spent 
by the men of Belton in the fighting of forest fires. In the two 
previous years the figures were 310 and 68 respectively. The 
camp was closed on September 30, 1946. 

Since the government report on Camp No. 55 is more com- 


plete than on many other camps, a large section of it is given 
below. 


Throughout four years of operation of CPS Camp 55 a large 
majority of assignees have been of the Mennonite religion. Of 
the first contingent of Mennonite assignees the majority were of the 
Amish group. However, during the years of operation members of 
the Amish group were transferred or discharged until at the time 
of closing the camp there were few left. At the time the camp 
was disbanded the majority of assignees, while Mennonites, were 
of other than the Amish group. 


Ten Working on a Fire Tratl in the Western Forests 
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The camp directors assigned to the camp were generally co- 
operative and willing, where possible, to help this service further 
the work program. 

The presence of the CPS Camp in Glacier National Park during 
the war emergency provided a source of man power for forest fire 
presuppression and suppression work, fire hazard reduction, tree 
disease control, limited maintenance of camp grounds, trails, roads, 
buildings, and other related work. Fire suppression work was accom- 
plished in the park, on outside adjacent areas, and in Yellowstone 
National Park. Tree disease control work was also carried on in 
Yellowstone National Park by a detachment from CPS Camp 55. 
The service performed by CPS assignees during periods of emergency 
is considered to be invaluable. 

This Service views favorably the work of the individual assignee. 
He, in almost every instance, did his work with willingness and 
to the best of his ability. He with other Mennonites thought and 
acted as a group rather than as individuals and as the majority of the 
group were cautious in thought and action, very little difficulty was 
encountered in ironing out differences in reasoning between the NPS 
and the camp and co-operation of the assignee was readily secured. 
The assignee did not object to being placed in side camps in isolated 
areas remote from the main camp where it was difficult to return to 
the main group during off-duty periods and recreation was limited 
to hiking and fishing. He did not object to being isolated by himself 
as an emergency lookout or fireguard and was co-operative in con- 
serving water and food until additional supplies could be brought 
to him. He was conscientious in his detection and suppression of small 
fires. On major fires, assignees were as concerned as park employees 
themselves and worked industriously to subdue such fires quickly 
and with as little damage to forests as possible. Assignees readily 
learned the progressive step-up method of fire line construction and 
were adept at building fire lines. The amount and grade of work 
completed by CPS fire fighting crews in Glacier was greater than 
that of similar crews of soldiers, pick-up fire fighters, and blister rust 
crews. The fire fighting ability of assignees compared favorably 
with that of regular NPS road and trail crews. They did not object 
to working overtime or on Saturday or Sunday in case of emergency. 


While there was some difference of opinion as to what constituted 
work of national importance, little difficulty was experienced by the 
technical service in accomplishing jobs that were approved, regard- 
less of their nature. It was evident that the experience, industry, 
and willingness of assignees to do the job decreased as older men 
were transferred from the camp. New men, transferred into the camp 
during the latter years of operation, were, for the most part, younger 
men who did not have the experience or skill as craftsmen that was 
evident among the older men first assigned. As the SS exempted more 
and more men from induction after cessation of hostilities this change 
to younger inductees was reflected in the type of conscientious ob- 
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jector assigned to camps. Work output of CPS Camp 55 was far 
greater than that of any CCC Camp which has been assigned to 
Ciaerer.2 


Three Rivers Camp 


The last Mennonite camp under the National Park Service 
was opened at Three Rivers, California, about eighty miles 
southeast of Fresno, in May, 1943, when the Galax, Virginia, 
camp was moved to California. It was nestled in the foothills, 
about seven miles north of Three Rivers, and near the entrance 
to Sequoia National Park. The camp was isolated, as the 
nearest bus and train terminals were at Visalia, thirty-five 
miles away. There were, however, about a dozen Mennonite 
churches within 120 miles of the camp. During the summer 
season nearly all of the men were in side camps, some as far 
as eighty miles away. : , 

The relations between the assignees and the park employees 
and men in the technical offices were excellent and no public 
relations problem developed. The presence of a considerable 
number of Russian Molokans in the camp, however, produced 
serious problems for the camp staff, as these men had an en- 
tirely different background from the Mennonites and followed 
a different set of standards. Park Superintendent John R. 
White reported that the disadvantages of the camp included 
‘constant bickering between different religious groups and need 
for adjustments,” and ‘‘presence among Mennonites and 
others, who were relatively good workers, of about 25 Molo- 
kan Russians who were nihilistic and steadily obstructive.” 
The problem was solved in part by placing the Molokans in a 
side camp where they were more free to follow their own way 
of life. 

There was a variety of work to be done, including blister 
rust control, stone wall masonry, trail repair, and road main- 
tenance. The chief job, however, was fire presuppression and 
fire fighting. The former required 4,948 man-days in the four 
years of the camp’s history but the latter required only 903 
man-days. In the last two years of the camp 459 man-days 
were used in stocking over 388,000 fish. 

A well-written book illustrated with many photographs was 
produced by the men of Camp No. 107 under the title, On 
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Sequoia Trails. The camp was closed in June, 1946. John 
Duerksen, Dale Nebel, Waldo Voth, and Migs Book were 
directors of the camp. 

Because national parks existed for the benefit of tourists 
who were unable to visit them on account of gasoline and tire 
rationing, the men working in these camps felt that their 
services would have been more valuable in other areas. Much 
work appeared to them to be merely ‘“‘made work,” the doing 
of which brought little satisfaction to the draftees. The prob- 
lem of morale in the National Park camps was perhaps greater 
than in any other area of CPS labor. 


The Bowie Fish and Wild Life Camp 


A May, 1942, SS order established Camp No. 34, approx- 
imately five and one-half miles east of Laurel, Maryland, to 
be “the base of operations for fish and wildlife and forestry 
work in the state of Maryland.” At first jointly administered 
by the Brethren, Friends, and Mennonites, it was taken over 
by the Brethren in January, 1945, and then later by the govern- 
ment. In April, 1943, there were 19 Mennonites among the 
60 campers. The men on detached service at Akron were 
carried on 34D. S. 
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1 “Work on the Blue Ridge Parkway,” Mennonite Central Committee CPS 
News Letter (Akron, Pa.), April 7, 1943, P. GF 
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4 National Headquarters Selective Service System, Washington, D.C., 
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T Ibid., June, 1945, p. 5. 
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10 The Trailmaker, Nov. 13, 1942, p. 1. 

11 Mennonite Central Committee CPS News Letter, June 8, 1943, pp. 1, 4. 
12 Report sent to Colonel Kosch of Camp Operations, Selective Service. 


CHAPTER XIII | 


SERVICE IN THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
AND FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


In 1946 the Bureau of Reclamation reported it had fifty- 
seven projects or divisions of projects in operation. These 
included the ones which produced food and electric energy 
or furnished municipal or industrial water. Reclamation 
developments also provided flood control, river regulation, aid 
in the preservation of fish and wild life, and opportunities for 
recreation. The first CPS camp to be opened under the Bureau 
of Reclamation was No. 57, northwest of Hill City, South 
Dakota, established in October, 1942. The CPS project, six- 
teen miles northwest of Hill City, was the construction of 
Deerfield Dam for the purpose of furnishing a plentiful water 
supply for Rapid City and for furnishing a supplemental 
water supply for some 12,000 acres of irrigated land in the 
valley downstream from Rapid City. The water supply for 
Rapid City had been a matter of concern for years as the 
city was dependent upon inadequate and costly deep wells. 
The land in Rapid Valley had proved adaptable for the raising 
of sugar beets but the lack of water during July, August, 
and September made the maturing of the crop impossible. 
The storing of water in the Deerfield Reservoir makes pos- 
sible the profitable use of this land. 

The construction engineer, H. V. Hubbell, in January, 1945, 
described the dam in these words: 

Deerfield Dam is being constructed as an earth and rock fil 
structure. Approximately the central half of the dam is constructed 
of impervious clay, the upstream and downstream portions being of a 
semipervious material. The upstream face is to be covered with three 
feet of hard rock riprap, and the downstream base and face is being 
built of dumped rock excavated from the spillway cut. The central 
portion of the dam was excavated to natural bed rock about seventeen 
feet below the old stream bed and the abutments were excavated to 
rock. A concrete wall, at about one third of the distance from the 
front of the dam, ten feet in height and three feet into the bed rock, 
was constructed from the gate chamber across the river bottom and 
up the right abutment to the top of the dam. A concrete-enclosed 
stairway is being built from the gate chamber up the left abutment 
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to act as a cutoff wall and also give access to the emergency valve 
in the gate chamber. A concrete conduit, four feet in diameter to the 
gate chamber and 6’ 6” horse-shoe section below the gate chamber, 
was built at near the old creek level on a rock bench excavated in 
the left abutment. Inside of the 6’ 6” conduit a steel pipe will lead to 
the operating gates in a concrete house at the lower toe of the dam. 
An overflow type concrete spillway is being constructed in the right 
abutment. The lip of the spillway will be 200 feet long and at an 
elevation of twelve feet below the top of the dam. It will have a 
capacity of 13,000 second-feet and will return excess flow of water 
to the creek some distance below the dam structure. 

The dam will be 137 feet in height above foundation, 800 feet long 
across the top, 700 feet up and down stream at the base, and 75 
feet in width at top. It will contain approximately 600,000 cubic 
yards of earth and rock fill, and 6,000 cubic yards of concrete. The 
reservoir will store 15,000 acre-feet of water. Supervision is by 
the Bureau of Reclamation of the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
_ Labor is furnish by Civilian Public Service Camp No. 57. Estimated 
date of completion is December 1, 1945. The work is about 67 per cent 
completed at the present time.? 


The original plan was that Deerfield Dam was to be built 
with CCC labor. These men began work on the dam in Octo- 
ber, 1941, and continued until August 1, 1942. They built the 
housing facilities for the main camp and for the technical 
staff camp. In addition, they cleared the brush from the dam 
site, cut 50,000 feet of saw logs, completed the road between 
the two camps, and strung a five-mile telephone line. For short 
periods of time, private labor and some WPA help was used. 


Hill City Camp 


CPS took over the uncompleted task of building Deerfield 
Dam in October, 1942. First to arrive on the scene was 
John Snyder of the Mennonite Central Committee. A few 
days later, Paul Tschetter, camp director, arrived. Oscar 
Wiebe, the business manager, and Marie Groening, the die- 
titian, also came before the opening of the camp on October 21. 
On October 21, at 4:30 P.M. thirty-nine high-spirited, able-bodied 
men of much camp experience from Medaryville, Indiana, arrived in 


CPS Camp No. 5/7 to prepare for a new group of campers that were 
to arrive in several days.” 


Two days later ninety-seven new campers arrived from Kansas, 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, Ohio, and Indiana. The natural en- 
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vironment of Camp No. 57 was in marked contrast to the 
areas from which the men had come. 


Sixteen miles northwest of Hill City, in the heart of the Black Hills 
of South Dakota, is a long, beautiful, pine-covered ridge rising to an 
elevation of almost 7,000 feet. The summit of this rocky, limestone 
ridge is known as Flag Mountain. Approximately three miles to the 
southeast, in a valley several hundred feet below the top of the 


mountain, along a winding road, lies the camp site of CPS Camp 
Number 57.3 


Administering a camp in this isolated location was a difficult 
task. The nearest adequate market was in Rapid City, over 
forty miles away. Milk and meat were difficult to procure. 
This problem was solved later when the Mennonite com- 
munities began sending in canned food. The winters were long 
and the summers short. The temperatures dropped to forty 
degrees below zero and even in summertime the nights were 
cool and occasionally there was frost. As most of the men 
came from warmer climates, the adjustment to the colder 
climate led to head colds and the infirmary was crowded with 
the men who became victims of influenza. For some unknown 
reason, the camp developed a larger number of stomach 
ulcers than other camps. There were, however, certain com- 
pensations. As Director Tschetter stated it: 


In the months that lay ahead that same beauty of nature, the tower- 
ing pine covered hills, the glorious red sunrise displaying its color on 
Flag Mountain, the quiet bend on Castle Creek where one could play 
his line for the waiting trout, or the whispering wind in the tree 
tops, all these were stabilizing aids in solving the myriad problems 
of human relationship which confront a camp director ina CPS camp.‘ 


There were other advantages. Business relations were con- 
genial, the neighbors were kind, and there were sympathetic 
ministerial friends in Hill City and Rapid City. The February, 
1943, camp paper reported that twice within the last two 
months, Mr. Carl Stromberg, minister of the Rapid City 
Methodist Church, had visited the camp. ‘‘He is a devout 
pacifist,’ said the report, ‘“‘and his visits were an inspiration 
to the campees.’’ On one of these trips he brought a group 
of his young people to visit the camp. 
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Although public relations were good, the editor of the 
Custer County Chronicle wrote several articles in his paper 
to the effect that the “‘internees” in the ‘Civilian Internee 
Camp” at Deerfield were granted too much freedom in leaving 
the grounds where they were “‘interned.’”® 

Few work projects in CPS were as tangible as was that of 
building the Deerfield Dam. For men of imagination the job 
had great significance from the beginning. Soon after the men 
arrived in the fall of 1942, they were busy on the cement con- 
duit that was to lead the water through the fill of the dam. 
During the winter, part of the men cut saw logs and firewood 
in the basin of the dam, while others continued work on the 
conduit and on the ditch for a cutoff wall which was to be 
built down into the bedrock to prevent seepage of ground water 
between the clay of the dam and the bedrock. 

Through the spring and early summer of ’43 the cement work 
on the conduit was completed and the dirt was cleared away, down 
to the bedrock, for the base of the dam. Then, in August “shifts” 
began hauling the clay and rock to make the main body of the dam. 
By the time freezing set in about the first of November, approximately 
one third of the fill was completed. Work during the past winter 
and spring consisted chiefly of clearing timber from the basin, hauling 
firewood, building one of the proposed roads around the reservoir 
area, and continuing cement work on the cutoff wall and on the stair- 
way leading to the valve chamber of the conduit. 

June 19 saw the resumption of “shifts’—continuous work from 
3:45 a.m. to 9:15 p.m.—on what is hoped will be the last lap in 
building the Deerfield Dam. CPS men run dozers, caterpillar tractors, 
tampers, power shovels, trucks, cement mixers, jack hammers, the 
grouting machine, the diamond drills, etc., as well as furnishing 
mechanic’s helpers and general labor.® 


The work was not easy and had to go on in spite of bad 
weather. One day the men reported to work with the ther- 
mometer forty-eight degrees below zero. For a period of 
time during the summer months, the men worked shifts on a 
twenty-four-hour schedule. There was much hand labor in 
the use of shovels and picks, and at times the work seemed to 
progress so slowly that discouragement overtook some of the 
men. On the other hand, this group of men, of whom two 
thirds were farmers, learned a variety of semiskilled and 
skilled jobs. They operated power shovels, crawler tractors, 
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and road-building machinery. The concrete work demanded 
carpentry, tying of reinforcing steel, concrete finishing, and 
many other jobs. | 

When the camp closed in February, 1946, the structure was 
97 per cent complete. During forty-one months, the CPS men 
spent 50,726 man-hours. on the dam. “A total of 152,750 
cubic yards of dirt and rock were removed in excavating for 
the structure. The amount of dirt fill required added up to 
$81,225 cubic yards and 9,340 cubic yards of concrete were 
used,” 7 

Thirty miles from Deerfield Dam is Mount Rushmore, 
America’s “Shrine of Democracy.” Deerfield Dam too is a 
shrine of democracy testifying to America’s freedom of reli- 
gion. During the time of the world’s most gigantic military 
struggle when a large share of mankind had harnessed its 
human life and material resources for a program of unprec- 
edented destruction, several hundred men were privileged to 
follow their convictions against the taking of human life and 
the wholesale destruction of material resources, and to build 
here in the Black Hills of South Dakota a structure that may 
well stand for generations and bring service to hundreds of 
thousands. Those are the sentiments of the Hill City campers 
who told the story of their work in a well-illustrated book 
entitled The Voice of Peace. 

Although practically all of the labor was devoted to the 
main task of building the dam, the fighting of forest fires was 
also part of the work assignment. In four seasons, 730 man- 
days were spent on fire fighting. Inspector Victor Barth wrote 
in the February, 1946, camp paper: 


I have found all the boys almost without exception willing to do 
as they were bid. Many of them, having come from farms, had never 
seen a project of this character but were anxious to learn the dif- 
ferent arts pertaining to dam building. 

The outstanding virtue that came to my notice was the gentle- 
manly character of all the boys: no rowdyism, no swearing or bullying, 
but a nice clean bunch of boys that one could really depend upon. And 
let us not forget the Chef and his assistants; the food has been 
excellent and plenty of it. 


Over five hundred men were assigned to Camp No. 57 
during its four years. The official capacity of the camp was 150 
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but the camp strength at one time was as high as 167. On 
several occasions large groups were transferred into or out of 
the camp. In December, 1942, fifteen men were transferred to 
Lapine, Oregon, to help open the new camp at that place. 
In January, 1943, nineteen men transferred to Terry, Mon- 
tana. Thirty-nine men were transferred to Hill City from the 
Sideling Hill camp in April, 1944. As of January 1, 1945, 
there were twenty different religious groups in the camp with 
the (Old) Mennonites having the largest number. In Septem- 
ber, 1943, No. 57 had thirty-five non-Mennonites in its total 
of 135. Paul Tschetter served as director of the camp from 
its opening until the fall of 1944. He was followed by Atlee 
Beechy and John Siemens. 

Mr. Tschetter expressed well the thoughts that surely must 
come to many campers as they revisit the scene of their labor. 


Recently I had one of those rare human experiences which stir 
one to the depth of the soul. I stood on the crest of the dam built 
by Civilian Public Service labor at Deerfield (‘Hill City), South 
Dakota, with which work I had been actively associated as camp 
director for a period of nearly two years. 

Stretched upstream was a clear blue lake as far as the winding 
valley permitted one to see. Out of the conduit spilled a powerful 
stream of water churning into white foam in the pool below. The 
lake had filled to within about six feet of the giant spillway. Work- 
men told me that the old stream bed was about 105 feet under water. 

Needless to say my thoughts went back to the time when I was 
actively associated with this work. I recalled that day on October 19, 
1942, when I first saw the CPS camp and the “hole” where the dam 
was to be, the arrival of the campees from Medaryville, who helped 
to put the camp in order ; the coming of over 100 new assignees within 
the next few days; the many problems associated with reaching a 
workable understanding between camp administration, assignees and 
the Bureau of Reclamation; the hours of seemingly needless work 
done on a project “of national importance,” and the moments of 
refreshing when I was privileged to show visitors and friends the dam 
which was to be. But now as I stood on the crest of the dam these 
things faded into the distant past and I see a dam completed—a 
Monument to Peace. 

Bedrock, timber cutting, forest fire fighting, repeated insignificant 
—to us—work assignments; scorching sun, high winds, bitter cold; 
barracks, mess hall, always in the public eye, isolation, loneliness, 
away from home; social, cultural and religious differences and back- 
eens | all these and more have been carved into this Monument of 

eace. 
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There may be no public marker announcing to the world what 
you did here, but when you stand on the crest of Deerfield Dam 
you too will feel that stirring of the soul and that “swords have been 
changed into pruning hooks.” This is our Monument to Peace.® 


Camp Lapine 


A second Bureau of Reclamation camp was opened in 
central Oregon, on December 19, 1942, when seventy-eight 
men arrived from camps west of the Mississippi. Several men 
had arrived from the Cascade Locks camp two days previously. 
CPS Camp No. 60, called ‘‘Camp Wickiup,” was located near 
the Deschutes River, about eighteen miles west of Lapine. — 
Excellent buildings constructed in 1938, arranged in three 
units, each capable of accommodating two hundred men, were 
available. 

In central Oregon there were 50,000 fertile acres with no 
vegetation; the reason was the shortage of moisture. To 
solve this problem the CCC began to build a dam in 1938 on 
the upper Deschutes River high up on the slopes of the 
Cascades. When the CPS men arrived on the scene, the 
dam was about 40 per cent finished and was already storing 
water. Only 4,000 of the 11,000 acres to be covered by storage 
water had been cleared by December, 1942. The work of the 
first winter consisted of clearing the area to be flooded. 


During the summer the work was divided between slashing 
timber and operating construction machinery on the dam. 
The project was an immense one, as the dam was to have a 
crest length of more than three miles and a height of ninety 
feet above the river bed. The men considered the assignment 
a significant one and entered it with enthusiasm under the 
leadership of Director Rufus Franz, who remained in charge 
throughout the history of the camp. The camp was closed 
December 31, 1943, when Selective Service took it over to 
operate it as a government camp. The MCC was reluctant 
to give it up, as it had been an unusually successful camp, but 
Selective Service wished to have a large plant for its program. 

The report sent to Selective Service by the government 
official in charge of the Lapine camp is revealing: 
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The Deschutes Project had two CPS Camps. The first camp, 
No. 60, was a church operated camp in which practically all assignees 
were Mennonites. The project was very fortunate in getting a camp 
director who was very interested in the work project and in the part 
that this camp was doing on a project of national importance. There- 
fore complete co-operation was secured and administration problems 
were kept to a minimum. There were no cases of desertion or refusal 
to work during the year this camp was in operation. 

Beginning with January 1, 1944, Camp No. 60 was replaced by 
Government operated Camp No. 128. The assignees in this camp 
were of different types and numerous problems developed, which 
had not occurred during the preceding year. In order to make any 
report, as called for by Selective Service System, it is necessary to 
consider these two camps separately, both as to work accomplished 
and to suggestions for changes for future operations. 


Camp Terry 


A new kind of work for Mennonite conscientious objectors 
was begun when Camp No. 64 was opened near Terry, Mon- 
tana, on January 15, 1943, under the leadership of Ralph 
Beechy. The work was primarily under the Farm Security 
Administration, which at the beginning of the program used 
65 per cent of the men. The remaining 35 per cent were 
assigned to the Bureau of Reclamation. The two agencies 
co-operated in the development of an irrigation project known 
as Buffalo Rapids Project. The task consisted of improving 
about 30,000 acres in the level valley of the Yellowstone River, 
in southeastern Montana. The project varied in width from 
one to five miles and extended from Shirley, twenty miles west 
of Terry, to Glendive, forty miles east of the camp. 

The work on the first division of the Buffalo Rapids Project, 
along the northwest bank of the Yellowstone, was started in 
November, 1937, when the Glendive pumping station was 
built twelve miles east of Terry and twenty-eight miles from 
Glendive. At the same time a thirty-five-mile canal was started 
to carry the water pumped up one hundred feet out of the 
Yellowstone. Along the main canal, turnouts were constructed 
to lead the water into the various lateral systems. By the 
season of 1942 the entire first division was supplied with water. 
Most of the work was done by WPA labor, with CCC boys 
helping a short time. In January, 1943, the job on the first 
division was given to the CPS men to complete. 
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Construction on the second division, located along the 
southeast bank of the river, started in 1940. Some of the 
CPS men were assigned to the Shirley and Terry units of this 
division to develop a lateral system similar to that of the first 
division. After the Bureau of Reclamation had laid the 
foundation of the irrigation system, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration carried on from there, leveling the gently sloping 
land, which was crossed by numerous ditches and gullies. For 
ideal irrigation it was necessary that the fields be made level. 
Survey crews did considerable work before the heavy tractor 
machinery began its leveling work. 

In the final stage, the Buffalo Rapids Farms Association 
came in and built farm buildings, thus completing the units. 
As the FSA was not in a position to construct farm buildings, 
this private organization was formed and the government 
loaned it money to construct farm buildings and fences, to 
drill wells, and to do whatever else was necessary to provide 
habitable farm units. These loans are being repaid to the 
government as the farmer makes his payments over a period of 
forty years. During the war, however, the government stopped 
loaning money to the association for building purposes. At the 
same time the association was encouraged to grow crops on the 
land ready for use, especially cover crops to prevent erosion. 
The organization then sublet these lands to farmers and made 
a profit although originally it was set up as a nonprofit organi- 
zation. 

When CPS men were called upon to give emergency farm 
aid in this area, the government did not call upon the associ- 
ation to pay the men’s wages into the treasury, as was true 
in other camps where emergency farm labor was given. The 
problem was whether CPS labor should be used without pay 
for the advantage of a private association and private farmers. 
_ It was never satisfactorily solved. 


When the men first arrived at camp, they were thrilled at 
the prospect of thirty or forty being assigned to caterpillar 
tractors to level land and twenty or more being used as car- 
penters in the construction of farm homes. As time went on, 
however, it developed that most of the caterpillars were oper- 
ated by hired men, and because of labor union opposition, CPS 
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men could not be used in the construction of farm buildings, 
except in making the foundations and in the erection of hog 
houses and privies. In spite of this, a dozen or more CPS men 
did gain considerable experience in leveling land with ‘‘cats” 
and a large variety of interesting jobs was open to the men. 
It is doubtful if the work project in any other Mennonite 
CPS base camp was as generally well liked as the one at 
Terry. As the camp paper reported, ‘“The work is not a type 
where one work is done from day to day but that of a changing 
nature. That is what makes the work interesting.’”’ Camp 
Superintendent E. E. Fingerson stated that ‘‘the various jobs, 
while widely varied as to the nature of the work and the train- 
ing required to do the jobs well, are closely related.” 

During 1943, Camp No. 64 contributed 26,630 man-days of 
labor toward the development of the Buffalo Rapids Project. 
Thirty-three trucks and pick-ups were used, which traveled 
nearly 300,000 miles without a single motor vehicle accident. 
The crews assigned to the Shirley unit of the second division 
working under the Bureau of Reclamation completed the unit 
during the year and accomplished enough work on the Terry 
unit to have the pumping plant ready for operation during the 
1944 crop season. Crews assigned to the association helped 
complete fifteen farm units. The farming crews planted 633 
acres in crops, plowed and cultivated an additional 692 acres, 
and graded 5,000 bushels of potatoes.® 

The crews working under FSA had practically completed 
all details of the first division by December 31. In addition 
456 acres had been cleared and 684 acres leveled on the Shirley 
unit of the second division. During 1944 a part of the work 
under the FSA consisted of cutting the native prairie grass. 
The seven-foot power mower was run on two eight-hour 
shifts. —ITwo men operated the rake. Others were engaged 
in surveying and leveling the land. The association work con- 
sisted of fencing, building root cellars, and farming. By the 
end of the second year, 98,830 man-days were recorded and 
nearly 10,000 acres of land had been developed and made 
ready for irrigation. 

The report for three years of work at the beginning of 1946 
showed that 289 different men from twenty-two states worked 
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at Terry for varying periods of service. By that date land de- 
velopments in the Shirley and Terry units of the second division 
had been nearly completed, making a total of 11,286 acres of 
land developed for irrigation. This was sufficient to provide 
a living for eighty-six farm families in an area “where formerly 
the coyotes and prairie dogs roamed.” 

It was an impressive piece of work that the men had done. 
“Tt is interesting to drive down the Yellowstone River Valley 
from Shirley, about twenty miles southwest of Terry, to the 
middle of the first division, about twenty-five miles northeast 
of Terry, and notice the change on the face of the earth 
which we have made,” wrote one of the campers.’° 

Earlier the camp superintendent had declared, 


Accomplishment per month has not been as great as when WPA 
and CCC were in operation on the project due to a much smaller 
number of project workers. However, accomplishment per man-day 
has been much greater and the attitude and co-operation of the 
workers has been more satisfactory to the supervisory personnel.1} 


Nearer the end of the program, praise was no longer as 
freely given as it had been earlier. The BR report to Selective 
Service given in 1946 shows this. 


Trained construction personnel among the CPS assignees were 
scarce. Upon training, however, they proved to be a reliable source 
for heavy construction equipment operators, concrete form carpenters, 
concrete placers and finishers, large pumping unit operators and ditch- 
riders in addition to common labor. As a result of CPS labor con- 
tributions 8,100 acres were brought under irrigation cultivation during 
the war. As a group and individually the CPS men assigned to 
Bureau of Reclamation work proved to be a valuable source of war- 
time labor. 

Adversely, project construction work suffered because of the lack 
of stability of the camp strength due, mainly, to incoming and out- 
going transfers from or to other camps or institutions. Because of 
the fluctuating camp strength, construction work could not be 
scheduled efficiently and the changing personnel resulted in loss of 
men trained for skilled work and training of replacements. 

Also, adversely, the period between the end of war hostilities and 
the closure of the camp was marked by a definite lowering of working 
morale among the assignees. 


There were many interesting jobs and incidents in the life 
of the camp. In March, 1943, sixty campers assisted the 
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Milwaukee Railroad Company in rebuilding several miles of 
track that had been washed out by the ice-choked Yellowstone 
River. They labored for seventeen hours, most of it during 
the night, to replace the tracks. After only a few hours of 
sleep, the men went out and again worked during the night to 
repair the tracks of the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

In the same flood, the ice destroyed the highway bridge 
over which the men had crossed to go to work. The nearest 
road to work was eighteen miles out of the way and impassable 
in bad weather. Finally two boats were procured and one of | 
the men placed in charge of them. His work consisted of 
transporting the men across the river, keeping the boats in 
repair, and rebuilding the docks which the swift river occa- 
sionally washed away. 

Early in April, 1943, a prairie fire which had destroyed 
thousands of acres of grazing land, pushed steadily forward 
and threatened the town of Terry and the camp. Two hours 
of steady fighting by the campers helped bring the fire under 
control and won for them a letter of sincere thanks from the 
mayor of Terry. In August the men were called upon to help 
fight a timber fire in an area thirty miles south of the camp. 

In August also a crew of fifty men helped the Milwaukee 
Railroad reload the freight involved in an accident near Miles 
City. As a result of a second accident, a similar call was 
answered by the men early in September. In January, 1945, 
thirty-one men again helped the Milwaukee transfer freight 
from a wrecked train. 

The garden project took the time of several men. The 1944 
garden was a twenty-acre plot near the Shirley pumping plant, 
where irrigation was possible. At the end of the season, the 
gardeners reported they had produced 397 pounds of onions, 
228 pounds of radishes, 1,399 dozen ears of sweet corn, 
20,688 pounds of potatoes, besides huge amounts of string 
beans, cabbage, carrots, peas, tomatoes, pumpkins, and squash. 


Although the work was interesting at Terry, the first 
sight of the camp was not inspiring. For those men who had 
read of CPS camps nestled between the tall pines in sight of 
lofty mountain peaks, the barren plains of eastern Montana 
were at first a keen disappointment. “One can view the broad 
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expanse for miles and see only sage and a few scrubby trees. 
For a lawn we content ourselves with Russian thistles and 
weeds, both of which are plentiful,” wrote one of the campers. 
On the day the men arrived at the camp, one-half mile east of 
the town of Terry, the temperature dropped from forty-five 
degrees above zero to twenty below to add to their unfavorable 
impression of the new location. In a few months, however, the 
campers began to see beauty all about them. When the sage 
brush was in full bloom and when the morning sun reflected off 
the dew on the Badland Hills, the men were PGES by the 
scenic beauty of the area. 

The friendly people of the region around the camp also 
helped the men learn to like Terry. Before the camp was 
opened, in a meeting of the leaders of the church and com- 
munity, it was decided that they would accept the conscientious 
objectors as part of their own group. When they arrived they 
were invited to participate in their church services and were 
welcomed into their homes. 

We were greeted on the streets and in the business houses as 
though we had lived here all our lives. Some were asked to sing in 
the church choir. . . . We were all invited to their Easter Sunrise 
Service. In return we asked them to a social here in camp and without 


exception the young folks of the town turned out for our entertainment 
here. 


When Terry High School was in need of a science teacher, 
they turned to the camp for help. Glen Graber, a graduate 
of Bluffton College, was furnished and taught during the 
spring of 1943. 

Wives were welcomed in the community also and con- 
tributed not only to community life but also to camp life. 
In 1944 they organized a sewing club to meet every month. 
Their first project was to sew curtains for the social room. 
In September they gave a Sunday evening program on “‘Chris- 
tian Living as CO Girls.”’ In August, 1945, the camp paper 
listed the names of the ‘‘Builderettes,”’ the wives and friends 
of the men in camp. There were twenty-eight in the list. They 
were employed in a hotel, cafe, dental office, dry goods store, 
hospital, and in house work, and one was teaching. 
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Fishing, hunting, rugmaking, leathercraft, and woodwork- 
ing occupied the leisure hours of the men. The unique hobby 
of Camp Terry, however, was the collection of agates along 
the banks of the Yellowstone. Hidden among the other rocks, 
they were difficult to find but the men became skilled in locating 
them. They were also able to sell the more desirable ones to 
the jewelry stores for as much as seventy-five cents a pound. 
Hard and transparent, they were colored black, red, blue, 
and white. The colors formed many beautiful designs, such 
as bushes and ribbons. A number of the men learned how to 
cut and polish them and succeeded in making brooches and 
other articles of jewelry from them. 

Ice skating on the artificial pond between the camp build- 
ings was a popular sport during the winter season. The ice 
rink was open to the young people of Terry and thus helped 
maintain good public relations. On one occasion several men 
built a raft and took a fifty-mile trip down the Yellowstone. 

The camp paper regularly reported the religious services 
of the camp. In October, 1945, they reported the distribution 
of $900 received in their Sunday-school offerings. Of this 
amount $475 were donated to foreign relief. Not only were 
there many visiting ministers in the camp but the campers 
themselves went out to give programs in the neighboring 
churches and in the two Mennonite churches at Bloomfield. 

During the winter of 1944-45 a farm and community 
school under the leadership of Dan Neufeld was held in the 
Terry camp. The school brought to the camp a considerable 
number of Mennonite educators and church leaders. The main 
emphasis of the school was threefold: the study of agriculture, 
practical courses in shopwork, and the rural community. 


Although the camp morale at Terry was exceptionally high 
during much of the camp’s history, there was a deterioration 
of standards after the war ended, as was indicated above in 
part in the government report on the attitude of the men 
toward the work project. A camp paper editorial in March, 
1946, expressed dissatisfaction with the “superficial reports 
being printed which portray only the righteousness of our 
living, an idealism far beyond the natural attainment of any 
religious institution operated by human beings.” Earlier the 
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camp paper had reported good church attendance, faithful 
leaders, co-operation in the morning devotions, Gospel tours, 
and other evidence of continued spiritual growth on the part 
of the majority in the camp. On the other hand, there were 
unwholesome conditions among a minority ‘‘who refused to 
comply with the wishes of the MCC and the camp staff... .” 
Not to recognize this condition in reporting what happened in 
this camp as well as in others seemed to the editor very un- 
realistic. 


Camp Terry was Hosea June 30, 1946, and a considerable 
number of the men were bianefarred to Belton, Montana, 
and the units near Lincoln, Nebraska. An illustrated book 
entitled This Is Our Story was produced in 1944. During 
its three years the camp had three directors: Ralph Beechy, 
Henry Guhr, and Clarence Schrag. 


NOTES AND CITATIONS 


1“The Rapid Valley Project” in Camp and Project Information filed in 
MCC Archives, Akron, Pa. 


2 Rushmore Reflector, January, 1943, p. 5. 
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4 Rushmore Reflector, September-October, 1944, p. 2. 


5 These articles appeared in the paper in February, 1945. There was an 
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7 The Reporter, Sept. 1, 1946, p. 3. 
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® Yellowstone Builder, January, 1944, p. 5. 

10 Jbid., January, 1946, p. 3. 

11 Jbid., September, 1943, p. 4. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SERVICE IN AGRICULTURE 


Civilian Public Service to agriculture was given in various 
ways. The soil conservation camps established farming prac- 
tices that increased food production, but in addition the men 
from these and other MCC base camps contributed a total of 
over 89,000 man-days in emergency farm labor to the farmers 
within a radius of fifteen miles from the camps. Several special 
types of service on a different pattern from that in the large 
base camps were given which, however, were not described in 
the foregoing chapters. Among these were the services given 
by Camp No. 24 at Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Hagerstown Units 


Camp No. 24 at Hagerstown, Maryland, consisted of five 
units operated conjointly by the MCC and the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee. Units 1, 3, and 4 were under the MCC and 2 
and 5 were controlled by the Brethren. The first four were 
located in the northern part of the Cumberland Valley in 
Washington County, Maryland. Even though all five were a 
part of CPS Camp No. 24 and sent in only one set of records 
to Selective Service, each of the five units was operated inde- 
pendently of the others. | 

The three MCC units were each located on farms owned by 
agencies of the church. Each one had approximately thirty- 
five men. The idea of a camp of this kind had its origin in the 
mind of Wilbur H. Stevenson, Washington County soil con- 
servation agent, in April, 1941. Needing help in the soil 
conservation program and having no abandoned CCC camp 
available in the county, Mr. Stevenson conceived the idea 
of having a number of small units of CPS men scattered over 
the area, where each group would be close to its work. Looking 
beyond the war period, Mr. Stevenson and Selective Service 
saw that one approach to the problem of the rehabilitation of 
soldiers might be made from the angle of co-operative sub- 
sistence farming. These small camps would be experiments 
with this idea. These farms would also serve as demonstration 
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units ‘‘as well as successful management projects in farm 
economy and rural self-subsistence.””* 

When Mr. Stevenson approached the MCC and the Breth- 
ren Service Committee about this plan, they saw other ad- 
vantages in it. This would afford an opportunity to experiment 
with a self-maintenance unit in which the men could produce 
much of their own food. The problem of the comparative 
costs for overhead expenses in small versus large camps could 
also be studied. Finally there was the question as to whether 
higher spiritual, social, and cultural values could be maintained 
in the smaller camps than in the larger base camps. 

The plan was inaugurated by the purchase of farms in 
Washington County, Maryland. Unit 1 was purchased by 
the MCC late in 1941 and was opened to CPS men in early 
February, 1942. The farm was located six miles northeast 
of Hagerstown, and south of Leitersburg. This unit special- 
ized in poultry production, raising as many as seven or eight 
thousand chicks each season. Jacob Mellinger served as 
director of this unit for several years, having one of the 
longest terms of any CPS administrator. Mrs. Mellinger also 
gave a long period of service to CPS. 

Unit 3 was stationed on a farm about fifteen miles south 
of Hagerstown, near Boonsboro, and was owned and operated 
by the Old Order Amish Mennonites. They purchased a farm 
in the fall of 1941 and began operating it as a CPS unit the 
following spring under the direction of Henry Beiler, one of 
their members. A certain amount of money per man was given 
them by the MCC but the camp was then operated financially 
entirely independently of MCC control. The assignees, all but 
a very few of whom were Amish, lived in the large farmhouse 
and a small barracks near by. Two men were used to operate 
the farm while the remainder engaged in soil conservation 
work, mostly building fences. In their leisure hours, the men 
engaged in woodworking, in building large bird houses to be 
sold and in making considerable furniture. Baseball was also 
a favorite pastime. It is interesting to note that their camp 
paper, The Sun-Beam, had the largest circulation of any paper 
produced in MCC camps. 
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Unit 4 was located on a farm purchased in the spring of 
1942 by the Mennonite Publishing House of Scottdale and 
loaned to the MCC cost-free except for the improvements 
which needed to be made on the farm. It was located about 
five miles north of Clear Spring, which was west of Hagers- 
town on U.S. 40. Here barracks were also built, with a 
chapel on the lower floor. The men of the unit spent consider- 
able time after project hours beautifying the grounds around 
the buildings, making it a very attractive farm home. The 
administration reports were kept at Unit 4 and the general 
director of all the units lived there. Grant Stoltzfus served 
as the general director for the first year, co-ordinating the 
program of the units. After a term of service for the MCC at 
Akron, Pennsylvania, he returned to Unit 4, again serving 
as the director of Camp No. 24. During the interval between 
the two terms, Orin Beechy was the general director. The 
last director of Camp No. 24 was Orlo Brenneman. 

The work on the SCS projects was similar to that of other 
soil conservation camps. SCS made available CPS labor to 
those farmers agreeing to a program of improving pasture 
fields and removing from cultivation lands not suited for this 
purpose. The men enclosed these permanent pastures with 
tightly woven fence. During the four years of No. 24 the 
men built over 400 miles of fence. In addition they did some 
tiling for the improvement of pastures, built diversion ditches 
to help control the flow of water, and constructed a few fish 
pools. : | 

During 1944 a farm and community school was held at 
Unit 4. The purpose was to provide training and inspiration 
for the men who looked forward to living in Mennonite com- 
munities. To do this, courses were designed to lead the men 
_ to an appreciation of the ideals of the Christian rural com- 
munity and also to teach the men better methods of practical 
farming. Ralph Beechy served as director of the farm and 
community school. Mr. Beechy owned a farm in Ohio, had 
a master’s degree in education, and had been a public school 
principal. Earlier he had served as the director of the Terry, 
Montana, camp. The twenty-eight men enrolled in the school 

represented at least eight branches of the Mennonite Church. 
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Not only were a considerable number of Mennonite leaders 
brought in to deliver series of lectures to the men, but several 
important men from the Soil Conservation Service were also 
used. An excellent summary of the lectures was later printed 
in the book Farm and Community School. 

This school was important because it set the standard for 
other special schools in the CPS program. The men who 
participated in the program of the school were enthusiastic 
about its value. One of the campers reported, ‘‘I believe the 
four months spent in this school have been the best four months 
of CPS. ... The school leadership was excellent. . . . The 
speakers were an unusually well selected group.’” 

The Christian workers’ school was opened at Unit 4 in 
November, 1944. Its purpose was to train men to serve more 
effectively in their local churches as consecrated lay members. 
J. Robert Kreider served as the director of the school. 


Lincoln Unit 106 


The first Mennonite unit to work directly under a state 
agricultural experiment station was the one assigned to the 
Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Station, College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, Nebraska. In March of 1943, the station had 
requested the help of CPS men in its program of increasing 
food production and had agreed “‘to provide living and main- 
tenance facilities in a way that will be agreeable to the church 
organizations responsible for the camps and in accordance 
with rules and regulations of the Selective Service.’’ Order 
No. 106 on May 6, 1943, issued by the Selective Service 
System, authorized the Lincoln project, the work to 
consist primarily of labor in connection with farms, research work 
and in connection with the development of experimental areas and 


shall be under the technical direction of the Nebraska State College 
of Agriculture. 


The agreement entered into by the MCC and the College 
of Agriculture provided that the college would accept thirty 
men and direct the work program of twenty-five men. The 
college was to pay the NSBRO and the MCC $80 per month 
for each of the twenty-five men. Out of this sum was to be 
taken ‘‘the food costs, house rent, monthly allowance, trans- 
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portation, and other incidentals usually covered by groups or 
institutions so engaging men from the CPS Program.” Any 
amount left after the overhead expenses for five men had been 
deducted was paid into the federal treasury. The college also 
covered the men with worker’s compensation insurance and 
agreed to provide the same medical care for them as was given 
regular employees, this, however, to be paid by the NSBRO 
out of the funds advanced to them by the college. In turn, the 
MCC agreed to select carefully the men assigned to the unit. 
Six of the men were to be used in the North Platte sub-unit. 
At the main station five were to be used in the dairy division, 
five in the department of agronomy, five in horticulture and 
animal husbandry work, and four in the poultry department. 

The unit in Lincoln first lived in a large rooming house at 
1301 North Thirty-third Street. In September, 1944, the men 
moved into a large fraternity house at 3605 Holdrege, near 
the campus of the Agricultural College. This change had 
become necessary because of the additional men added to the 
unit. By October, 1944, the camp strength was thirty-nine. 

In October, 1944, a farm and community school similar to 
the one at Hagerstown was opened in No. 106. Esko Loewen 
became educational director of the school, while Arthur 
Balzer continued serving as unit director. The problems 
of this school were different from those at Hagerstown, for 
at Hagerstown the men came to the school while at Lincoln the 
school came to the men. Instructors and lecturers for the 
school were obtained largely from the Agricultural College 
and from the Mennonite colleges and churches west of the 
Mississippi. The unit was closed in the autumn of 1946. 
Balzer was followed as unit leader by Reuben Kliewer and 
Walter Wenger. 

Mr. Marvel L. Baker, professor of animal husbandry, re- 
ported: 


It is difficult to place a value upon the work rendered the Nebraska 
Agricultural Experiment Station by the assignees in CPS Unit #4106. 
Generally, the men were capable workmen and did exceptionally 
well considering conditions. They enabled us to continue with im- 
portant work, whereas without them it would have been almost im- 
possible to get the work done. Naturally, the men varied in ability 
and in the attitudes with which they approached their respective jobs. 
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Nebraska Units No. 138 


On June 2, 1944, H. E. Engstrom, acting regional con- 
servator, at Lincoln, Nebraska, wrote the SCS office in Wash- 
ington: 

Within recent weeks discussions have been held between Mr. C. C. 
Shotts, National Service Board, Mr. O. O. Miller, and Mr. Harry 
Martens of the Mennonite Central Committee and others with the 


State and Regional offices concerning the use that could be made of 
C.P.S. labor in soil conservation work in Nebraska. 


The letter stated that they had discussed the advisability of 
establishing small units not to exceed thirty men each in 
locations of greatest concentration of conservation work. It 
was proposed that work be established near Lincoln with the 
units living on farms purchased by the MCC. Public relations 
would not be a problem, declared Mr. Engstrom, since the 
public had already become familiar with CPS camp operations 
and “‘has demonstrated its willingness to co-operate with 
Selective Service in such enterprise.” 


On July 10, representatives of the MCC, the BSC, and the 
NSBRO met with regional SCS officials in their Lincoln office 
and there discussed further the possibility of setting up small 
units. During the next several days representatives of the 
MCC and the NSBRO investigated farms for sale. Jacob 
Mellinger of the Hagerstown camp was the leader of the 
committee that purchased a farm for the Peace Problems 
Committee of the Mennonite Church while Harry Martens 
supervised the purchase of a second farm for the MCC. An 
eighty-acre farm one and one-half miles east of College View, 
a suburb southeast of Lincoln, was purchased by the MCC as 
the site of Unit 1. The second eighty-acre farm, purchased by 
the Peace Problems Committee, located on top of a ridge 
ten miles northwest of Lincoln on U.S. Highway No. 34, 
became Unit 2 of Camp No. 138. 


The first issue of the Mennonite Farmunity, published by 
Unit 2, explained that the Peace Problems Committee wanted 
to experiment with a smaller camp unit in order to learn 
whether this kind of arrangement would be desirable if peace- 
time conscription should be enacted and also to see how well 
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an educational and religious life program could be fostered 
‘in keeping with the beliefs of this particular branch of the 
Mennonites.’ 

Mr. Mellinger remained in Lincoln to prepare the two 
farm homes for occupancy by the units. On each farm, 
barracks were erected similar to those at Clear Spring, Mary- 
land. Members of the Mennonite churches near Milford, 
Nebraska, gave considerable help in reconditioning the houses 
as well as in other forms of labor. At the request of Mr. 
Mellinger, two men were transferred from Medaryville to 
help with the carpentry. 

It was no easy matter to get the two plants ready by the 
time the men were to arrive. To obtain the priority rating 
that enabled Mr. Mellinger to buy building materials re- 
quired weeks. The transfer of the two carpenters requested 
was not cleared until after much of the work had been done. 
Lester Cook, director of Unit 1, arrived at Lincoln on October 
2, and as he had experience in carpentry, he was soon busy on 
the project. Joseph Zimmerman, minister of the Mennonite 
Church near Milford, gave his help at Unit 2. 

The Unit’2 camp paper reported that up to March 1 all 
thirty-five men lived in the large stone house. After that date 
sixteen of the men moved into the top floor of their newly 
completed twenty by fifty barracks. A sister building to the 
west, completed late in 1944, housed the shop and food storage 
room in the basement, the dining hall and the kitchen on the 
ground floor, and the CPS office and staff apartments on the 
top floor. On October 6 a carload of food, chapel benches, 
shop equipment, educational and recreational equipment, 
dishes, silverware, and many other items were shipped to 
the Lincoln units from the closed Sideling Hill camp. 

By September 30, four men had transferred to CPS No. 
138. Ralph Hernley, director of Unit 2, was scheduled to 
leave Sideling Hill on October 10. By the end of October 
twenty men had been transferred to the Lincoln units. On 
November 30, the number was fifty-five. 

An MCC release in early October reported that the farm 
and community school was planned for both units, to begin 
November 1, even if all the men had not arrived. It was 
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hoped that the wives living near by would “take the oppor- 
tunity of sharing the school interest as much as possible.” 
The opening emphasis was to be on soil conservation and the 
unit “Farm and Home.” 

The two units under Camp No. 138 and the unit under 
Camp No. 106 conducted farm and community schools simul- 
taneously. Each educational director was responsible for the 
school in his unit. The schools in No. 106 and in No. 138-1 
were under the general supervision of the MCC educational 
secretary while No. 138-2 was under the Peace Problems Com- 
mittee of the Mennonite Church. There was, however, close 
co-operation among the three educational secretaries, with 
Esko Loewen acting as the co-ordinator. 

Unit 2 was visited regularly by Professor Guy F. Hersh- 
berger of Goshen College, who taught a class on ‘“The Men- 
nonite Community.”’ Out of these studies grew the plan, previ- 
ously suggested in the Sideling Hill camp, of a Mennonite 
monthly farm magazine. Ultimately several men in the unit 
became leaders in the launching of The Mennonite Community 
magazine. Classes were also taught in soils and crops, animal 
husbandry, farm accounting, welding, and other subjects. 

Contouring, building terraces, filling gullies, building diver- 
sion ditches, and surveying were included in the work of the 
two units. From the beginning of their work in December, 
1944, through June 30, 1945, the two units had given a 
total of 4,870 man-days to the SCS. This included surveying 
26,290 acres for contour lines, 3,600 acres surveyed for base 
maps, 180 miles of lines surveyed for terraces, 22 miles of 
terraces built, 24 acres prepared for strip cropping, 86 acres 
of gullies seeded and sodded, 8,500 feet of terrace outlets 
constructed, 1,740 check dams constructed, 23,743 feet of 
open ditches dug and graded, 895 rods of fences cleared or 
constructed, and 621 man-days on repair and maintenance of 
government buildings and technical service office work. 


Unit 1 of No. 138 had a work project similar to that of 
Unit 2 and its educational program too was similar, although 
naturally the ministers and speakers appearing before the unit 
came from more sections of the church than did those visiting 
Unit 2. Lester Hostetler, pastor of the Bethel College church, 
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regularly visited Unit 1 and the Agricultural College unit. 
P. E. Klassen, John Mishler, and Sam Wollman followed 
Lester Cook as unit leaders of 138-1. John Lehman and Rich- 
ard Culp were leaders of 138-2, following Ralph Hernley. 

Weekly announcements under the title of ‘‘ The Ruralogue” 
were mimeographed by Unit 1. The order of worship for 
Sunday morning services was also mimeographed on a separate 
sheet under the title of “The Little Country Chapel.” Earlier 
in the program of the camps, monthly papers were issued 
by all of the base camps. When Roy Umble was serving as the 
educational director of the Hill City camp, he began in May, 
1944, the publication of a weekly sheet of announcements and 
news which after a few issues was named ‘‘The Rushmore 
Reminder.” The idea spread to nearly all of the camps and 
units. 

An outstanding event in the history of the three Lincoln 
units was the conference of farm and community school lead- 
ers, November 16 and 17, 1944, held at Lincoln. The leaders 
of the Terry school were also in attendance. Five SCS and 
Agricultural College men, six Mennonite ministers and college 
teachers, and six MCC representatives from Akron were 
present and participated in the program. The purpose of the 
conference was 


To orient ourselves to each other as co-operators in this school— 
Ag College, SCS, MCC, CPS men, and Mennonite College advisors ; 
to plan for the immediate—the Farm and Community Schools—in 
view of the long-range needs of our Mennonite young people; to 
crystallize our philosophy and objectives for the Farm and Community 
Schools ; and to share initial planning of the various Farm and Com- 
munity School units. 


Two Rivers Unit 


In November, 1944, the MCC entered into an agreement 
with the SCS to furnish from fifteen to eighteen assignees for 
the Soil Conservation Service Nursery at Two Rivers, Ne- 
braska. The camp, which was Unit 3 in No. 138, was located 
about twenty miles due west of Omaha, one and one-half miles 
east of the Platte River, and one and one-half miles west of 
the Elkhorn. The nursery was a United States government 
regional nursery supplying Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, 
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Iowa, Montana, and Wyoming with young trees. It had a 
tillable area of 160 acres. The work consisted of digging, 
planting, and caring for the nursery stock. The camp was 
opened in the spring of 1945, some of the men being assigned 
to work in the construction of the camp site. The two build- 
ings of the camp were located on the nursery grounds 
approximately four miles from any town. The SCS furnished 
shelter, electricity, and heat, while the MCC furnished food 
and medical aid for the men. 

In June, 1945, Harold D. Schmidt was serving as unit 
director. Eleven men were serving in the nursery and four 
on camp overhead. In addition, there was a camp nurse. Two 
unit leaders of 138-3 followed Schmidt. They were Roy Auern- 
heimer and Dale Hochstetler. 

These units were established, among other reasons, ‘“‘to 
make possible a more highly specialized work program de- 
signed to develop and make use of a greater variety of technical 
skills.”” The second purpose was to develop a personal phi- 
losophy of Christian community living. ‘The small unit 
arrangement was to make possible a more closely knit group 
life, and to serve as a laboratory to help accomplish these 
ends.” Those who observed the work and the study of the men 
in the units were convinced that these objectives were in part 
realized and that the small units had proved their value. Di- 
rector Ralph Hernley from Unit 2 declared in October, 1945, 
that ‘‘there is practically unanimous consent that these pur- 
poses are being realized.” A more complete evaluation of 
the Lincoln units is presented in the chapter on CPS education. 


CPS Reserve 


Late in the program service to foreign agriculture was 
added to the list of possibilities. The January 25, 1946, CPS 
Bulletin reported, 


Unofficial reports received at Akron this week have it that the 
major difficulties in the way of using CPS men on livestock boats 
going to Europe have been overcome. The NSBRO is now working 
out the final details of the project and a complete announcement will 
be issued as soon as possible. Men interested should wait to apply 
until the plans are definite. It is expected the project will be re- 
stricted to assignees who were inducted between June 16, 1943, and 
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June 15, 1944. Men will be drawn from all three agencies—Brethren, 
Friends, and Mennonites—and will probably be discharged to the 
CPS Reserve for this project. 


The February 8 Bulletin announced, 


CPS personnel to attend livestock shipments going to Europe is 
urgently needed according to Ben Bushong, BSC representative 
who has been handling the selection of attendants for UNRRA. The 
deadline for applications is February 25, and it is hoped that the 
first men will be available at an early date. Details of the new unit, 
to be known as the “UNRRA Reserve Unit,” are contained in Camp 
Director’s Bulletin No. 1/0 which has been sent to all camps and units. 
All men inducted before June 15, 1944, are eligible to apply, instead 
of only those inducted between June 16, 1943, and June 15, 1944, as 
announced earlier. Men in special projects are eligible to apply, al- 
though it will be necessary for hospital superintendents or county 
agents to release them by signing FL 3-4 forms. 


The first men assigned to the CPS Reserve for duty as 
livestock attendants sailed on a cattle boat February 12. Up 
to February 20, 1946, MCC approval had been given to 
ninety-four men from Mennonite CPS for this service. As of 
that date six men from MCC units had actually received their 
assignments. The plan called for 250 men, with 45 per cent 
coming from MCC units and camps. 

The March 28 Bulletin stated, 


Roy Umble, of the MCC Educational Section, has enlarged the 
range of his duties to meet the needs of the men in the CPS reserve 
cattle boat units. With the ever-increasing number of men going 
into this service, there has come this need of educational and religious 
counseling and guidance. Roy will be spending approximately half 
of his time with his previous duties of educational liaison, and his re- 
maining time will be spent at the Brethren Relief Committee, New 
Windsor, Maryland. 


In October it was announced that the MCC had made 
arrangements with the Brethren Service Committee for all- 
Mennonite crews, although it was anticipated the crews would 
be composed almost entirely of non-CPS men. The CPS 
Reserve director listed the names of 167 Mennonite and Breth- 
ren in Christ CPS men making the trip to Europe. Some of 
the men made three trips or more each. Of the three hundred 
and sixty-six CPS men in the program, sixty-two were Brethren 
and forty-six Friends. 
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Most of the ships carried horses. Most of them left from 
Newport News, Virginia. The destination was generally 
Greece, Yugoslavia, or Poland. The work of livestock at- 
tendants was often tedious but on the trip home the men 
had considerable leisure. Becoming acquainted with a seaman’s 
life and with foreign seaports was a rich experience for the 
many CPS men who made these trips. The opportunities for 
Christian witnessing were great but the temptations were 
equally great. The seagoing cowboys had their horizons 
widened and became more acutely aware of the extent of evil 
in the world as well as of the great need for relief in war- 
stricken Europe. 


NOTES AND CITATIONS 


1 Mennonite Central Committee Civilian Public Service News Letter, 
Sept. 2, 1942. 


2 The members of the school wrote letters of evaluation, which are on 
file in the MCC files, Akron, Pa. 


3 Mennonite Farmunity, First Quarter, 1945, p. 9. 


CHAPTER XV 
SERVICE IN DAIRYING 


From the point of view of the number of Mennonite Civilian 
Public Service men engaged in it, service in dairying came to 
be the second most important special project. By late August, 
1945, over 590 men from Mennonite base camps were engaged 
in this type of work. Most of these men were working on 
selected dairy farms, doing the tasks that hired men on such 
farms generally performed. A smaller number were engaged 
in dairy herd testing, over thirty worked with agricultural 
college dairy herds, and about a dozen worked in artificial 
insemination. A graph shows the relative number of men 
engaged in dairy service as compared to those in hospitals 
and in the remaining services. 

In late January, 1942, the NSBRO explained that plans 
had been nearly completed for a sixty-day experimental pro- 
gram involving ten men each from three selected camps to do 
work on dairy farms on detached service in Wisconsin, New 
York, and Massachusetts or Connecticut. If successful, the 
plan was to be extended. 

The Memorandum of Understanding among the Selective 
Service System, the NSBRO, the United States Employment 
Service, and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
dated January 22, 1942, explained that the men would be 
chosen from among volunteers who were properly qualified 
for work on dairy farms which had been selected by the 
United States Employment Service. Three counties were se- 
lected on the basis of four primary factors, which included the 
importance of the county in dairy production, the size of the 
enterprise, the unfilled orders for workers in the county, and 
the expected acceptability of this type of worker within the 
county. No assignee was to be permitted to work on his 
own farm. 


The First Units 
The first group of men from a Mennonite camp to serve 


under this arrangement was sent out from the Denison, 
190 
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Iowa, camp on May 21, 1942, to Dodge County, Wisconsin. 
Earlier a group of men from a Brethren camp had been 
placed in Madison County, New York. 

The July 24, 1942, issue of the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee Civilian Public Service News Letter reported that the 
ten farm assignees in Wisconsin were doing very well and that 
the experiment was a successful one. The men were enjoying 
cordial relations with their employers and neighbors, were 
attending church regularly, and on Sunday, June 21, had 
enjoyed a picnic together in a Beaver Dam park. 

In an MCC meeting held in Chicago, May 30, 1942, it was 
planned that an MCC representative was to visit the dairy 
workers “approximately once every two weeks for the purpose 
of providing spiritual care to the boys and ministering to them 
in any other way possible.’’* Each man in the Wisconsin unit 
was also provided with a subscription to his own church paper. 
The cost was subtracted from the wages paid by the farmer to 
Selective Service. ‘he men were at first not allowed to receive 
any of the wages earned. In an executive camp directors’ 
meeting in July it was decided also that the camp directors 
had the authority to pay the assignee’s transportation to the 
place of work, medical and dental bills, a $2.50 monthly 
allowance for personal needs, and the cost of necessary clothes. 

It was also made clear at that time that an assignee could 
not be placed on a relative’s farm or within one hundred miles 
of home. The United States Employment Service selected 
counties where no qualified local or state labor was available; 
helped interview, select, and specify assignment dates of 
conscientious objectors; carried out the allocation of men; 
handled complaints of farmers concerning conscientious ob- 
jectors assigned to them; and, where necessary, recommended 
to Selective Service the return of the men to camp. The De- 
partment of Agriculture helped select counties for dairy men; 
determined wage rates and made agreements regarding the 
same; and co-operated in working out problems that arose in 
connection with employment of conscientious objectors on 
farms.” Since the program proved successful in its trial period, 
ten additional men were sent to Wisconsin from Camp Denison 
in mid-August, 1942. 


14 
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The administration of the program was not easy, because 
of the changing rules from Selective Service and the NSBRO. 
For example, the men had first been allowed $5.00 a month for 
personal expenses; later the figure was reduced to $2.50; but 
beginning April 1, 1943, the NSBRO paid each man fifty cents 
a day out of the wages he earned each month. In June it was 
ruled that religious periodicals, contrary to a former ruling, 
were not to be counted as expenses to be paid by Selective 
Service out of the money earned by the men. 

The agreement (NSB 122 Revised) which the men volun- 
teering for dairy work signed after April 1, 1943, clarified 
the points having to do with the disposition of the funds 
earned. The money earned could be collected and used by the 
NSBRO for transportation to the dairy farm and return to 
camp; meals and lodging within certain limits while going to 
the assignment and returning; workmen’s compensation in- 
- surance; medical care and hospitalization, including emergency 
dental treatment; overhead cost deduction of an amount not 
to exceed $1.50 per month; an allowance of fifty cents a day 
for each day the farmer paid wages, to cover clothing and 
other personal expenses; and the remainder was to go into the 
United States Treasury. 

The twenty men in Dodge County, Wisconsin, had come 
from Camp Denison and, therefore, remained under the juris- 
diction of that camp. They were visited by the director of the 
camp and their expenses were handled through Camp Denison. 

By September, 1942, the following additional Wisconsin 
counties were approved for units of men: Fond du Lac, 
Sheboygan, Outagamie, Manitowoc, Clark, and Barron. With 
the ruling of the United States Comptroller General that the 
wages paid the men must be turned over into the United States 
Treasury where the money would be used in the war effort, 
the NSBRO refused to send additional men to the farms. 
Some that were there tried to get back into the base camps 
because of the ruling. To meet this problem Selective Service 
announced that men on detached dairy farm service could be 
placed in II-C or III-C and remain on the farms on which they 
were working. Thirty-two men responded that they were 
interested in this new arrangement while five preferred to go 
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back to the base camps. This plan, however, was not used. 
In the meantime, Selective Service held the wages until the 
problem would be solved. Eventually it was agreed that the 
money earned by the men would be placed in a frozen fund 
until the close of the war. This ruling in March, 1943, opened 
the way for additional men to be assigned to dairy service. 


Other Dairy Farm Units 


In April the men working on dairy farms were placed 
in Unit 97. The program was expanded rapidly so that by 
the summer of 1943 over 280 men had been placed. San 
Joaquin County, California, had a quota of twenty men. The 
authorized strength of the unit in E] Paso County, Colorado, 
was twenty-five. Five Wisconsin counties had twenty assignees 
each. These were Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green, Dane, and 
Outagamie. The Michigan-Ohio area had five counties, Lena- 
wee and Genesee in Michigan, and Wayne, Cuyahoga, and 
Summit in Ohio. Each of the above counties had twenty men, 
with the exception of Wayne, which had twenty-five, and 
Cuyahoga, which had fifteen. Three counties in Pennsylvania 
were assigned men, Allegheny receiving ten, York twenty, and 
Lancaster ten. 


The San Joaquin area in the early part of the program was 
handled administratively from the Camino, California, camp; 
El Paso from the Colorado Springs, Colorado, camp; the 
Wisconsin counties from Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, with Jesse 
Short as area supervisor; and the Ohio-Michigan counties 
from Adrian, Michigan, with Raymond L. Hartzler as area 
supervisor. The three Pennsylvania counties were under the 
supervision of the Akron headquarters. During this period, 
the area supervisors were directly responsible to the General 
Director of CPS, having the same status as camp directors. 

Raymond L. Hartzler, director of the Medaryville camp, 
had been sent to Wisconsin in April, 1943, to receive the new 
men arriving on April 14 and later. While in the area he 
selected Beaver Dam as the regional headquarters. It was 
his duty to interpret the program to the employment agencies 
and the farmers and to help in the placing of the men. 
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After R. L. Hartzler had returned to Medaryville, he was 
asked to go to Adrian, Michigan, to receive farm assignees 
who were to report there.’ A wire to him indicated the men 
were to report to Lenawee and Genesee counties, May 4 and 
5, 1943, respectively. The Ohio counties were cleared a few 
days later with the men reporting to Wayne County on May 
7, Summit County on May 8, and Cuyahoga County on May 
11. Soon after the arrival date, Hartzler moved to Adrian, 
Michigan, to become the regional supervisor of the Michigan- 
Ohio area. In August when Hartzler was appointed middle 
states area supervisor and pastor, Orin Beechy became the 
regional supervisor of the Michigan-Ohio area, taking over 
the position in September. The area supervisor, however, with 
his family continued living in Adrian. He was followed by 
John P. Duerksen. Later the Wisconsin-Michigan-Ohio area 
was combined under the supervision of Titus H. Horning. 
Other area supervisors are named in the appendix. 


Dairy Supervisors’ Conference 


In a meeting of the general directors, area supervisors, and 
MCC Executive Secretary Orie O. Miller during the summer 
of 1943, a number of problems were discussed. The need was 
expressed ‘for co-ordinating information originating with 
either SSS or NSB and directed to farmers, placement agencies, 
area supervisors, and administrative agencies.” It was felt 
that information sent to any one group should be sent to all. 
It was also the opinion of the meeting that the exact procedure 
in reports and financial transactions as between farmers, area 
supervisors, SSS, and NSB should be clarified. 

Considerable attention was also given to cases of malad- 
justment among the men on the dairy farms. The great ma- 
jority of the men were satisfied with their assignments, as they 
were now doing work they considered important, and were 
appreciated by their employers. It was felt, however, that 
the following conditions when present were sufficient cause 
for transferring a man back into a base camp: poor sanitary 
conditions, situations in which the man is merely tolerated 
and not taken into the confidence of the employer, situations 
where the man is given no responsible work but is assigned 
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constantly to menial and unimportant tasks, exploitation of the 
assignee, and incompatibility with the employer. From the 
side of the CPS man, ill health, unbecoming conduct, and 
continued maladjustment were considered sufficient causes for 
the return of a man to the base camp. 

In the 1943 meeting, the following objectives in the religious 
life program for the farm assignees were set forth: each man 
should be encouraged to diligently maintain his own personal 
religious life; provision should be made for group worship 
which would foster a sense of relationship with the whole 
Christian family; attempts should be made to deepen the 
Christian understanding and to stimulate Bible study, par- 
ticularly in its application to human needs and relationships; 
an effort should be made to keep alive a sense of fellowship 
with the MCC constituency; and an endeavor should be made 
to keep vital a sense of God-given mission. 


The Wisconsin Area 


At first the Wisconsin area was under the Denison director. 
After Jesse Short became the area supervisor he held 
meetings with each group once a month; there were also weekly 
prayer meetings at the Beaver Dam headquarters for those 
who could attend. Short reported that no difficulty had been 
experienced in having the men released to attend religious 
meetings. Services were sometimes held in the churches of the 
area. For instance, on the afternoon of July 25 the Green 
and Dane counties group met in the First Reformed Church 
in Belleville. On August 15 the Dodge County men sponsored 
an evening service in the Beaver Dam Evangelical Church, 
with Jesse Short preaching. When Short visited the unit the 
following summer, after his transfer to the Canadian clothing 
collection depot, ninety persons were present to hear him 
preach at the Dane-Green meeting on July 23. On July 9, Wil- 
liam Brenneman of Chicago preached to over sixty people of 
the Outagamie County group at a meeting held in the home of 
Otto Mielke, an employer of one of the CPS men. “Many 
happy meetings” of the Dane and Green counties men, re- 
ported Short, were held in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Genge, a Mennonite couple living near Oregon, Wisconsin. 
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A considerable number of ministers visited 97 M-1-6-7-8-10, as 
the Wisconsin area was designated, during the three years of 
its history. Jesse Short was followed as area supervisor by 
Paul T. Guengerich, Dwight Yoder, and Gilbert Alliman. 
These men worked out schedules for the ministers who 
preached in the area. 

It had been suggested that a camp paper would tie the men 
together. Every man was sent the CPS News Letter. In the 
Wisconsin area, Jesse Short each week sent out a mimeo- 
graphed sermonette or “Short Talks” to his men. Through 
the paper the men were reminded of their opportunity to 
witness. Lawrence Hilty, the clerk in the Beaver Dam office, 
reminded the men of the challenge Henry Fast had given 
them when they entered the Wisconsin field. Fast said, 


Just think you are entering a field where very few people 
ever have heard of the Mennonites and the principles for which we 
stand. 100 men in 100 different homes! Just think of the contacts 
you will be making. 100 candles, pin points of light to a world 
of darkness! What a wonderful chance to give a testimony of love 
and service, through your work, conversations and contacts in the 
various communities.? 


The Short Talks were followed by Dairyland Views, which 
brought news about the men in the various counties, new regu- 
lations, unit changes, schedules of speakers, and other events. 
The January, 1946, issue, for example, reported the only all- 
state meeting in Wisconsin, on December 9, 1945. One 
hundred and thirty-five men with their families and friends 
met in the community room of the city building in Waupun, 
Wisconsin, for a potluck dinner and program. Four large tur- 
keys for the meal had been donated by a Sunday-school class 
at the Oak Grove Church, West Liberty, Ohio. In the pro- 
gram the men gave short talks concerning their experiences 
in the unit. Hubert Diekvoss of the Beaver Dam Evangelical 
Church and Jesse Short also appeared on the program. 

The men as a whole proved to be a satisfactory labor supply. 
E. O. Baker, county agricultural agent of Green County, 
reported in August, 1946, 
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The assignees that took part in the Farm Labor Program in Green 
County do as a whole warrant considerable praise. In nearly every 
case, the men that were on Green County farms established a real 
reputation for themselves among Green County farmers. In a few 
cases they lacked experience but whatever they lacked in this respect, 
they made up for in devotion to their duty and loyalty to the people 
with whom they worked. | 


The Dane County agricultural agent reported that the men 
were 


... very dependable and courteous, and in practically all cases capable. 
Not all of them were familiar with dairy farming as it is carried on in 
Dane County, Wisconsin, but most of them soon became familiar 
with the work. There were one or two cases where they lacked 
somewhat in ambition, but we do not say that this was any great 
handicap to the group as a whole. . . . One of our principal regrets 
is that we did not have more of these boys in a county where there 
are approximately 6,000 dairy farms with about 96,000 dairy cows.® 


A report from L. J. Seal, farm labor assistant in Fond du Lac 
County, stated, 


The writer was at Beaver Dam with the Employment Service when 
the first ten were sent to Dodge County. The manager of the Em- 
ployment Service Office went to Denison, Iowa, to pick out these ten 
men. 


We had considerable difficulty persuading some of the farmers 
to try these men. Some farmers suggested hanging the conscientious 
objectors to the first telephone pole. We were not too sure that they 
would not try it. 


The men were placed immediately upon arrival at the depot. 
Each farmer came to the depot and picked up his man. The whole 
thing was carried on quietly and without any publicity of any kind. 

Eventually when the general public learned of these men in the 
community the men were on individual farms and doing a good job. 
It was necessary to move some of the men because of incompatibility. 
Some of the farmers and the men clashed on individual likes and not 
because of labor difficulties. 

These first ten came to Dodge County in May of 1942. In October, 
1943, the writer transferred to Fond du Lac County as Farm Labor 
Assistant. We found some of the conscientious objectors objecting 
to treatment on some of the farms. These were transferred to new 
farms more suitable. 

We found one farmer objecting to his man. Investigation showed 
that the farmer only hired him for the summer to get cheap labor. 
This man was transferred to a year around job. 
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After a few changes of men to other farms the program as a 
whole went pretty smoothly. 

These conscientious objectors were generally a docile lot. Most of 
them made good farm hands. They did considerable petty com- 
plaining, but very little serious difficulty. We should say that in 
most all cases where there was any difficulty it was a clash of 
personality between the farmer and the conscientious objector. 

Although the writer had dealings with about 50 of these men 
because of having worked in two counties, we know of only one man 
who actually deserted. We did have three or four who had to be 
sent back to camp. These were because of clashes with the farmer. 
Not actual physical combat, but clashes in mental attitudes. 

We believe the whole program was well operated... . 

Most of the farmers felt that the $15 per month allowance to the 
conscientious objector was not enough. 

The program as a whole was very well handled, both by Selective 
Service and the Civilian Public Service Supervisors. 

We know that it was a help in solving the extreme need of the 
farmers for this labor during the war years. We could have used 
50 of these men in Fond du Lac County instead of the 20 we had. 
Farmers were continually asking for these men after they saw how 
well they worked on neighboring farms. The farmer would not pay as 
much for these men as he would for local labor. 


Dairy Herd Testing 


In March, 1943, the Dairy Husbandry Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which had used three men in 1942, 
stated its willingness to use up to one hundred men from the 
NSBRO camps in its program of dairy herd testing. Dairy 
herd improvement associations were sponsored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


The typical association is an organization of about 26 dairy farmers 
who co-operatively employ a man to determine the quantity of milk 
and butter fat produced by each cow in the herd, the cost of feed used 
in production and the income returned per cow. Primary purpose is 
to improve efficiency of herds, cull out unprofitable cows; feed the 
rest according to production requirements and select the most 
suitable for breeding purposes.® 


Most of the dairy herd testers had been young men who were 
drafted during the first few years of the war. The shortage 
of testers, therefore, was acute and there was grave danger 
that herd standards would be lowered and milk production 
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reduced. Because of this need for young men who could be 
trained to replace the drafted testers, the Department of 
Agriculture was willing to use the services of CPS men. 

When the state office of the dairy herd improvement as- 
sociations requested a CPS tester for a local association, the 
way was opened for an assignment. By mid-April, 1943, 
twenty-three men under the MCC had been approved. Fifteen 
were assigned to Pennsylvania and eight to Michigan. On 
March 18, ten of the dairy testers who had received training 
at State College, Pennsylvania, began work in Lawrence, 
Butler, Somerset, Mifflin, Juniata, Dauphin, Berks, Bucks, 
and Susquehanna counties. On April 12, seven additional men 
began their two-weeks training period at State College for 
service in Pennsylvania counties. Eight more began their 
training on May 5. By June, twenty-four MCC dairy testers 
were serving in Pennsylvania and one in New Jersey. 

The Michigan unit of eight was receiving its training at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, in early June, after 
which the men were to be assigned to associations. By April 
30, 1943, the MCC listed seven men in Unit 100, as the dairy 
testers’ unit was called. A month later the number of men 
was thirty. By September 30, the number had mounted to 
fifty-two. The highest figure was reached in August, 1945, 
when 153 dairy herd testers were serving in Mennonite units. 

Unit 100 opened somewhat later than 97 in Michigan. 
On June 25, 1943, however, Area Supervisor Hartzler in- 
formed the thirteen CPS dairy testers of Michigan that he 
had been appointed by the MCC to act as director of Unit 
100. The dairy herd testers operated under a different plan 
from that of the men working on dairy farms. The NSB 
Camp Director’s Bulletin No. 113 clarified the plan of opera- 
tion of Camp. No. 100. It was explained that the tester was to 
visit each farm in his association once a month. A farm back- 
ground and the ability to do arithmetic were the two leading 
requirements for the job. Since he met from twenty to thirty 
families each month, the ability to get along easily with people 
was also a requisite. The tester received the fifty cents per day 
allowance but the associations also furnished him with room, 
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board, and transportation expenses between farms. It was 
customary for the farmers to provide room and board in their 
own homes. 

The Ohio-Michigan Area 


During the summer of 1943, Area Supervisor Hartzler 
kept in touch with the men in Ohio and Michigan through 
regular mimeographed letters. These were intended to notify 
the men concerning the various forms they had to fill out and 
other regulations. This was no small task, as the reports 
were many and in some instances complicated. In addition 
to information on SS and NSBRO records, there were MCC 
administrative measures to be explained. Finally, the letters 
encouraged the men and reminded them of the true bases 
of their convictions. Hartzler’s letters were continued by 
Beechy and then by J. P. Duerksen, when he became area 
supervisor in the summer of 1944. 

Early in 1944 the Dairy News made its appearance in the 
Ohio-Michigan area. Mimeographed at Adrian, it presented 
news similar to that printed in the base camp papers. One 
of its major purposes was to develop unity among the men in 
the two states. To acquaint the men with each other’s names, 
addresses, and employees, the January 1, 1945, number 
printed the unit roster. At that time there were forty men in 
the two Michigan counties who were serving under 97M. 
Fifty-seven were serving in four Ohio counties. The thirty- 
eight dairy herd testers and artificial inseminators were 
scattered through approximately thirty Michigan counties. 

As the four Ohio counties in which men were placed were in 
the northeastern part of the state and not far from Mennonite 
churches, it was comparatively easy for the men to attend 
Mennonite services occasionally. 

Lenawee County, Michigan, is located in the southeastern 
part of the state with Adrian as its county seat. Services were 
sometimes held in Adrian for the men in this county. Fulton 
County, Ohio, where there were Mennonite churches, bounded 
the county on the south. Genesee County lay three counties 
north and too far away for the men of the two areas to meet 
together. On several occasions the Genesee County men met 
in the Amish Mennonite Mission in Flint, Michigan. 
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A report from Michigan State College on the dairy farm 
hands declared, 


The good work these assignees did is further evidenced by the 
fact that they were taken into the homes of farmers whose own sons 
were in the armed forces and were treated as members of the family. 
They quickly established themselves in the community, and in local 
churches, and neighbors who had scoffed and criticized, were soon re- 
questing the opportunity of employing a C.O. They did their work 
with dignity. They were always given the best jobs in this county 
only because they deserved them. We know of no instance where an 
assignee refused to do any work given him, or grumbled at the 
long hours he was forced to work because the farm was short of man- 
power. On the other hand, we heard of many cases where the boys 
offered to go into the field on Sunday or after the usual day’s work was 
done to plant or harvest a crop. In every instance where an employer 
sold out or moved to a smaller farm, numerous requests were re- 
ceived from neighbors for the transfer of the C.O. to their farms, 
demonstrating that they were, by far, the very best help we were able 
to obtain during the war years. 


Another report typical of those given by the other counties 
of the Ohio-Michigan area sent in by the emergency farm 
labor assistant of Genesee County, Michigan, stated, 


These men were of great assistance to this farm community because 
of the drastic shortage of farm help throughout this area. A great 
deal more crops were planted and harvested, many more cows milked, 
hogs raised, and general production increased because of their being 
here to help. We were perhaps fortunate, as all these men were of 
good morals, honest and in most all instances, reliable and good 
workers. A number of transfers were made from one farm to another, 
because of dissatisfaction of the assignee or the farmer, mostly 
caused by clashes of personalities. This was to be expected because on 
the farm, the farmer and hired man worked very much together and 
when small differences, especially if one one or both are of nervous 
temperament, caused trouble, then a change was the only thing. 


We have no criticism of the way the program was conducted. 
As stated before, the men sent here were of a fairly high type for 
farm work, and created a good impression in the communities where 
they worked. Farmers were doubtful at first about taking them, but 
soon three times as many could have been placed. Representatives of 
the churches were, in all instances, fine fellows, and co-operated in 
every way. The assignees were a great help. We are sorry to have 
them leave as our farm help shortage is still with us, and farmers 
they have left cannot replace them with the kind of help they were. 
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Other Dairy Farm Units 


In the Colorado district, mimeographed letters were sent to 
employers by the director of Unit 97M-4. Up to September, 
1945, a total of forty-seven letters had been sent to the dairy 
assignees of El Paso County. Once a month was Dairy Sun- 
day at the Colorado Springs camp and the letters gave notices 
of the special services and speakers for those days. The 
June 29, 1945, letter gave the names of the twenty-five men 
in the dairy unit. A September 1 release gave their addresses 
and the names and addresses of their employers. 

The size of the dairies in Colorado on which the men worked 
ranged from twelve to one hundred and seventy cows. On 
the larger farms the work was systematized and the working 
day not too long, but on the smaller farms, there was consider- 
able field work during the haying and harvest seasons and thus 
the working days were unusually long. The unit members 
were scattered from the outskirts of Colorado Springs to 
approximately forty miles northeast of the city. About 80 
per cent of the assignees were married and lived with their 
families on the farms. In most instances the farmer furnished 
convenient living quarters for the men and their families. 

A report on the work of the men in the Colorado unit 
stated, 


We have received considerable praise from farmers and dairymen 
who have used “CO” Assignee labor on detached service. 

The men, in the majority of cases, worked earnestly and skillfully. 
There were exceptions, however. The unit definitely benefited the 
health and welfare of the community during the times of stress. 

There were a few cases where men obviously were impostors, and 
contrived to avoid work, and should have been prosecuted. A system 
of handling such cases was lacking and much needed.* 


In considering the above criticism one needs to know that 
sometimes criticisms of the men came about because of the 
inability of the county agents to understand the consciences 
and viewpoints of the men. In the Colorado Springs area, 
for example, questions of conscience were involved when these 
dairies were engaged in the production of milk for the army 
camp near by. 
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To deal with the few county agents who were not under- 
standing and co-operative was a difficult task. The county 
agricultural agent’s decision was final in problems that arose 
between the employer and employee. The Mennonite Central 
Committee could act in an advisory capacity only and its 
authority was not commensurate with its responsibility ac- 
cording to the point of view of the dairy supervisors. In the 
end, however, county agents found it to their advantage to 
work closely with the MCC. 

The Pacific coast area, named 97M-12-24-34, included San 
Joaquin County, California; Tillamook County, Oregon; and 
King County, Washington. The area headquarters were at the 
Camino, California, camp. During the history of the unit, 
Erwin Goering, Irvin Wall, Virgil Flickinger, and Harold 
Vogt served as area supervisors. 

The June 23, 1945, Dairy Worker listed the names of forty 
men on farms in San Joaquin County, California. The King 
County, Washington, unit, which was taken over from the 
Brethren on May 1, 1945, had ten men. The first man to 
arrive in Tillamook County, Oregon, arrived on June 23. A 
twenty-man unit was planned for the county. The Tillamook 
County unit was near a large number of Mennonite churches. 
The county was famous for its cheese industry. The farms 
were small with average dairy herds of approximately forty. 

In the summer of 1945, the Queen Annes County, Mary- 
land, Dairy Farm Unit, which had been opened in February, 
was added to the Pennsylvania district, making the combina- 
tion the Pennsylvania and Maryland Area 97M-22-23-28. The 
Maryland area supervisor, John J. Jennings, was transferred 
to the Akron headquarters to assist Roy Miller in the adminis- 
tration of the Pennsylvania dairy farm and dairy testers’ units. 
This change was made because of the larger number of men 
working in the Pennsylvania units. 

A news letter for the new area mimeographed in July listed 
the men then serving in the two states. In Pennsylvania, Lan- 
caster County had twenty, York County nineteen, and Alle- 
gheny County ten. In Queen Annes County, Maryland, the 
number was twenty. Pennsylvania had in addition sixty-eight 
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dairy testers and artificial inseminators scattered over the 
larger portion of the state. 

The county units of the area met separately from time to 
time. The first group meeting of the Queen Annes County unit 
was held in the evening of June 3, 1945, when the area pastor, 
Newton Weber, spoke and the Powellsville quartet sang sev- 
eral numbers. The Lancaster County group met on August 12, 
1945, for example, with thirty-eight unit men, wives, and 
children present. Following a religious program in which 
Albert Gaeddert talked, the group enjoyed a picnic dinner. 
The Allegheny County unit planned to meet August 26, with 
Bishop Amos Horst, of Akron, Pennsylvania, scheduled as the 
speaker. November 10 and 11 were set aside as dates for a 
meeting of dairy testers in western Pennsylvania, the meeting 
to be held in the New Wilmington Mennonite Church. No- 
vember 11 and December 16 were scheduled dates for the 
meeting of the Queen Annes County men. The York Men- 
nonite Mission was the meeting place on November 25 and 
January 6, 1946, for the York County unit. 

The New England area, 97M-29-30, was started early in 
1945 with men placed in Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
and Hillsboro County, New Hampshire. Headquarters for the 
area were in Bolton, Worcester County, with D. Earl Heisey 
serving as area supervisor. His place was taken by Earl J. 
Ressler in January, 1946. Since the two counties bordered 
each other, it was possible for the men to meet in a central 
location. As Selective Service, however, opposed the men 
leaving their counties, separate meetings for the two groups 
were generally held. Since most of the men in the Worcester 
County unit were from the Lancaster Mennonite Conference, 
it was decided to send the unit a minister from that conference 
once a month. Men in both counties made it a practice to 
attend services in the local churches, where they were kindly 
received. 

That the program in general was satisfactory to the farmers 
in Worcester County is indicated in the evaluation below. 


We had one dairy unit of twenty men assigned to us here in 
Worcester County and after a very slow start, due to administrative 
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details and an attempt to get the men for our unit all from one section 
of the country, the program finally got under way. The co-operation 
of all parties concerned was excellent, that is, Selective Service, 
church groups, field supervisors, and the farmers. 

Much of the success of the program hinges on the quality and 
leadership of the CPS supervisor in charge of all of the men. We 
have been fortunate in Worcester County in having good men. 

As in any group of men there is a certain percentage that don’t 
appreciate their privileges in this country. During the war and as 
long as the draft boards were taking men, all of the CPS men were 
good workers. However, as soon as the war was over and the draft 
regulations lifted, we had several trouble cases whereby the workers 
became undesirable and very anxious to get out of the service. 

In all, the program was successful, and we in Worcester County 
would ask for a similar setup should conditions occur in the future 
which would make use of these men, if necessary.® 


The report from Hillsboro County, New Hampshire, was 
similar in tone: 


Without this group to help our dairy farmers in all cases con- 
cerned, we believe our labor shortage problem would have gone un- 
solved. The C. O. men furnished to this unit were real farm workers. 
In the words of one progressive farmer-employer, “If it were possible 
to mold men with the human hands, I’d try to reproduce my C. O. 
workers in every detail.’ He meant, of course, for farm workers the 
C. O. men proved out “tops” on his farm. This statement speaks of 
the general satisfaction which all farmer-employers have expressed in 
regard to these boys. 

I am firmly convinced that the unit has behaved well, been received 
accordingly and has the reputation which I know every Selective Serv- 
ice organization can be proud of.® 


Iowa and Maine Dairy Testers 


The Iowa unit of dairy testers began its work in 1944, with 
Lester Gerig of the Denison camp serving as area supervisor. 
As the work of the men was satisfactory, assistant extension 
dairyman, Arthur Porter, of the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture, requested five additional men in December, 1944. 
These men were furnished by SS and began their training at 
the Iowa State College of Agriculture at Ames, in February. 
When Gerig visited the men in May, there were thirteen serv- 
ing in Iowa. In his periodic visits, the area supervisor talked 
to the farmers, the county officials, and each man in the unit. 
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An attempt was made to learn to what extent the men attended 
church services regularly, and they were encouraged to main- 
tain their church attendance. 

~ On September 29 and 30, 1945, Gerig met with all the test- 
ers except one who could not be present. He felt that the men 
were maintaining a high level of Christian living, were happy 
in their work, and were giving satisfactory service. ‘‘While 
attending the meeting I learned that five of the CPS testers 
were rated among the ten highest rated testers in the state. 
I have asked one of the boys to secure a copy of the article 
that appeared in the newspaper,”’ reported Gerig.'° 

The Extension Service felt that the fourteen men working 
between September 1, 1943, and June 28, 1946, were above 
average and that they did their best work in the actual testing 
of the milk and the keeping of the records. Their lack of 
dairy background, however, placed “them into a rather low 
category with respect to the help they could give farmer 
members on feeding and management.” It was felt, therefore, 
that the ‘‘assignee testers were only worth about 65 per cent 
of the average civilian supervisor.” 

Another unit of dairy herd testers was located in Maine. 
These men in Unit No. 100 scattered over the state were 
under the supervision of Director Francis Smucker of Unit No. 
125 at Orono, Maine. Roy Brubaker followed Smucker as 
director and area supervisor. In June, 1945, there were seven- 
teen testers scattered throughout the state. Very seldom was 
it possible for the men to meet. One such meeting took place 
in Augusta, Maine, on August 12, 1945, when Newton Weber 
preached to the men of Unit 100. The work of most of the 
men seemed to be satisfactory and the farmers were reluctant 
to have them leave as demobilization progressed. One of the 
men in the unit spent his full time in artificial insemination. 


Artificial Insemination 


Another area in which CPS men worked was in the field of 
artificial insemination of dairy cattle. The first United States 
breeding co-operative for artificial insemination was organized 
in 1938, and by 1944 there were 125 of these associations 
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scattered across the nation. Nearly a quarter million cows 
were bred artificially in 1944. 

Artificial breeding of livestock is the deposit of male 
reproductive cells in the female reproductive tract by mechani- 
cal means. This method makes it possible to use one high- 
priced bull to service the cows of a large area and thus improve 
rapidly the quality of the dairy herds in that region. The CPS 
men who worked as technicians and inseminators cared for 
and managed the bulls, washed and disinfected the equipment, 
and took and distributed the semen. 


Conferences in 1944 and 1945 


On January 6 and 7, 1944, a meeting attended by area 
supervisors, NSBRO representatives, and Selective Service 
officials was held in Washington, D.C., to review CPS par- 
ticipation in the agricultural labor program. Captain Mon- 
tague, formerly a county agent in Virginia, then serving on the 
SS staff of Camp Operations as head of the farm program, 
acted as chairman. As a result of his extended visit to the 
counties in which CPS units were being used to relieve the 
labor shortage, Captain Montague was able to list nine points 
in which the system was not working as well as SS hoped it 
would. County agents did not inform Selective Service when 
transfers were made within a county. In some instances county 
agents were unfamiliar with Camp Operations Directive 16. 
Some assignees had been placed on farms where the need for 
such placement was doubtful. Leaves of absences were quite 
variable even within counties. In certain instances men were 
threatening to transfer to other farms where higher bonuses 
were offered although the law prohibited the men taking more 
than the $15 a month subsistence fee. Often there was friction 
between the men and the farmers on hours of work, Sunday 
work, the use of automobiles, and the irreligious attitudes of 
the employers. In some instances the dairy herd testers’ as- 
sociations were not keeping up their memberships and thus 
their finances were too low to support the testers properly. 
In the Agricultural Experiment Station units, the rules for the 
men were often so lenient that the danger of a public reaction 
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always existed. Then finally, there was the problem of what 
to do with the assignees’ wives. 


Another meeting of a similar group of representatives took 
place in Washington, D.C., on August 9, 1944. At that time 
it was decided that areetive September 1, 


the employers of C.P.S. farm labor and the DHIA association will 
route the checks and reports representing the wages of the assignee 
through the area supervisor’s office. These checks and reports will 
also include a statement concerning wages and hours made jointly 
by assignee and employer. These reports and checks were formerly 
routed through SSS. The correspondence by employers concerning 
assignees will also be cleared through the area supervisor. The county 
agent and the area supervisor have equal responsibility in solving a 
local situation. In the case of DHIA testers the dairy specialist of the 
area will act as the clearing agent together with the area supervisor. 


An area supervisors’ conference held at Colorado Springs, 
September 15, 1945, revealed that the supervisors felt that 
on the whole public relations were good, that in most instances 
the dairy assignees felt they were doing work of importance, 
and that in most instances the assignees were taking an interest 
in church and community work. The chief problems were ex- 
cessive working hours; difficulty in getting time off, obtaining 
of furloughs in several instances, and in arranging regular 
visits by the supervisor because of the distances involved; 
county agents not getting a fair perspective of the assignee’s 
problems; and wives of assignees finding it difficult to make 
adjustments to farm life. 


Figures have been given above to show the increase in 
CPS No. 100. The dairy farm unit was much larger. The 
first set of monthly figures for CPS No. 97, April 30, 1943, 
shows that 113 men were serving on dairy farms. A month 
later the figure had more than doubled. The figure remained 
around 280 for all of 1944. Then in 1945 the total mounted 
to over 400 in August. 


The high point in dairy service was reached with the setting 
up of the Tillamook County, Oregon, unit in the summer of 
1945. This unit was never completely filled and interest in 
this type of service began to wane, the men fearing that it 
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might be difficult to receive a discharge from the dairy farm. 
In time, however, the NSBRO cleared the point with SS that 
men on dairy farms would not be discriminated against in 
the demobilization program. From October, 1945, to October, 
1946, the total in dairy service declined rapidly from 397 
down to 1. The Dairy News Letter sent out from the Akron 
ofice September 5, 1946, by Supervisor Ted Klopfenstein 
stated that the financial records of all the units were being 
closed and that the dairy service would soon be ended. 


The Mennonite CPS Bulletin had announced on March 8, 
1945, that William Snyder of the Akron office had been 
appointed to spend full time in the interest of dairy farm 
service for men from Mennonite camps. It was his assign- 
ment to investigate possible openings on dairy farms, to visit 
the camps, to select men for the positions, and to supervise 
the entire program. The new office, under the CPS Section, 
was known as the Dairy Farm Section, or sometimes Division. 
It published a mimeographed four-page paper entitled the 
Dairy Service Bulletin. 

The Dairy Farm Service Section was organized to co-ordi- 
nate and supervise the work of the rapidly growing number 
of units engaged in dairy service. During the early days of 
the program, men were placed on farms that the MCC had 
not investigated, and as a result several unfortunate placements 
were made. CPS men hesitated to volunteer for this kind of 
service when there was no assurance they might not be ex- 
ploited. Under the new plan Director Snyder explained the 
program to the county agents and investigated the farms which 
wanted men. An attempt was then made to select men for 
particular farms. Later when the program was being con- 
tracted the supervisor explained to county agents the method 
of release to be used. It is interesting to note that the general 
reaction to the announcement of these plans was the expressed 
desire that the men might remain in the county after demo- 
bilization. 

After Snyder’s appointment to the position of assistant 
director of the Mennonite Aid Section, he continued giving 
part time to the Dairy Service Section until in January, 1946, 
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when Erwin C. Goering took over the work in addition to his 
duties as regional CPS director in the East. 


The Orono Unit 


Closely related to the work described above was that of 
CPS Unit No. 125, located at the University of Maine, about 
a quarter of a mile from Orono. The headquarters for the 
unit were in the Phi Mu Delta Fraternity House. Four of 
the men worked in the dairy barns while two men were located 
on the experimental farms, one out 80 miles and the other 
150 miles. The unit was opened in December, 1943, and closed 
in May, 1946. The three directors were the men mentioned 
above who also served as area directors of CPS No. 100 in 
Maine. 

As the unit was so small, ten men in 1945, it was difficult 
to carry on an educational and religious program. The men 
generally had their own Sunday school and then attended 
church services in the city, where they found the ministers and 
church members to be especially kind and congenial. 


Beltsville Unit 


Civilian Public Service No. 126 was located at the United 
States Dairy Experiment Station, which is a part of the Agri- 
cultural Research Center at Beltsville, Maryland. The pur- 
pose of the unit established by the MCC in January, 1944, 
was to relieve the labor shortage at the Dairy Station, where 
a herd of 500 cattle were kept. A quota of fifteen men was 
furnished by Selective Service; by the end of the year the 
unit had been increased to thirty men. After V-J Day the 
unit was slowly reduced so that by April 1, 1946, only nineteen 
men remained. The unit was closed in December of that year. 
The work had to do with determining which cows could be 
kept and fed at a profit. This meant 


breeding and selecting for production, inbreeding, crossbreeding, 
milking, testing, silage crop preparation, hay curing, dairy housing, 
dairy hygiene, frequency of milking, pasturage, insecticides, anatomy 
observations, and a countless number of nutrition experiments.™ 


The forty-five men who worked in Camp No. 126 during 
its first two years soon learned that the above tasks meant 
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much labor. But the project was meaningful to those men who 
were interested in learning practical facts concerning the dairy 
industry. There were strained relations between the men and 
the project superintendent, perhaps largely due to the fact 
that he had to take his orders from a superior who was not 
acquainted with the problems of the CPS men. In spite of 
this difficulty, the project men placed their confidence in the 
members of the unit and gave a considerable number positions 
of responsibility. 

The unit was comfortably housed in the second floor of one 
of the dairy laboratory buildings. The morale in the camp 
remained consistently above average, perhaps partly because 
the near-by city of Washington offered many opportunities for 
the creative use of leisure time. The group life was guided by 
the camp council, religious life, and recreation committees. 
The unit director, Dorsa Mishler, wrote: 


We have had many interesting times here in Beltsville as we 
planned and discussed and studied and worshiped and worked and 
played and lived together. We have learned to appreciate each other, 
and with a few exceptions our visions have been broadened, and per- 
haps in some cases the outlook on life has been changed substantially. 


The unit was selected as one in which relief training would 
be offered. Ten courses were offered, seven of which were 
given by the University of Maryland faculty. The men at- 
tempted to show their interest in a practical way. In March, 
1946, the men were 


working with the Cottage City Mennonite Church and the CPS Unit 
at the Spring Grove State Hospital in a project of purchasing, 
laundering, sorting, and baling of four thousand pounds of Army 
surplus men’s socks for relief. 


A higher per cent of these men entered foreign relief service 
than from any other Mennonite relief training unit. 

In a two-year period, the unit had one hundred and four 
Sunday morning services, seventy-six prayer meetings led by 
campers, seventy-eight meetings with ministers other than on 
Sundays, ten Sunday evening meetings at camp, and forty 
religious speeches by other than ministers. During that period 
sixty-eight different ministers conducted services at the unit. 
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Brethren and Friends units also participated in the dairy 
service program. In August, 1945, when the Mennonites had 
over 550 men in dairy work, the Brethren had over 300, and 
the Friends about forty. The Brethren units were located in 
New York, Washington, Oregon, Illinois, and Maryland. 
The Friends units, however, worked only in the eastern area. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


SERVICE IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


By 1942 it had become evident that the base camp work 
program was not satisfactory to all CO’s, particularly to those 
who had not had a farm background. There was agitation for 
work directly related to human suffering and need. Selective 
Service officials insisted, however, that public opinion would 
not allow the assignment of men-to social welfare work where 
there was a “possibility that they might spread their philos- 
ophies and thus hamper the war effort.’ 

A type of work that met the requirements in the above 
paragraph was service in the mental hospitals, which were 
inadequately staffed during the war years. In 1940 there were 
over 400,000 patients in state mental hospitals. It was esti- 
mated that there were at least 800,000 patients in some type 
of mental institution, public and private, during part of the 
year of 1939. The salaries paid employees in state mental 
hospitals were among the lowest in civil service lists. The long 
hours and unpleasant work made it difficult to obtain de- 
pendable workers and when defense work started hundreds 
of employees left for the better paying jobs and many others 
were drafted. 


Philadelphia State Hospital, for instance, had about 1,000 
employees in early 1941. In October, 1942, just over 200 were left. 
This hospital was planned to house 2,500, the normal capacity is 
3,500, and there were 6,000 patients there then. According to a 
Selective Service report there was an average of one attendant for 
every 300 patients.” 


A precedent for the service of CO’s in mental hospitals 
had been established in World War I at which time a number 
of conscientious objectors had been used to remedy the labor 
shortage in one of the Virginia hospitals. As a result of this 
previous experience, Virginia was the first state to use a CPS 
unit in its mental hospitals. 


Any number of requests had been received for the use of assignees 
in general hospitals, tubercular hospitals and in mental hospitals dur- 
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ing the early part of 1942. It was very apparent that many con- 
scientious objectors would welcome such duties. An experimental 
unit was installed at the Alexian Brothers Hospital in Chicago during 
the month of March of 1942. In June of the same year a unit was 
established at the Eastern State Mental Hospital, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. These projects, particularly the one at Williamsburg, were 
approved only after a most extensive survey into the possibilities of 
this type of program. It was felt that, if the program were to expand, 
at these institutions should be developed the pattern for the future. 
As a matter of fact, these two units showed that a successful operation 
could be developed in this field. Later figures will show that a great 
many assignees ultimately worked in this program. So many requests 
were received for the use of these men, once the program had proven 
satisfactory, that it became necessary to limit the hospital program to 
state mental institutions only. Later, this limitation was waived in 
order to provide men for Veterans’ Administration facilities.® 


The mental hospital project grew rapidly. By October 1, 
1943, one out of every six men in CPS was working in a mental 
hospital unit. By that date there were fourteen Mennonite 
units with 550 men, eleven Brethren units with 310 men, eight 
Friends units with 290 men, and one Methodist unit with 
twenty-five men. At the height of the CPS program, in Septem- 
ber, 1945, there were over 1,000 men in twenty-six Mennonite 
mental hospital and training school units. By the end of 1945 
over 1,500 men from Mennonite camps had given service in 
mental institutions. 


Staunton Unit 


The director of Selective Service on July 15, 1942, issued 
the order authorizing a CPS unit for Western State Hospital, 
Staunton, Virginia. This unit, No. 44, was the first hospital 
project to be supervised by the Mennonites. On August 19, 
1942, nineteen men from the Grottoes camp arrived at the 
state hospital grounds. Within an hour the men were put to 
work. Some were sent to the carpenter shop, some to the farm, 
and others to the wards. There were no quarters for the unit 
and most of the workers were given beds in the wards in which 
they worked. When the men gathered in a group that evening, 
‘it sounded as if all would have been glad to go back to camp 
immediately.” No instructions were given the men on the 
wards except that they were presented keys, were warned to 
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watch out for the patients as they could not be trusted, and 
were told to lock every door they went through. 

One of the men reported his first night’s attempt to sleep in 
his bed on the ward. The noise of the patients disturbed him, 
the rats bothered him, one running over his pillow, and the bed- 
bugs annoyed him. Finally he got up and dressed. When the 
night watchman came through the building after two o’clock 
in the morning, he found a room for him where there was a 
mattress on the floor and no bedbugs. He then slept a short 
time. 

After seven months, the building promised the men was 
ready for occupancy and ‘about ten boys managed to carry 
their beds and enough bed clothes up to the present C.O. 
House’’ to make their quarters there. The first year was a time 
of testing. ‘Low living standards, unbelievably long working 
periods under trying conditions, poor food, plus the problem 
of orientation to an entirely new occupation taxed the individ- 
ual’s physical and mental stamina and Christian fortitude to 
the utmost.’’* 

One of the men was asked by the MCC to be the leader of 
the unit and to keep the records. In October he reported that 
as he worked from twelve to fourteen hours a day, seven days 
a week, with only two afternoons off a week, it was impos- 
sible to give time to records and the organization of the unit. 
‘‘We have been here for over two months,” he reported, ‘‘and 
have not had one meeting as a group for religious, educational, 
social, or any other purpose. We may not see each other for 
as much as a week at a time. There is one boy in this unit I 
haven’t seen for at least four weeks.’ 


Shortly after the date of the above letter, John H. Mose- 
mann, who had been director of the Grottoes camp for over 
a year, was appointed director of the Hospital Section, and 
was charged with the responsibility of visiting the hospitals reg- 
ularly to help solve problems such as those referred to above. 
After Mosemann became an assistant to the general director of 
Mennonite CPS, J. N. Byler became the director of the Hos- 
pital Section. 

The problems, however, were not immediately solved with 
the appointment of a Hospital Section director. In fact, over a 
year elapsed before satisfactory solutions were reached. One 
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member of the unit worked seven months before he had a 
day off duty. The average working time for ward attendants 
the first year was seventy-six hours per week. In some cases 
as many as eighty-four hours were contributed. The men 
were given an allowance of $2.50 per month, plus later a 
supply of clothes to be worn while on duty. 

The food, however, presented a greater problem because of 
its poor quality and even worse preparation. “Breakfast was 
nearly always the same: bread, oatmeal, and gravy without 
variation.” Bread was served with each meal but there was 
little variety. The menu for the first three days in January, 
1943, was as follows: January 1, canned beans and canned 
tomatoes for lunch; cheese, tomatoes, and cold red meat for 
dinner; January 2, potatoes, hash, and apples for lunch; meat 
and apples for dinner; and January 3, beans and prunes for 
lunch; and red meat and sour pears for dinner.® 

The Friends and Brethren likewise were having difficulty in 
their Virginia units. Finally at Staunton there was a commu- 
nity protest against the management of the Western State 
Hospital, as a result of criticism that had been accumulating 
through the months concerning the hospital’s care of patients. 
The evidence brought against the hospital management by the 
CPS unit was the final proof needed to establish the case. The 
greater part of the evidence against the management was 
brought by W. Carroll Brooke, Staunton Episcopal minister, 
who referred to Landis Martin, unit leader, for much of his 
testimony. In August, 1943, an investigation was opened at 
Western State Hospital which led to the resignation of the 
hospital superintendent and to a general improvement in hos- 
pital conditions. 


During the first year, the withdrawal of the unit had been 
considered several times but the decision finally was that any 
individual who wished to do so could transfer out. Sixteen of 
the original members, however, stayed with the unit to the end 
of the first year. With the arrival of a new hospital superin- 
tendent in November, 1943, the situation gradually improved, 
although at first nothing was done to improve conditions, the 
new superintendent not having become aware of the problems 
facing the unit. The men, therefore, signed a paper asking 
to be transferred back to the base camps if the promised im- 
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provements were not forthcoming. No threats were made but 
when word came to the new superintendent concerning the 
earlier promises to the men which had been broken, he brought 
about action. A meeting held in Richmond in February, 1944, 
was attended by the Virginia hospital superintendents, unit 
leaders, the representatives of the three church agencies, 
NSBRO staff, Selective Service, and the State Hospital Board. 
All points of view were aired and it was agreed that the 
Staunton unit was to be increased, that hours of labor were to 
be reduced, and that trained cooks were to be provided in an 
attempt to improve the food. Superintendent Harrell, there- 
after, used “every effort in providing better food and recre- 
ational facilities for all employees as well as patients.’’” 


During the second year the unit was increased to fifty-two. 
Working hours were reduced to sixty-six with overtime, and 
later to fifty-four per week. The open garbage wagon whose 
stench had annoyed people for years was replaced by garbage 
pails with tight lids. A patients’ canteen was established with 
a CPS man in charge, a few recreational facilities were added 
for patients and employees, there was a general improvement 
of occupational therapy for female patients, and the buildings. 
were improved by painting and plastering. 

Alfred Zook and later Levi Tschetter as unit leaders were 
instrumental in building up the morale of the unit through a 
program of spiritual, recreational, and educational activities. 
When Zook arrived in July, 1943, an attempt was made by the 
hospital authorities to limit his time as unit leader to two 
days a week. Through the insistence of Hospital Units Direc- 
tor Byler, Zook was granted half time for his work with the 
unit. When Zook left to become the director of the Belton 
camp in the summer of 1944, the new superintendent, Dr. 
Harrell, wrote, ‘“To him is due a large share of the noticeably 
improved conditions of the situation at this hospital as far 
as the C.P.S. Unit is concerned.’ In spite of the fact that 
the men were very much dissatisfied with the administration of 
the hospital during the first year, the hospital superintendent 
praised the work of the men, reporting in the September, 1942, 
Mental Hygiene Survey, ‘“They are very co-operative, willing 
to work, intelligent, courteous, pleasant, and up to this time 
have been very satisfactory indeed.” 
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By the end of the second year, the men were saying, ‘“‘We are 
glad we stayed and like it better than ever and hope our service 
is of some value.”® Titus Books, the area pastor, made a 
worthy contribution to the unit and his ministry was ‘‘deeply 
appreciated by those of us who are away from our home con- 
gregations and pastors.’’ Speakers were also secured from 
the Eastern Mennonite School, from the MCC, and from the 
surrounding churches. The recreational program, especially 
the softball games, brought a welcome and satisfying exper- 
ience to the men. 


In the third year, unit strength and activity reached its 
peak, with sixty men at the end of May, 1945. The major 
work still consisted of service as attendants. The attitude of 
the men toward their work is well shown in the following 
quotation: 


Conscientious attendants have felt the hopelessness and their inad- 
equacy to solve the whole mental hospital problem of inadequate 
housing, poor equipment, and the shortage of properly trained hospital 
staff; but at the same time theirs had been the satisfaction of making 
a contribution toward those who are neglected in suffering.! 


Approximately one fourth of the members did work outside the 
wards. Six men worked in the kitchen where they improved 
the preparation of food, four worked on the farm, one as mail 
clerk, one in the patients’ canteen, one as nurse’s assistant in 
fever therapy, one on the medical staff, and three received 
visitors and acted as chauffeurs. 


In addition to resident classes in relief, poultry raising, 
music, and typing, seventeen men and two CPS wives were tak- 
ing a total of fifty-six correspondence study courses in twenty- 
five different subjects, from Pennsylvania State College. New- 
ton Weber, the area pastor, conducted religious services once a 
month and spent considerable time counseling the men con- 
cerning their spiritual and personal problems. In March, 1945, 
George Classen became the fourth unit leader, replacing 
Tschetter, who joined the smoke jumpers. The third anniver- 
sary of the unit was observed on August 20, 1945, with Emory 
Layman and Paul Spangler, charter members of the unit, re- 
viewing the history of CPS No. 44. P. C. Hiebert, chairman 
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of the MCC, gave the principal address, and Newton Weber 
offered the benedictory prayer. 


The fourth year saw the group well oriented to hospital 
service but looking forward to demobilization. The religious, 
educational, and recreational programs were ‘‘continued enthu- 
siastically,” according to the unit historian. The growth of 
the mental hygiene program and the circulation of The Attend- 
ant magazine produced a renewed interest in hospital service. 
In November, 1945, the first man was released through the 
demobilization machinery. By May, 1946, forty-two releases 
had been issued to the unit, with the camp strength down to 
thirty. Up to May, 1946, 106 men had served in Unit 44, 
which closed in September, 1946. 


Starting out as perhaps the worst hospital unit under Men- 
nonite administration, No. 44 became one of the best. ‘“‘Al- 
though the unit very nearly was removed in November, 1943, 
and February, 1944, we went an extra third and fourth mile 
and in the end it paid high dividends. The group took the 
work as a challenge to become a testimony in a dark spot and 
to grow from one of the poorest to one of the best CPS units 
in the system,’”’ wrote one of the men. Another unit member 
declared, in 1945, ‘‘Perhaps one could say we are the oldest 
and best unit under M.C.C. administration.” 


Farnhurst Unit 


Twenty-five men left the Sideling Hill and Howard camps 
on October 14, 1942, for the Delaware State Hospital at 
Farnhurst. The assignees of Unit No. 58 were given work in 
the hospital wards, laboratory, dietary department, occupa- 
tional therapy, physiotherapy, farm and gardens, laundry, 
garage, and business office. 


Superintendent M. A. Tarumianz reported in July, 1946, 


The members of the camp adjusted readily in these various depart- 
ments and rendered a valuable service by sincerely doing their best 
to aid in maintaining the hospital on an accepted level. They estab- 
lished very good rapport with the patients and with few exceptions 
demonstrated a keenness of observation and an ability to understand 
the patient as an individual and a human being with an illness. Their 
attitude and manner of handling the patients aided in rendering a 
curative mental health service for the patients of this hospital. 


Selective Service 


Camp 
Operations Division 


Col. Lewis Piokopen 


AFSC 
; ; | New Jersey 
| abs id iad 
Bertram J. B. Gordon, M. D. 
Smucker | Med. and Unit Director 
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Marlboro Unit 


Unit 63 was established at the New Jersey State Hospital, 
Marlboro, when on November 4, 1942, twenty-five men per- 
sonally selected by the medical director of the hospital arrived 
from the Medaryville and Henry camps. 

Before the men were received, contacts had been made with 
the state American Legion and with local posts as well as with 
the state Civil Service Commission so that the men were 
assured a favorable reception. The Marlboro State Hospital 
thus became the first state institution in New Jersey to receive a 
CPS unit. 

Dr. J. Berkeley Gordon reported in June, 1946, 


During the approximately four years of existence, the Unit grad- 
ually grew to a maximum of 103 men. During the longest part of this 
period, the Unit Leader (Assistant Director) was Loris Habegger. 
Mr. Habegger conducted the Unit with conspicuous success, exercised 
a strong leadership and was most co-operative with the management 
of this hospital. His sincerity, earnestness and clear thinking were 
undoubtedly responsible, in large measure, for the solidarity of the 
group and the co-operativeness with which they met individual prob- 
te of adjustment and the general work adjustment of the whole 

nit. 

During the first three years we had very frequent and beneficial 
contacts with the Mennonite Central Committee, who sponsored this 
group, through the medium of Reverend John H. Mosemann and 
Reverend J. N. Byler. These men were very understanding and co- 
operative in facing problems of adjustment with objectivity and im- 
partiality and rendered invaluable assistance in making the Unit the 
useful instrument of hospital operation which it proved to be. 


During the last months of the unit’s existence, however, 
when the group consisted of younger and more recent induc- 
tees, the morale of the previous three years was not main- 
tained. The later ones ‘‘seemed definitely much less imbued 
with the deep sense of religious fervor and much less willing 
to make personal sacrifices under Selective Service regulations”’ 
than the men in the first years of the program, believed Dr. 
Gordon. 

The bulk of the men were attendants but a considerable 
number had specialized jobs. One of the men, Dr. Clarke T. 
Case, was a graduate of Harvard Medical College. Dr. Gor- 
don said of him, 
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I feel that this physician deserves special commendation, for his 
efforts were unremitting and tireless. He was available day and night ; 
he went far beyond the demands of duty, proved himself a well 
trained, competent man of sound judgment. He did a great deal of 
work for sick employees. 


An outstanding event in the history of the unit was the visit 
of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt on January 14, 1943. She inspected 
the hospital and talked with a group of men in the staff room, 
showing keen interest in CPS. Superintendent J. Berkeley 
Gordon summarized the history of the unit in these words: 


The Hospital, on the other hand, has taken good care of the men, 
their wives and their children. Complete medical care was given, in- 
cluding several major operations, and dental attention. Glasses and 
watches, broken in line of duty, have been replaced promptly by the 
hospital. There have been no deaths, and no serious injuries to men 
in the Unit or their families working and living at the hospital. Two 
men have received Medical Discharges, one for pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, and one for renal calculus. Another man is awaiting the action 
of the Medical Examining Board at this time because of rheumatic 
fever with a residual valve lesion. Married men were able to work, 
and to assist in this, they were given quarters and a Day Nursery 
was established to take care of babies while their parents were at 
work. Although we embarked on the Day Nursery project with some 
misgiving, it turned out to be relatively free of major difficulties. 
There have been several cases of contagious disease, but no epidemics, 
serious illnesses or injuries. 

The men of the Unit have been given the same food, quarters, 
facilities, vacations and other compensation of regular employees, 
except for salary, and in one instance (dental care) have received more 
than regular employees. The general health of the group has been 
excellent.U 


The men of Unit No. 63 published a history and report 
of the unit under the title p.r.n. In eighty-two pages similar 
to a college yearbook, the life of the patient and the work of 
the Civilian Public Service men in the hospital community are 


described. 
Norristown Unit 


CPS Unit No. 66 was established at the Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, State Hospital in November, 1942. Over 160 
men served in the unit, with the average at 100 for much of 
the period. Although it was at first planned that the men 
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should serve primarily as attendants, after a period of time 
they were being used in nearly all of the activities of the in- 
stitution. Superintendent Noyes declared that considering the 
size of the unit, ‘‘the assignees co-operated remarkably well 
with the policies of the institution and presented but few per- 
sonnel problems.” 


Of all the hospitals in Pennsylvania, the one at Norris- 
town was perhaps the most seriously affected by loss of per- 
sonnel. Even with the help of one hundred CPS men, the 
hospital had insufficient help, and the men found their tasks 
appalling. Files is the name of the 48-page yearbook published 
by the men of Unit No. 66. 


Cleveland Unit 


The first unit at the Cleveland State Hospital, a Friends 
unit, was placed there in December, 1942. In time, however, 
friction developed between it and the hospital administration. 
The unit was withdrawn in December, 1943, because, accord- 
ing to the AFSC, “mutual distrust between the administration 
and the unit has reached such a point that it would be best to 
remove the entire unit.” 

The Cleveland Press had exposed conditions of “brutality, 
malnutrition and lack of proper treatment.” This led to an 
investigation of the hospital. When the superintendent de- 
manded the dismissal of eight CPS men, two of whom had 
testified against a regular attendant who was charged with 
brutal treatment of a sixty-year-old patient, the CPS men in 
turn brought a list of complaints against the hospital admin- 
istration. This situation led to the removal of the unit. Later 
a new superintendent was appointed for the Cleveland Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. E. H. Crawfis, the new superintendent, having used a 
Mennonite CPS unit at Lima and therefore being acquainted 
with the MCC point of view, requested a Mennonite unit for 
the hospital. After the MCC officials had visited the hospital 
and discussed the problem, the request was granted and the 
unit established under the former number, 69, on April 18, 
1945. The unit leader, Paul Goering, had arrived earlier and 
familiarized himself with the situation. 


16 
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Considering the fact that a CPS unit had been removed from 
the Cleveland Hospital and that tensions created at that time 
had not disappeared, establishing a new unit was not an easy 
task. Roy Wenger of the MCC Hospital Division had, how- 
ever, carefully prepared the way for the new unit, and in his 
memorandum to the base camps calling for thirty volunteers, 
he had explained carefully the historical and general back- 
ground, the attitude of the hospital administration, and the 
problem of public relations. Finally he presented the following 
challenge to the volunteers: 


1. Volunteers should resolve to translate their belief in Christian 
non-resistance into a high type of patient care. This will not be easy. 
Abusive methods of patient care may not have disappeared entirely 
among the attendants at the Cleveland Hospital. New men will need 
to preserve their high ideals of Christian service and guard against 
adopting those techniques used by less idealistic attendants. 


2. There may be a temptation to feel that CPS ideals are being 
vindicated by the re-establishment of the Unit, and to feel somewhat 
superior to other attendants now on the job. A superior attitude on 
our part will make the adjustment of the new unit more difficult. We 
should have a realistic outlook toward the new opportunity to serve, 
and seek to bring about an honest understanding with those at the 
hospital without lowering our own ethical standards. 


3. Cleveland is a good test of our services. Can we re-enter this 
hospital and make a successful witness for our. nonresistant beliefs? 
Can we accept graciously this new invitation to work with the Cleve- 
land Hospital in improving the care given to the mentally ill? 


All assignees at Cleveland were given ward training and 
when a sufficient number had been trained, they were given com- 
plete charge of and full responsibility for the male infirmary, 
housing approximately 365 infirm and untidy male patients. 
The training included hospital orientation, with lectures on 
mental illness, followed by discussions and clinical demonstra- 
tions. At first there was group training but when the men 
came singly as replacements, an individualized training pro- 
gram was used under the direction of one of the CPS men, 
Vernon Rocke. 

In March, 1946, after the unit size decreased, the men were 
distributed throughout all the wards so that the complete with- 
drawal of the unit would not cripple any one ward. Twenty- 
nine men were placed in the unit during the first few months. 
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Several men were married and some of the wives worked in 
the hospital either full time or part time. During the history 
of the unit, a total of forty-five men were assigned to it. 

In 1945 the hospital had a summer service unit of nineteen 
women, mostly recruited through the Mennonite colleges. They 
were assigned to a women’s infirmary, Pellow Cottage, where 
the patients were given “unusually good care.” The purpose 
of the women’s unit was threefold: to learn about mental ill- 
ness, the care of mentally ill in state hospitals, and mental hy- 
giene; secondly, to share in a service project in a vitally needed 
area; and third, to share in the thinking and experience of con- 
scientious objectors under Civilian Public Service. In addition 
to the orientation course, they were given a course in social 
work, taught by their leader, Luella Smith, registrar of Bethel 
College, and a series of lectures in psychiatry by Dr. Crawfis. 

The 1946 summer service unit consisted of twenty-two 
women under the direction of Mrs. Emma Rohrer, and with 
Esko Loewen as educational director. The hospital staff gave 
the girls a course in abnormal psychology. 


Dr. Crawfis declared, 


We believe that the C.P.S. Unit has been very worth while here 
at the hospital in the matter of assistance to our ward personnel. 
Intangible values of training of personnel and experience in intermix- 
ing groups of various attitudes cannot be measured, but unquestionably 
were of value to the hospital staff as well as to members of the Unit. 


In another report, however, Dr. Crawfis pointed out that 
the assignees in the last part of the program “‘have not seemed 
to be of the same high caliber as the first group. Likewise, later 
assignees seem young and less stable. On the whole, however, 
I would say they have been above average.”™ 


Lima Unit 
Unit 71 at Lima State Hospital, Lima, Ohio, had twenty- 


nine assignees from the time of its opening in February, 1943, 
to June, 1946. Of these men, only two had any difficulty in 
making the adjustment to hospital service. There was always 
a co-operative attitude on the part of the unit members toward 
the staff, testified Superintendent R. E. Bushong, and with 
practically no exceptions the men were ‘“‘diligent, compatible, 
conscientious and well-behaved.’ 
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The men at Lima were satisfied with their living conditions 
and public relations were no problem. Due to the proximity of © 
Mennonite churches and young people, the problem of reli- 
gious services and social life was readily solved. During the 
winter months each Wednesday evening was set aside for a 
religious service. | 


Hawthornden Unit 


CPS Unit No. 72 at Hawthornden State Hospital near 
Cleveland, Ohio, started out with ten men in December, 1942. 
Tucked away among the Sagamore Hills, about half way be- 
tween Cleveland and Akron, and five miles from the nearest 
town, the hospital was not easily found. The men had a variety 
of jobs but about half worked on the wards during a nine- 
hour day with one day a week off. Living conditions were 
satisfactory and the food was adequate. The hospital was a 
new one with beautiful buildings, arranged on the cottage. 
plan. With only 1,000 patients, at one time all but four 
attendants were CPS men. Although half of the men were 
married, wives were not employed at the hospital. Earlier 
some of them had been employed but conditions proved unsatis- 
factory and they withdrew. During the summer, Unit 69 and 
72 often met for softball games and social occasions. In 
October, 1945, there were twenty-nine men in the unit. 


Greystone Park Unit 


On January 19, 1943, CPS Unit No. 77 was established 
at the New Jersey State Mental Hospital, at Greystone Park, 
forty miles west of New York City. With over 5,000 patients 
and almost 1,000 employees, it was one of the largest mental 
hospitals in the country. In July, 1945, one hundred CPS men 
were serving in the hospital, ninety-four working as ward 
attendants. 

The activities program was varied. A typical week’s pro- 
gram included religious services on Sunday and Wednesday, 
sports activities on Monday and Thursday, musical organiza- 
tions on Tuesday, educational events on Friday, with a unit 
meeting and a social event once each month. These activities 
were carried on by an elected unit council. 
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The Community Service activities of the unit are carried on by 
one committee and involve most of the members of the unit. Among 
these activities are: 1) blood donor service to local civilian hospitals, 
supplying an average of ten donors per month; 2) special services 
for patients by providing leadership and assistance on a volunteeer 
basis for library and recreational activities; 3) participation in com- 
munity affairs, such as giving leadership to settlement house, sending 
children to camp, contributing to relief drive; 4) provision of Christ- 
mas baskets and similar gifts to needy families in the community ; 
5) presentation of religious program to church groups in the com- 
munity. Also, along this same line, is the active participation which 
several unit members have given to the Mental Hygiene Program of 
Civilian Public Service. A group of interested unit members meets 
every other week to discuss problems of the Mental Hygiene Move- 
ment and to aid it in all possible ways.? - 


Denver Unit 


Unit No. 78, at the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Den- 
ver, began with the arrival of ten men on January 16, 1943. 
As preparation for their duties, they were given thirty hours 
of lectures and classes. “‘Because they were men of principle 
and intelligence there was an immediate feeling on the part of 
the hospital personnel of relief and security.’’'® 


As no mechanical restraints of disturbed patients were used, 
It was necessary to control violent patients by physical power. 
When the number of attendants of the male patients dropped 
below fifteen, the safety factor was considerably jeopardized. 


CPS Unit No. 78 supplied this factor and because of their stability, 
dependability and co-operation helped to keep this hospital operating at 
its usual high level of service to the community. We do not know what 
might have happened during the war years if it had not been for the 
good care given our patients by this group.” 


The unit was closed in March, 1946. 


Provo Unit 


The Utah State Hospital at Provo was the location of 
CPS Unit No. 79. A unit of twenty-five men served in various 
ways in this institution of 1,150 patients. The large majority 
were married and their wives worked in the community where 
they were accepted without discrimination. The unit met 
regularly on Wednesday evenings for a discussion of the Sun- 
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day-school lesson. The local churches were well attended and 
the men and their wives sang in choirs, participated in Chris- 
tian Endeavor, and taught in summer Bible school. Some of 
the men earned credit in the local Brigham Young University. 
The unit was at Provo from January, 1943, to April, 1946. 


Howard Unit 


The three-year history of CPS Unit No. 85 at Howard, 
Rhode Island, is ably told in The Seagull, a 62-page mimeo- 
graphed book produced by the members of the unit. The unit 
opened in February, 1943, when twenty-five men selected by 
Dr. Regan, assistant superintendent of the Rhode Island State 
Hospital for Mental Diseases, arrived at Howard from the 
Sideling Hill camp. 

Although the men signed a statement that they would never 
strike, injure, tease, or swear at the patients, they soon dis- 
covered that the state employees ‘“‘beat and knocked the 
patients around for no reason at all, and it was their definite 
policy to make the patients fear them.’’ One of the men wrote, 
‘“‘Many of the terrible examples of mistreatment of patients 
I saw I would hesitate to write here. They are not fit to be 
told.’* Of course, this was an experience to which CPS men 
in many hospitals had to become adjusted. 


Fortunately the C.P.S. men were not long in finding out that 
there were better ways to deal with the patients than what they were 
taught by these state employees. Slowly, but surely, as the influence 
of these boys was felt, the patient-attendant relations began to improve. 
The patients began to trust the attendants more and their behavior 
seemed to improve correspondingly. This was much to the regret of 
the state employees who found themselves losing ground. They soon 
began to see the results of the kind treatment of the patients at the 
hands of the C.P.S. men, and I believe many of them actually became 
ashamed of themselves for their way of dealing with patients. Many 
of these state employees were guilty of coming on duty drunk and 
some of them even had their drinks on the wards. These fellows felt 
more and more out of place as they saw the results of what good the 
C.P.S. men were doing. Little by little these rough, drinking state 
employees began to filter out as more CO’s came to the hospital.1® 


With the coming of Dr. Ross as superintendent, conditions — 
in the hospital improved rapidly. He was impressed with the 
work of the CPS unit and did much to help them. Other men 
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were added to the unit, among whom were men of the newly 
formed relief training unit, which officially opened at Howard 
in January, 1944. 

The fact that members of the relief training unit spent only 
eight hours a day in work and were to give four hours to 
study in contrast to the twelve-hour day of the other CPS 
men brought about friction which finally led to the removal 
of the relief training unit in February, 1945. The fact that 
some of the relief trainees used their extra hours for recreation 
instead of for study was the cause given for the dissatisfaction 
that led to disunity in the unit. Others felt that the non- 
trainees were at fault also, while many believed that the MCC 
had failed in not making clear to the unit its program for the 
relief trainees. 

In the second year the strength of the unit was near sixty. 
There was considerable activity with forty-two different 
speakers in 1944 and up to February 13, 1945. The unit’s 
Ambassador Quartet joined the newly formed Vesper Quartet 
in a Male Octet. The music organizations gave about ten 
programs in the community during the early months of 1944. 

During 1944 a summer service unit of twenty-five women 
under the leadership of Edna Ramseyer worked in the Howard 
Hospital. Besides working on the wards, the service unit 
attended relief training classes. The group definitely improved 
the morale of Unit No. 85. During 1946, a second summer 
service unit of fifteen women and three men joined forces with 
the CPS men ina program of work and study, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Frances Smith of the Messiah Bible College. 

In 1945 the CPS men at Howard organized the Committee 
for Patient Care. Various agencies and organizations in 
Rhode Island were contacted by the committee, and as a result 
of their work the Mental Hygiene Society of Rhode Island 
was revitalized. The unit was closed in October, 1946. 


Mt. Pleasant Unit 


Unit No. 86 was opened at the Mt. Pleasant State Hospital, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in February, 1943, and was closed at 
the end of September, 1946. In the summer of 1945, out of 
thirty-three men assigned to the unit, twenty-seven were mar- 
ried. Nineteen wives were either working at the hospital or 
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living in the near-by city. In spite of the fact that this was 
sometimes considered one of the most undesirable hospitals in 
which Mennonite units worked, in two and one-half years only 
one man transferred out of the unit. 

As the unit was near the Mennonite communities at Way- 
land and Donnellson, ministers often came in for the regular 
Sunday evening services. The young people of these churches 
gave programs for the unit and invited the members into their 
homes. The proximity of lowa Wesleyan University was also 
an advantage. Its swimming pool was used regularly and 
members of the faculty were invited to speak. 

A study made of the Mt. Pleasant State Hospital in Feb- 
ruary, 1944, available in the MCC files, shows that 


hours on duty are irregular and long. Those on duty in wards work 
13 hours a day, six days a week. Those on night duty work 12 hours, 
six nights a week. ... The lowa State Hospital has been short- 
handed with frequent changes in personnel for some years prior to 
the war. Equipment and supplies are scarce and worn out. The 
wards are gloomy and badly in need of repairs. Since CPS men came 
accidents to patients are fewer. 


After months of negotiation a plan was accepted under which 
additional men were added to the unit and two-hour rest 
periods during the working day were provided, but in spite 
of this arrangement, the working day ran from six in the 
morning until seven in the evening, with every seventh day off. 

When a group of Methodist ministers holding a convention 
in the city met with some members of the unit on July 6, 1944, 
they discovered a certain amount of dissatisfaction among the 
men. As a result of these interviews one of the ministers 
brought charges against the hospital administration in the Des 
Moines Register and the Iowa City Press-Citizen, giving the 
CPS men as the source of his information. A most tense situa- 
tion developed, with the superintendent and the regular em- 
ployees feeling that an injustice had been done them. The men 
had not wanted their statements made public and the majority 
agreed that some of the statements in the press were mislead- 
ing. The unit, therefore, issued a mimeographed letter to all 
hospital employees, declaring, 


We authorized no such statements; they were made against our 
will and wishes and we regret the publication of such articles. We 
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wish to assure you that the publications do not reflect the feeling of 
our unit. : 


In time confidence was partly restored, but to the end of the 
unit’s history there was a certain degree of tension between 
the unit and the hospital administration. This is reflected in 
the superintendent’s report to Col. Lewis F. Kosch on June 
1, 1946, which is the most critical report sent in by any super- 
intendent dealing with Mennonite units. At that, the report 
states, 


Among the assignees were a fair number of excellent men who 
caught on to their duties in a most rapid and surprising manner. The 
performance of the unit as a whole as regards service rendered to the 
hospital was good. ... There were no administrative problems which 
ever reached a level which was in any way critical or jeopardized the 
continued operations of the unit. 


Ypsilanti Unit 


In contrast to many of the hospitals, the Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
State Hospital presented an almost ideal situation. Modern 
in construction, having been started in 1931, the plant had 
well-equipped kitchens, cafeterias, bakery, laundry, repair 
shop, warehouse, dairy, orchards, and farm land. Its recrea- 
tional facilities included men’s and women’s gymnasiums; ath- 
letic, music, and motion picture equipment; golf course, con- 
crete tennis courts, and shuffleboard courts.”° A seven and a 
half million dollar institution, it had a capacity of 3,300 pa- 
tients. The hospital with its 1,200 acres of land was located 
eight miles west and south of Ypsilanti and ten miles south of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dr. O. R. Yoder, a former Mennonite 
and a graduate of Goshen College, served as the superintend- 
ent. ‘‘Most of the progressiveness of the institution can be 
traced to the congenial management of the hospital superin- 
tendent,’”’ wrote the assistant director of the unit at Ypsilanti. 


In February, 1943, CPS No. 90 was authorized to be located 
at Ypsilanti by the Director of Selective Service. Permission 
was then granted for the selection of fifty men from the camps 
at Fort Collins, Downey, Hill City, and Belton. The first 
assignees arrived at the hospital on March 16, 1943. On or 
before April 10, forty-nine CPS men had arrived. In the sum- 
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mer an additional unit of twenty-five men was made available 
to the hospital. 

As was the case in all the hospital units, the superintendent 
of the institution was appointed camp director. The leader of 
the CPS unit was officially designated assistant director. He 
was directly responsible to the hospital superintendent and had 
the status of a department head. Besides being in direct charge | 
of the unit personnel, he also had the duty of preparing reports 
for the NSBRO, the MCC, and SS. 

The regulations under which hospital units operated were 
issued by the Camp Operations Division of Selective Service. 
In June, 1943, at a conference in Philadelphia, representatives 
of hospitals, the religious agencies, the NSBRO, Selective 
Service, and Public Health Service met to review the first year 
of hospital service and to plan for the future. ‘As an out- 
growth of this meeting Selective Service issued Administrative 
Instructions No. 3, which set down the administrative pattern 
for hospital units.’’ 

This directive stated that those working in hospital units 
were to receive food, quarters, and laundry service within 
the institution; uniforms or work clothes of hospital standards 
consisting of coats, pants, and shirts or at the option of the 
superintendent a cash equivalent not to exceed $5.00 per month 
in lieu thereof; a maintenance allowance of $10.00 per month; 
such medical and dental attention as is given other hospital 
employees; transportation by the most direct route and accord- 
ing to Selective Service System assignee standards from camp 
on every admission and return transportation, not to exceed 
original cost, to nearest available camp after the man has been 
in the hospital one year or at any time removal is requested by 
the superintendent; and workmen’s compensation insurance as 
provided by state law. 

Reports required from each hospital unit included DSS 
Form No. 52 (Quarterly Work Progress Report), DSS Form 
52-A (Monthly Camp and Personnel Report), NSB Form No. 
105, (Monthly Time and Work Report), NSB Form 112 
(Report of Furlough Granted), NSB Form 121 (Report of 
A.W.O.L.), DSS Form 51-A (Daily Record of Ill or Injured 
Assignees), DSS Form 51-B (Report of Serious Illness or 
Injury), and NSB Form 119 and NSB Form 119A (Receipt, 
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Discharge or Transfer of Assignees). These reports were 
similar to those required of the base camps. 

The rules also required that in general the CPS workers 
were to work the same hours, receive the same food, live in the 
same type of quarters, and have the same privileges as the 
regular employees. They, however, received no salary but only 
a maintenance allowance. At Ypsilanti this was $50 per month, 
from which $35 per month was deducted for food, quarters, 
and laundry. In 1945, the assignees at Ypsilanti working in 
the offices had a forty-hour week, those in the kitchen forty- 
eight hours, and those serving as attendants a fifty-four-hour 
week with every sixth day off duty. The single men lived 
together in comfortable living quarters that at one time served 
as a ward for patients. The married couples lived in the 
employees’ building. | 

Attention was called to the background of Superintendent 
Yoder, the director of the unit. “‘We of C.P.S. No. 90 are 
indeed grateful for the many things Dr. Yoder has done for us 
and in our behalf,” states the Ypss, the yearbook of the unit. 
“His background has enabled him to administer this unit with 
an unusual amount of success. ... No matter how busy he may 
be, he always takes time to talk over one’s problems and to 
give words of encouragement and cheer.” 


In a letter of appreciation appearing in Ypsi, Dr. Yoder ex- 
plained that since this was the first CPS unit in a Michigan 
hospital, it was frowned upon by labor organizations, veterans’ 
organizations, and some employees. But the 


. . unit came quietly into the hospital and accepted their assigned 
duties. ... An effort was made to avoid publicity and to let their 
work and every day living speak for itself.... They placed a bond of 
comradeship on the shoulder of the depressed and the discouraged ; 
toward the old and the feeble they were kind; and they kindled a 
light of hope in the eyes of those for whom the world was too difficult. 
... The parents and ministers of the members of this group and the 
various churches with which they are affiliated, can have a feeling of 
gratitude to know that the effort which has been made for their serv- 
ice has been well spent. By their lives and in their work they are liv- 
ing the principles of the Mennonite Church. ... The good done by 
the Civilian Public Service unit will not end. They have’ served 
their country and church well. They will find their reward in their 
own hearts, for they have followed in the footsteps of Him “Who 
went about doing good!” 
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The seventy-five men in the unit held the following positions 
in the institutions: ward attendant, electrician, occupational 
therapist, clerical, farm help, food service helper, cook, ware- 
house attendant, grocer, laundryman, barber, recreational 
therapist, and hospital driver. 

On an average, fifty of the men worked as ward attendants. 
Their work included cleaning the wards, feeding the patients, 
taking them to the store, taking the doctor through the ward, 
and seeing that the patients got to their work assignments as 
well as many other tasks necessary to keep the patients happy 
and contented. Fourteen men worked in the three kitchens 
preparing food for the patients. Others helped in the jobs 
listed above. Much of the work in the hospital was done by 
patients who were supervised by the members of the unit. 
About 35 per cent of the patients were paroled after a year or 
more and many of them seemed very normal in attitudes and 
reactions. As much freedom as possible was given the patients 
and many worked in the occupational therapy department, 
weaving, sewing, repairing furniture, and engaging in a variety 
of other manual arts.” 

Work of the kind done in a mental hospital was not only 
physically tiring but also mentally exhausting. To maintain 
the physical vitality and the morale of the workers, an 
extracurricular program was necessary, for which the edu- 
cational director was responsible, with the assistance of the 
Unit Council, the chief committee. Responsible to the council 
were the Athletic, Music, Library, Shop, and Religious Life 
committees. 

As Ypsilanti was not far from Mennonite communities, 
the unit had many Mennonite speakers and ministers 
appearing before the men. Services consisted of Wednesday 
evening prayer services, Sunday morning Sunday school, and 
Sunday evening services. Sunday offerings averaging approxi- 
mately $30 were contributed to the MCC War Sufferers’ 
Relief Fund. 

The educational program centered largely around the relief 
training unit, a group of twenty-five men taking evening courses 
in preparation for service in foreign relief. In September, 
1943, the first CPS relief training program to be inaugurated 
in one of the MCC camps was started at Ypsilanti. Twenty- 
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five men interested in the program were transferred to Ypsi- 
lanti to give the unit the strength of seventy-five. Courses in 
Spanish and French, mental hygiene, international relations, 
Mennonite relief work, Mennonite history, social work, and 
Bible were offered. 

An average of thirty-five wives and friends of the assignees 
worked at Ypsilanti. In 1944 a summer service unit of thirty- 
six college women worked at the hospital. The 1945 summer 
unit numbered fifteen. Miss Lois Gunden of the Goshen 
College faculty, a returned relief worker, served as the leader 
of the two summer units. At least twenty-two women took 
relief training courses and a number of them entered foreign 
relief service before the end of the war. Needless to say, the 
presence of these wives and friends helped maintain a high 
morale in Unit No. 90. The help of the women was par- 
ticularly appreciated by the music organizations of the unit. 
Their assistance in the choir was valuable and their special 
numbers in the religious services were an outstanding contri- 
bution. On a number of occasions the CPS choir gave pro- 
grams for the patients. After one of these programs on Sun- 
day evening, November 29, 1943, one of the old-time attend- 
ants remarked that this was the most quiet crowd of patients 
he had ever seen since coming to Ypsilanti. A patient wrote, 
“It was an admirably executed piece of work for which you 
are receiving great credit and thanks from us patients... 
your concert has helped me. God will bless you, Mr. Buller.” 


The recreation program helped maintain excellent public 
relations. The CPS softball teams played each other and the 
patients’ teams, with large numbers of patients enjoying the 
contests from the side lines. The public relations remained 
excellent until near the end of the unit’s history when a few 
employees, presumably returned servicemen, circulated an 
abusive printed sheet among the employees. The regular em- 
ployees who had learned to respect the men were, however, 
not excited by the circulation of the ‘Buttercup News.” The 
indiscreet words and behavior of a few assignees had led 
to this attack upon the unit. Some time later the weekly mimeo- 
graphed publication of the patients in the Recreational Ther- 
apy Department came to the defense of the CPS unit, declaring 
the whole attack had backfired. ‘‘Perhaps,” stated the paper, 
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‘the ones directly responsible for the publication actually be- 
lieved their astounding charges and the not-very-veiled insin- 
uations which were printed, but this hardly seems possible. 
Let us hope the whole affair can be chalked up as a mere 
hot-headed blowing off of steam.’’** 


That the patients appreciated the help they were receiving 
is shown by an incident that occurred in the hospital in 1944. 
When a child was born to one of the CPS attendants, thirteen 
patients of the violent ward where he was working took $3.00 
out of their small allowances of $1.00 a week to buy a baby 
blanket for the child. They did this because they had “noticed 
Don’s fine and just treatment of the patients of C 4-3.” 


Another patient wrote the following poem in appreciation 
for the services of the CPS unit. 


A Change Has Taken Place 


A big change has taken place 
In the hospital here 

That has taken away 
All the worry and fear. 


They have got some new help 
They’re a fine bunch of men 

And there’s surely a difference 
Between now and then. 


They call them C.O.’s 

And a fane Christian bunch 
Who believe in kindness 

With no kick or a punch... . 


So we can all be thankful 
They sent the C.O.’s 

For it’s more like home 
As everyone knows. 


After the opening of Ypsilanti, fifteen additional Mennonite 
units were established in hospitals and training schools. To 
give an extended treatment of each’ of these units would re- 
quire considerable repetition, for the work project in the 
majority of cases was similar. Only a few facts concerning 
each will be listed, with brief references to those factors that 
distinguished certain units. 
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Vineland Training School 


CPS No. 92 was opened on March 28, 1943, at the Vine- 
land Training School, Vineland, New Jersey, a private 
institution for mentally retarded children. Vineland Training 
School was set up on the cottage plan and operated as nearly 
as possible as a self-sufficient unit with its own farm colony, 
truck patches, greenhouses, garages, cannery, laundry, store, 
school, clinical and research laboratories, hospital, and other 
services. The population of 550 mentally deficient children 
was of the highest levels of mental deficiency but seldom could 
they advance beyond the fourth grade. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were taught to all those whose mental age was at 
least five years. Three CPS men were working in the educa- 
tional department in 1945. Five men worked in the mainte- 
nance department, three in the farm department, two helped 
with the cooking, two were relief attendants in the boys’ 
department, and one was a hospital orderly. At that time, 
July, 1945, the unit consisted of sixteen men and five wives. 
The women did housework, teaching, and secretarial work. 


The training school made the living conditions of the unit as 
congenial as possible. Most of the CPS men lived in two large, 
modern cottages. Every Tuesday evening the group met for 
religious services. Community relations were no problem and 
the unit members participated in the activities of the local 
churches. . 

Earlier the school had been called “The Village of Happi- 
ness” and had acquired a national reputation as a progressive 
school. In the years that followed, the school rested on its 
laurels. Before the unit left Vineland, it prepared an eight- 
page report for the State Commission and the Board members. 
Stating that since they had given a combined total of forty- 
two years of service to the school at a saving of over $25,000 
to the institution and that since the first ten men were college 
graduates with experience as teachers and administrators who 
recorded their observations from the beginning of their terms 
of service, they felt they were in a position to pass on sug- 
gestions that could bring about a better program for the boys 
and girls. In a carefully worded, objective, restrained but 
nevertheless critical report, they showed that ‘“‘the price that 
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the Training School had paid for its loss of vision has been 
its gradual transfer from a training school to a custodial in- 
stitution.”’ 


Harrisburg Unit 


Unit No. 93 at the Harrisburg State Hospital, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, was opened April 8, 1943. During its existence, 
sixty-nine men were assigned to the unit, with a maximum 
strength of forty. The men gave a total of 8,826 man-days to 
the hospital. Although the hospital was the oldest in Pennsyl- 
vania, the men had satisfactory living conditions, with each one 
in an individual room. The unit had a Christian workers’ 
school which presented two courses, one on “The Work of 
the Church” and the other on “The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus.” The school ran from December, 1944, to June, 1945. 

The Harrisburg Anniversary Review—Mental Hygiene 
Number, May, 1945, not only gave a history of the unit with 
pictures of the entire personnel but also presented excellent 
pictures and careful descriptions of the work in all departments 
of the hospital. 


Allentown Unit 


The next unit, No. 110, was opened at the Allentown State 
Hospital, Allentown, Pennsylvania, November 15, 1943. The 
full strength of twenty-five men was reached in December of 
that year. The original group of volunteers was selected 
from Downey, with the plan of having them transfer in 
July but four months passed before they were moved to 
Unit No. 110. In October, 1944, the unit strength was in- 
creased to thirty. A total of thirty-six men served before the 
unit closed on May 13, 1946. 


Superintendent H. F. Hoffman stated that the unit was of 
definite help to the hospital. ‘‘Our being able to select the 
candidates when the camp was organized made it possible to 
obtain men who were reasonably well adapted for hospital 
activities. This is borne out by the fact that very few changes 
in personnel became necessary, the changes involving almost 
exclusively men who were added to the camp without the pre- 
liminary screening.’ 
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Exeter School 


Unit No. 117 was opened at the Exeter School, Lafayette, 
Rhode Island, when Theodore Neff, assistant director, arrived 
on November 9, 1943. During the month thirteen others were 
transferred to the unit. Four of the men came from CPS No. 
85 at Howard, Rhode Island, while the others came from the 
Luray camp. Later the unit was increased to twenty men. 
When several of the assignees formed a successful boys’ club 
among the mentally defective of the training school, they 
were given credit for this contribution by the superintendent. 
The men were given permission to supervise one of the build- 
ings and found the task to be a challenging one. 


Wernersville Unit 


CPS Unit No. 118 was established at Wernersville State 
Hospital, Wernersville, Pennsylvania, in November, 1943, 
and closed in June, 1946. At first it was a twenty-five-man unit 
but in the fall of 1944 was changed to thirty men. 

Superintendent R. L. Hull wrote in July, 1946, 


The recent closing of the CPS Unit 118 at this hospital has left 
us with the feeling of deep obligation to these men, and their wives 
who joined them here, for the quiet strength and endurance of their 
courage to give their best to a very disrupted service in our mental 
hospital during World War II. Their serious yet cheerful response 
to the guidance of nurse and physician teachers, their quick adjust- 
ment to an entirely new situation, is an example that we hope will 
set a standard of service in the future. 


Kalamazoo Unit 


Kalamazoo State Hospital, Kalamazoo, Michigan, received 
CPS Unit No. 120 in late November, 1943. After the entire 
unit had arrived the hospital gave the group a series of fifteen 
lectures on the care of the mentally ill. Several months later 
the group was given a second series of lectures on psychology, 
mental hygiene, and mental health. Superintendent R. A. 
Morter wrote concerning this unit of thirty men, 


_ The group assigned to Unit #4120 were all of the Mennonite faith. 
They came from the middle southwest, largely from farming areas. 
We found these men to be sincere, loyal and co-operative. They were 
extremely helpful and as a matter of fact I do not see how we could 
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have operated this institution during the war without their assistance. 
I would like to make the following comments with regard to CPS 
Unit #120: } 

During the entire time that this group has been at this institution, 
I have never heard a complaint from the relative of a patient, or any 
other employee, regarding the behavior of any one of these assignees. 

When I hear so much about the difficulties which have arisen in 
certain other units, I am surprised that we have gotten along here 
with practically no difficult situations of any kind. I believe the suc- 
cess of this camp has been largely due to the religious training of 
the men and the fact that they were all of one faith. 


Winnebago Unit 


The need for help at the Winnebago State Hospital, Winne- 
bago, Wisconsin, was so great that the hospital interviewed 
prisoners guilty of violating Selective Service regulations in a 
Minnesota federal prison to see if they could be paroled for 
service in the hospital. When it was learned, however, that 
CPS men might be available, the hospital staff was eager to get 
their help. Selective Service gave its consent for Unit No. 122 
in October, 1943, and in November one of the doctors went 
to the Camino, California, camp, where he chose fourteen men 
and two alternates. 

Reuben Epp, the unit leader, arrived from the Harrisburg 
State Hospital in November, but it was not until January 11, 
1944, that the fifteenth man arrived and the unit was filled. 
At the beginning eight of the fifteen men were married and 
their wives all worked at the hospital. Several found the 
adjustment difficult and dropped out, a few finding employment 
in the community. By the middle of February, 1946, de- 
mobilization had reduced the camp strength so low that the 
remainder of the unit was transferred to Union Grove, 
Wisconsin. All of the men had worked as attendants in this 
institution which was an acute psychiatric hospital with a 
500-bed capacity. 

The report sent to Selective Service in June, 1946, declares, 


We believe the assistant director of the camp, who was their acting 
unit leader, was very conscientious, sincere in his approach, and we 
believe through his foresight and intelligent co-operation prevented 
the evolution of situations which might have been troublesome. .. . 

The director of nurses is very complimentary of the services 
rendered by the members of the unit. 
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In summarizing, it is not only the opinion of the writer, but those 
in the supervisory capacity with exception of one, that the work of 
this unit deserves nothing but credit for its conduct. 


Union Grove Unit 


Unit No. 123 was located at Union Grove, Wisconsin, 
where the men worked in the Southern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School for the feeble-minded. The unit leader, 
John L. Ewert, transferred to Union Grove from the Provo 
unit on December 2, 1943. Fourteen others transferred to the 
unit after December 15, coming from Lapine, Oregon. No. 
123 later reached a strength of twenty-five men. It was closed 
in July, 1946. 

American Fork Unit 


In January, 1944, CPS Unit No. 127 was established at 
the Utah Training School, American Fork, Utah. The in- 
stitution housing 650 children was located on a 600-acre farm. 
The fifteen men worked mainly on the farm, doing diversified 
tasks, such as maintaining the grounds and plant. A few spent 
most of their time doing attendant work with the defective 
children. 


Woodbine Unit 


The January 8, 1945, Mennonite Central Committee Bul- 
letin announced that Selective Service had authorized two new 
units to relieve the overpopulation of a number of the base 
camps. The first of these was a twenty-man unit for the Wood- 
bine State Colony, New Jersey, Training School. Men for the 
two units were being selected from the Luray and Grottoes 
base camps. 

The State Colony at Woodbine was a training school for 
idiots and low-grade imbeciles, located sixty-five miles from 
Philadelphia in a relatively isolated place. The school ac- 
commodated 700 children. The living quarters for the as- 
signees were excellent and the food was much above average. 
The men who transferred to Unit No. 142 were more than 
pleased with the institution, their working conditions, and the 
challenge of the work. An excellent orientation course on the 
institutional care of the mentally deficient conducted by Ed- 
ward L. Johnstone was given to the men. 
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Spring Grove Unit 


The second of the two approved was No. 143 which opened 
in February, 1945, when Edward Belan reported to State 
Hospital, Spring Grove, Catonsville, Maryland, to become the 
assistant director of the unit. By July the full quota of thirty- 
five men had arrived. During the operation of the unit forty- 
four men served in various capacities. Superintendent S. W. 
Weltmer testified that 

. as a group and individually, their service has been uniformly 
efficient and entirely satisfactory. They enabled us to carry on many 
of the activities for the comfort and welfare of our patients that would 
have had to be suspended entirely or greatly curtailed without their 
presence among us. They entered their work with remarkable under- 
standing and sympathy for the unfortunates assigned to their care. 


Poughkeepsie Unit 
CPS Unit No. 144 at the Hudson River State Hospital, 


an institution with over 5,000 patients, one mile north of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, was opened in April, 1945. Dr. 
John R. Ross, who had done an excellent piece of work at the 
Howard, Rhode Island, hospital, where he had used CPS 
help, was superintendent of the Hudson River State Hospital. 

A few weeks after the men arrived at the hospital, several 
assignees working on disturbed wards reported violence and 
abuse on the part of the regular employees, as they were re- 
quired to do by the rules of the hospital. This led to the im- 
mediate dismissal of four men, two of whom were war veterans 
and three members of the American Federation of Labor. 
This soon led to front-page stories and editorials in the local 
paper. The American Legion and the labor groups demanded 
trials for the dismissed men as well as an investigation of 
the CPS unit which they claimed was being coddled by Dr. 
Ross. The fact that Dr. Ross “‘was acting within his own 
legal rights and that the religious and progressive forces of 
the community backed up the hospital officials and the C.O.’s 
soon caused the incident to cool down.’”* The incident con- 
tributed to a unity within the group that helped make it one 
of the most successful hospital units. 

The entire unit with the exception of one man was com- 
posed of men from the relief training units at Denison, 
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Howard, and Mulberry. The thirty men averaged about 
twenty-two and one-half years in age with approximately one 
and one-half years of college completed. The educational 
program began with the arrival in June of the thirty members 
of the women’s summer service unit. The women took a course 
in introduction to relief, taught by their leader, Miss Edna 
Ramseyer of the Bluffton College faculty and a former relief 
worker. The men had classes in French and German and the 
men and women joined in other classes. During the winter 
a course in Comparative Economic Systems of Europe was 
taught by members of the Vassar faculty. Perhaps the most 
stimulating course taken by the men was The Bible and 
Modern Thought, taught by Don Smucker. All of the men 
worked as ward attendants forty-eight hours a week and thus 
they had time for study and classes. Their quarters were per- 
haps the best in CPS and thus were conducive to study. 

As no detailed report of the work on the wards has been 
presented in the discussion of service in the mental hospitals, a 
report from Unit 144 may well be included. 


Ward 41 is the largest of the wards with a patient census varying 
between 110 and 120 men. The building itself is not fireproof but of 
brick and frame construction. Except in the ward 41 hall where there 
is a tile floor all the floors are of wood. There are no outside porches 
for any of the wards. 

The ward 41 day hall is divided into three large rooms and two 
small ones connected by open archways. The office is separated from 
the day room by an L in the hall. The ward has its own dining room 
on the same floor level. Directly across from the office is the shower 
room, an open room with no partitions, with drain in center and slop- 
ing cement floor. The shower facilities are two large overhead showers 
with controls directly underneath the spray and a short extension 
lower down. The day room contains two large tables and a number of 
benches and heavy chairs placed against the walls. Six small individual 
rooms were provided for the better patients while the rest slept in the 
large dormitory. 

The patients were all destructive, incontinent, feeble or occasionally 
assaultive. A number were blind and crippled. Their diagnoses varied, 
including seniles, general paretics and the dementia praecox types. 
There were no working patients capable of taking more than a very 
negligible amount of responsibility. 

hen we were put on the ward there was one male registered 
nurse in charge, two male attendants, one clothes room woman and 
a woman to take care of the dining hall. The daily routine began 
with getting the patients out of bed at 6:00 a.m. and serving break- 
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fast at 7:00 a.m. After that the floors in the hall were mopped and 
patients were put to polishing the floors in the day hall. 

An attempt was made to keep about thirty of the most destructive 
and incontinent patients in one of the small day rooms. Because of the 
lack of good worker patients and attendant help, it was impossible for 
one attendant to keep the room clean and so most of the time feces 
and urine puddles were in evidence. 

Meals were served in three shifts. First those who were capable of 
carrying their own trays from the counter came in. Then three tables 
were set for the assaultive and destructive patients who had to be 
watched closely and even then would steal food and upset trays. The 
last troupe fed were the blind, crippled and feeble. When we arrived 
the system had been to serve the blind and feeble first. This was usually 
accomplished in ten minutes or less. The attendant would wait until 
about half the group was out and then begin jerking the trays away 
from the others to hurry them out. If a patient protested he was 
forced roughly from the room. Little attempt was made to check if 
all the patients had been served and often some were deliberately not 
oh igs for punishment or because they were “too much trouble 
to feed.” 

Because of the large number of incontinent and destructive patients, 
much clothing was destroyed and soiled so that much of the time the 
disturbed patients in the small day room were entirely naked. At 
night the patients were put to bed with their clothes on and so much 
was ruined before morning. Because of the wartime shortage of 
sheets and blankets the majority of patients had only one sheet or 
one blanket on their beds most of the time. If possible the disturbed 
and incontinent patients were also given a blanket or sheet but much 
of the time they slept naked and uncovered on the hard canvas mat- 
tresses. 

Attempts at improvement: We attempted to right some of the ~ 
many wrongs. Our first move was to shower the soiled patients when 
necessary. This only increased the lack of clothing and they were 
naked as often as before. To partially remedy this, two men were 
put on a 10:00 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. shift. It was their job to undress all 
the patients, tie and label the clothing of the cleaner ones and sort 
the clothing of the incontinents. This helped somewhat in keeping at 
least the cleaner patients clothed. 

In the cafeteria we changed the order of groups so that the feeble 
and blind were served last and no patient was forced to leave the dining 
hall before he completed his meal. We also saw to it that every 
patient was served all three meals. 

We tried to take the incontinent patients in the disturbed section to 
the toilet section at frequent intervals although when only one or two 
nie were on duty this was often neglected because of the press of other 

uties. 

Our efforts were concentrated on giving better and kinder treat- 
ment to the patients and to keep the ward as clean as possible under the 
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circumstances. The shortage of floor wax and clothing made it well- 
nigh impossible to do more than keep the ward clean of the worst 
dirt. Since the end of the war more clothing has been supplied and 
this has made it possible to bathe all of the patients at least once a 
week and to keep the destructive and incontinent ones at least partially 
clothed. 

Attendant reaction: Working a ward such as this one with 
negligible patient help, almost no supplies, and very poor facilities in 
general is quite a strain on an attendant. Especially when there are 
only two or three on duty from 6:30 a.m. to 7:00 p.m. necessitating 
one working alone part of the day. When it is impossible to do more 
than clean the most obvious dirt and possibly only to keep the patients 
as well in order as possible, a kind of lethargy sets in. 

I’m sure we all chafed under this necessity of giving only custodial 
care and we were all keenly aware of the improvements that could be 
instituted with more attendant help, more supplies and better facilities. 
Proper personal attention to any single patient or a small group of 
patients was out of the question. Consciousness of the large number 
of patients entrusted to one’s care led to a very impersonal attitude 
toward all of them. Although we were told repeatedly that our 
handling of patients was much better than that of the former attend- 
ants, the frustrations encountered gave rise to fits of temper which at 
times resulted in unnecessarily rough language and rough handling 
of patients. This loss of control grew more frequent as the time on 
the ward grew longer. 

The red tape and extremely impersonal institutional attitude 
involved in getting any consideration from the doctor and higher 
officials in the service whose hands were in turn tied by their superiors 
developed a feeling of resignation to conditions as they were. Custodial 
care only was given. 

I feel that our most important contribution was in giving more indi- 
vidual care to all the patients and treating them all in a more gentle 
and humane fashion. Formerly a patient who caused trouble at inter- 
vals was labeled “bad” and placed in a camisole whenever one was 
available. We tried to resort to the camisole only when absolutely 
necessary. A conscientious effort was made to see that all patients 
received all three meals and that they were given sufficient time to 
finish their meals in comfort. Sores and unusual symptoms of illness 
in patients were perhaps noticed more carefully and reported to the 
charge nurse or the doctor. Medications were administered more con- 
scientiously resulting in a reduction in the number of epileptic seizures 
experienced by at least two patients. 

I believe that we all feel that in improving the physical appearance 
of the ward we failed almost completely but in patient care and treat- 
ment we improved conditions—certainly not as they should have been 
but at least made them better than they were. This contact with 
abnormal individuals gave us all a deeper understanding of society in 
general and of the evils rampant in the world today. Our relationships 
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with patients’ relatives gave rise to feelings of sympathy and again 
to feelings of anger and helplessness when we realized our own in- 
ability to explain behavior causes and to accomplish any evident 
improvements in these patients’ behavior. 


I think we were all fired with a desire to expose mental hospital 
conditions to the general public in the hope that such an expose would 
lead to action toward the improvement of such institutions. Certainly 
to work for any length of time on such a ward as 41 a person must 
either agitate for betterment or sear his conscience entirely to the ills 
of humanity.” 


Tiffin Unit 


CPS Unit No. 147 at the Tiffin State Institute, Tiffin, Ohio, 
started in June, 1945. The twenty men were engaged in farm 
and maintenance work. Housed in two cottages, the men ate 
in their own dining hall. The food was prepared by two CPS 
wives hired by the state. The other wives had charge of the 
laundry. A fifth wife served as matron of the Unit. 

The men who transferred to this unit were selected to par- 
ticipate in a music school, taught by the assistant director, 
Dwight Weldy. There were enough men in the unit for a 
well-balanced chorus and considerable time was spent in chorus 
practice, voice training, and music classes after the working 
hours. The first and third Sundays of each month were 
kept open for music programs in the churches of the area. 

The hospital began as an institution for epileptics. During 
1945, however, the hospital became a mental institution and 
patients were transferred in from Ohio mental hospitals. The - 
changing of the program necessitated the withdrawal of the 
unit. In November, 1945, the men transferred to the Medary- 
ville camp. 


Summary 


By December, 1945, more than 1,500 men had served in 
mental hospital units under MCC administration. What the 
final result of this experience will be, no one can predict. There 
were many reactions to the situations the men faced. A certain 
small number of men were hardened by their experiences and 
resorted to the cruel methods of control used by the hardened 
employees among whom they worked. Many, however, had 
their eyes opened to a world they had not known and received 
deep impressions. They saw in the hospitals a challenge for a 
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practical application of their faith in love and nonresistance 
as a way of life. 


In the MCC records there are excellent letters testifying 
to the value of the hospital experience. One man wrote, 


I would consider the hospital work by far the most significant of 
any I did while in CPS. There is something about seeing a demented 
person return to normalcy which raises a lump in your throat and 
you grope for words to express it. I had that experience several times. 


Out of the experiences of CPS men in mental hospitals came 
the movement that resulted in the Mental Hygiene Program 
which later developed into the National Mental Health 
Foundation. Among those who deserve the greatest credit for 
launching the movement were four men in the Friends unit at 
Byberry Hospital—Harold Barton, Leonard Edelstein, Phil 
Steer, and Willard Hetzel. These men were working on recre- 
ation for patients and the problem of employee brutality. How 
communicate their ideas to others and how institute a long- 
range reform program were the questions these men faced. 
Meanwhile on the west coast Bob Morgan was working on 
the idea of a survey of conditions in mental hospitals. 

After a meeting of leaders from Friends’ units at Pendle 
Hill, near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, the men went back to 
Byberry with the thought of a publication for the exchange 
of ideas among men in CPS hospital units and with the plan 
of making a survey. They were given the authority to go 
ahead and the result was The Attendant magazine, under the 
leadership of Phil Steer. The support of all CPS hospital units 
was secured and soon reports were flowing into the central 
office of the program at the Philadelphia State Hospital. As 
the program developed, the question of whether it was to be 
a Friends project or an NSBRO project arose. Robert Kreider, 
then director of the Mennonite mental hospital units, wrote a 
memorandum to Orie O. Miller explaining why the Mennon- 
ites should co-operate and why it should be an NSBRO project. 

The NSBRO did decide to sponsor the project and SS 
placed the four men on detached service, giving them 
time to produce The Attendant and to continue the survey. 
The Mental Hygiene Program received subsidies from the 
MCC after this decision. In three months the paper became 
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a professional magazine. Hospital superintendents, church 
leaders, and others became interested in the program of the 
Mental Hygiene Project. In May, 1946, the project was 
changed into the National Mental Health Foundation. Its 
sponsors that year included Owen J. Roberts, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Pearl Buck, Harry Emerson Fosdick, and other 
prominent citizens. The name of The Attendant was changed 
to The Psychiatric Aide and much publicity material was 
circulated by the Foundation in its program of developing a 
national mental health movement. As a result of the CPS 
survey of conditions in mental hospitals, the book Out of 
Sighi—Out of Mind, by Frank L. Wright, Jr., who had 
served in the MCC Greystone Park unit, was produced. In No- 
vember, 1945, Grant Stoltzfus was transferred to Philadelphia 
to work in the Mental Hygiene Program. Working on pub- 
licity, he produced the booklet Forgotten Children, dealing 
with mental deficiency. He continued his work with the pro- 
gram until his discharge in May, 1946. 

One of the tangible results of service in the mental hospitals 
was the interest created in the Mennonite churches in the 
establishment of.denominational mental institutions. In June, 
1945, the MCC executive committee appointed a special 
Mental Hospital Study Committee, composed of P."C. Hie- 
bert, H. S. Bender, and Robert Kreider. This action was 
prompted by the recommendation of the 1945 session of the 
General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North Amer- 
ica which urged the establishment of a mental hospital in co- 
operation with the MCC. In October, the plan of study pro- 
posed by Robert Kreider was endorsed by the executive com- 
mittee. The objectives of the study were 
. ... to ascertain the extent of mental illness and mental deficiency 
among our people, and thus the need for church-administered institu- — 
tional care; second, to survey the types of institutional care which can 
best be provided; and, third, to present the informational bases upon 


which decisions can be made as to whether there should be a joint con- 
ference effort in this institutional program. 


A carefully prepared report was submitted to the MCC annual 
meeting in December, 1945, recommending that the voluntary 
service units in mental hospitals be continued and that young 
Mennonite doctors be urged to specialize in psychiatry but 
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suggesting, however, that the time had not yet arrived for 
Mennonite mental hospitals. 

In a special meeting of the MCC in October, 1946, a report 
prepared by Elmer Ediger regarding the establishment of a 
Mennonite Mental Rest Home at Leitersburg, Maryland, was 
adopted. This called for the use of the MCC-owned farm, 
where CPS Unit 24-1 had been located, as the home for the 
institution. The work of erecting the necessary building for 
the Rest Home was undertaken in 1947. During the same 
year, plans for a Mennonite mental institution in California 
were developed by the MCC, which finally resulted in the 
purchase of a site for the new institution near Reedley, Cali- 
fornia, in June, 1948. | 


MCC Hospital Section 


As was noted above, the first director of hospital units was 
John H. Mosemann. During the period when the larger 
number of units were established, J. N. Byler served as 
director of hospital units, from January, 1943, to July, 1944. 
Robert Kreider became Byler’s assistant in January, 1944, and 
six months later director, serving until December, 1945. For 
several months in 1944, Titus M. Books served as Kreider’s 
assistant. Roy E. Wenger, formerly director of the smoke 
jumpers’ camp, came to the Akron headquarters to serve in the 
Hospital Section in November, 1944, and worked as codirector 
with Kreider until the time of his discharge in November, 
1945. Following Wenger’s discharge, Bertran Smucker was 
transferred from Poughkeepsie to become Kreider’s assistant. 
A few weeks later, when Kreider was discharged, the work 
of supervising the hospital units was divided between Bertran 
Smucker and Warren Leatherman, who served as codirectors 
of the Hospital Section up to the time of Smucker’s discharge 
in May, 1946. From that date to September 1, 1946, Leather- 
man served as director, after which the office was incorporated 
with that of the general director of CPS. 

Although five MCC hospital units were established in the 
second half of 1942, the rate of expansion of hospital service 
was even more rapid in 1943 when fifteen units were opened. 
Then came a lull in 1944, when only one unit was established 
but when the units operating were kept filled. With the in- 
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creasing population in CPS during 1945, the need for ad- 
ditional MCC units arose and seven were opened that year, 
at a time when the other agencies had difficulty in filling their 
vacancies. 

In the earlier period when the expansion was very rapid 
it was not always possible to study carefully the situation in 
each hospital and to come to a complete understanding with 
hospital administrations. Many problems had to be solved 
as they appeared after the units had been opened. One had to 
do with the position of the unit leader. Neither the MCC 
nor the hospital administrations at first recognized the need of 
having a full-time man to lead, supervise, and co-ordinate 
the activities of the units. Gradually, however, this problem 
was solved by allowing the leader to give all of his time to the 
administration of the units, to personal counseling, and to the 
direction of the religious, educational, and recreational life of 
the men. As a result of their early experiences, the Hospital 
Section directors learned what was required not only in hours 
for the staff members but also what constituted satisfactory 
working hours, proper living quarters, necessary orientation 
courses, and essential recreation facilities. 

The directors of the Hospital Section spent a large part 
of their time with the units as they were being established and 
later in helping them solve the problems that arose. For many 
men their first experience in working with a large state in- 
stitution where political favoritism, injustices, and bureaucracy 
were common brought about a reaction which in some cases led 
to a fervent crusading spirit or in others to bitter disillusion- 
ment. The resulting tensions between the hospital adminis- 
trations and the units led to crises in at least half a dozen 
hospitals. In some cases the tensions were resolved; in other 
cases they smoldered for months. It was problems such as these 
that the directors and unit leaders attempted to solve. In such 
cases the doctrine of nonresistance was often tried severely. 
It should be pointed out, however, that the MCC hospital 
directors had excellent co-operation from Selective Service and 
the great majority of hospital superintendents and doctors. 
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SERVICE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 
CHAPTER XVII 


The first public health project under the direction of CPS 
men was the hookworm eradication program in Florida. Paul 
French announced in late January, 1942, that the details of 
the plan prepared in conjunction with the United States 
Public Health, the Florida State Public Health Board, and the 
Farm Security Administration, were nearly completed. In 
late February it was announced that Dan West of the Brethren 
Service Committee and Henry Fast of the Mennonite Central 
Committee were in Florida getting the hookworm project 
started. 


Camp No. 27 opened in March, 1942, as a Brethren project 
but with Mennonite assignees in the unit. Set up to do work in 
Okaloosa, Walton, and Santa Rosa counties in northern 
Florida, the camp was located at Crestview. During the time 
the camp was located there, the men spent 3,082 man-days 
erecting and installing 577 sanitary privies. In addition, thirty- 
eight septic tanks were built, thirty-one houses were screened 
against the malaria-carrying mosquito, fifty-seven sanitary 
wells were dug, and many other jobs were done. The unit 
closed in November, 1943, because of the constant unjust 
criticisms appearing in the local paper. 


Mulberry and Bartow Units 


In the meantime the MCC opened a unit at Mulberry in 
Central Florida when six campers arrived on September 3, 
1943. Mulberry was located approximately thirty miles east 
of Tampa in Polk County. The first few weeks were spent in 
preparing the camp buildings, the shop, the concrete forms, 
and other equipment necessary for the work of the unit. The 
camp strength of the unit was twenty-five men. 

During the first year, a total of 3,178 man-days were spent 
in constructing and installing 835 sanitary privies. Other 
projects included the moving of fourteen cottages for the 
isolation of tuberculosis patients, the construction of twenty- 
seven wire baskets for use in sterilizing dishes in school lunch 
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rooms, the building of five septic tanks, and a general health 
survey of over 12,000 homes. 

On the basis of the survey, it was estimated that at least 
30 per cent of the homes in Polk County were in need of 
sanitary privies. Incidence of hookworm averaged 33 per 
cent for the county with certain areas reaching 84 per cent 
infection... Hookworms live in human intestines attaching 
themselves to the intestine walls. It is not uncommon for a 
person to have 100 hookworms and some have 3,000 or more. 
It is estimated that 160 worms in one person will suck ap- 
proximately one cup of blood each day. Those who are in- 
fected may feel lazy or listless; the skin may be a pasty yellow 
and the lips and gums almost colorless. Indigestion is a com- 
mon complaint. 

Hookworm eggs pass from the intestines of the infested 
person with the excreta, and where no privy or an insanitary 
privy is used, the eggs are scattered by chickens and animals. 
In warm, moist, sandy soil these eggs soon hatch into tiny, 
wormlike larvae. When the bare foot comes into contact with 
infected soil, the larvae attach themselves to the foot and bore 
through the skin, entering the blood stream and passing 
through the heart into the lungs. From the bronchial tubes 
they are coughed into the throat and swallowed. They then 
attach themselves to the walls of the intestines where they 
lay eggs and produce more hookworms. When sanitary 
privies are used, the danger of infection from the soil dis- 
appears in a few weeks. Specific medicines kill those remaining 
in the intestines. It is, therefore, easy to understand why these 
public health units were engaged primarily in the installation 
of sanitary privies. 

The building and installation of these sanitary units by the 
Mulberry men included cutting the timber and sawing the lum- 
ber. After January, 1943, an average of ten men of the thirty- 
five-man unit worked at this task. The work of building and 
erecting the structures in time became so standardized that the 
man-days per unit dropped from 6.75 in December to 2.86 in 
March. The WPA average was 11.75 man-days for each 
privy built. When the one thousandth sanitary privy was 
installed in the autumn of 1944, a banquet was given to 
commemorate the occasion. The speakers included Harry 
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Martens, regional CPS director, and Walter Gering, minister 
from Moundridge, Kansas. By September, 1945, over 1,800 
privies had been installed in Polk County. In two years the 
men had made upwards of 15,000 house calls to determine 
where privies were needed and to obtain authorization for 
their installation. ‘To make these calls and to drive back and 
forth to the places of installation had required 80,000 miles 
of driving in Polk County. Other work had been important 
too. Several men had helped ratproof the business district of 
Bartow as part of the typhus control program. 

The Mulberry camp was one of five chosen to carry on the 
relief training program. Every Friday evening there was a 
fifty-minute lecture on some phase of relief. Special concen- 
trated courses were taught by M. C. Lehman and Professor 
Carl Kreider. Classes in Spanish and German were also 
taught. Bible study classes were taught by Walter Gering of 
Kansas and Don Smucker of Ohio, both General Conference 
Mennonite pastors. Camp Director Harold Martin, with an 
M.A. in sociology, taught a course in social problems. 

For a large proportion of the men in Mulberry, the work in 
the Florida camp introduced them to the race problem. Articles 
in the camp paper presented the problem and sought a Chris- 
tian solution. The camp quartet sang in the Negro churches 
and leading Negro educators and preachers were brought 
to the camp for lectures. ‘wo of the men called on the Negro 
educator, Mary McLeod Bethune, and explained to her the 
program of the camp and the objectives of the men. On May 
19 and 20, 1945, Mulberry staged a conference on black and 
white co-operation. A week-end trip in February, 1946, to 
the Negro college, Bethune-Cookman, was another project. 
Here almost twenty CPS men met with a Negro faculty com- 
mittee. Later two of the CPS men talked in the student 
chapel. On Saturday afternoon there was a softball game 
between the CO’s and the Negro students. On Sunday the 
men attended the Negro Sunday-school classes and preaching 
services. Some of the men participated in a Negro communion 
service. In a three o’clock community vespers attended by 
white and colored citizens, the president of the college ex- 
plained the CPS program, after which camper Walter Adrian 
addressed the gathering. As a result of these contacts the men 
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in the unit who had not given the race problem serious thought 
were brought face to face with it. Their interest in the cause 
of the Negroes was noticed and the name ‘Nigger lovers”’ 
was applied to the men by some of the local people.” 

Although the men recognized the work project as a challeng- 
ing one and although there were opportunities to contact 
people who were in need, there was a considerable amount of 
dissatisfaction in the Mulberry unit. This discontent grew out 
of the way in which the privies were financed. The units were 
sold for $27.50 each with the financial control of the accounts 
entirely in the hands of the Polk County Health Department. 
It had been understood that the price would be reduced if the 
program allowed it. Due to various efficiencies the cost of 
production was lowered so that apparently a surplus of several 
thousand dollars collected in the fund. The county commis- 
sioner hoped to use the fund after the war in financing the 
construction of additional units. The CPS men felt that 
their labor was being used to make profits for the county in- 
stead of being entirely on a service basis. They believed the 
cost per unit should have been lowered and the savings passed 
on to the customer. Since there had been no auditing of the 
accounts, it was difficult to know what the exact status of the 
fund was. Furthermore, the men felt that the MCC should 
take action to bring about a clarification of policies. Opinion 
on the problem had become crystallized as early as July, 1944, 
when Director Martin presented his concerns to the MCC. 

In October, Regional Director Harry Martens spent several 
days with the unit, clarifying the MCC position and attempting 
to bring about a better understanding of the problems involved 
in the program. A conference on October 27 between Di- 
rector Harold S. Martin and Dr. Lawrence Zell, who was 
again in charge of the county health program, brought about 
the understanding that an agreement would be written assuring 
the use of all surplus funds in making available free units in 
needy areas at the close of the county program. 

Beginning in April, 1946, the unit was moved to the near-by 
abandoned Bartow Army Airfield, where facilities for an 
expanded health program were available. On January 30, 
1946, Dr. Zell had discussed with Camp Director Roman 
Gingerich the possibility of expanding the Polk County unit’s 
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activities into a broader health program and continuing it as a 
voluntary service project. The first reaction of the MCC to 
this suggestion was negative for various reasons but chiefly 
since it was felt that the program planned for Mississippi and 
Mexico would accommodate all of the volunteers. 

The MCC suggested, however, that a committee from the 
unit be appointed to study the possibility of a continuing 
program at Bartow. It was 


the unanimous opinion of the committee that the work which has been 
performed by the CPS Unit at Mulberry, Florida, is of real social 
significance and of direct benefit to the community. Further, the 
planned expansion of the program into the fields of tuberculosis con- 
trol, venereal disease control, typhus control, hospital work, labora- 
tory work, rodent control, publicity and health education and ex- 
tended survey work, promises to make the project of much greater 
social significance than heretofore.’ 


The report also stressed that the program would touch directly 
the lives of those whose need is greatest. It was the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the MCC continue the Polk 
County CPS camp “with a view to develop a long-range, well- 
planned health program as envisioned by Dr. Zell intithie 
above report.” 

On the basis of this report and Orie O. Miller’s visit to the 
Bartow unit, the MCC decided to continue the Florida project 
and to send voluntary service workers to Bartow. After the 
unit was transferred to Bartow, the project did not develop 
as had been planned but remained primarily a program of 
building cheaper privies. In view of the fact that Gulfport, » 
Mississippi, offered greater opportunities for a well-rounded 
community service program, the MCC preferred Gulfport. 
The Florida CPS unit and the voluntary service project were 
therefore both discontinued in late December, 1946. Unit 
leaders following Martin and Gingerich were Wesley Prieb, 
Ernest Shank, and Edwin Alderfer. 


The Gulfport Unit 


Although careful planning preceded the opening of all the 
later special projects, perhaps in no case was there more 
thorough preparation than for the opening of the MCC Pub- 
lic Health Service unit in Mississippi. In August, 1944, Claude 
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C. Shotts of the Special Projects Section, NSBRO, made a 
trip through Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia to investigate 
the possibility of establishing CPS units to assist in the control 
of environmental diseases. 

The Mississippi State Board of Health had been interested 
in establishing a CPS Public Health Service unit in the state, 
and so when the possibility of opening a project presented 
itself, Governor Bailey was approached concerning the plan. 
He expressed his approval of the idea as did the Director of 
the State Selective Service. The State Board then approached 
the Board of Supervisors of Harrison County, where they felt 
the greatest need existed. When they immediately indicated 
their interest, a public meeting was held in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, on August 24, 1944. Present at this meeting were 
representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Legion, the public schools, the press, the mayor and commis- 
sioners of both Gulfport and Biloxi, the county Board of 
Supervisors, as well as representatives of the state and county 
health departments, the United States Public Health Service, 
and the NSBRO. “After a full discussion of the matter, it was 
unanimously agreed that those present favored in principle the 
establishment of such a project in Harrison County.’* The 
Board of Supervisors in September discussed the subject and 
then approached the local trade union council to see if its ap- 
proval could be obtained. When this approval was given, the 
Board of Supervisors on September 15, 1944, officially re- 
quested the establishment of a CPS unit in Harrison County. 
’ The State Board of Health endorsed the action and requested 
Selective Service to authorize the unit. 


Claude Shotts had reported in a memorandum covering 
his August trip into the state, 


The public health officials, the State Director of Selective Service, 
the Governor, in fact everyone with whom I talked spoke highly of 
the Mennonites who live in southern Mississippi. For this reason 
public relations should be good. 


In the meantime Shotts had discussed the proposition with 
Orie O. Miller, executive secretary of MCC, who was pre- 
pared to send a representative to Harrison County to begin 
arrangements as soon as clearance from Selective Service was 
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received. After Selective Service had approved the unit, Harry 
Martens, eastern states regional director, went to Mississippi 
where on November 28 and 29 he met with representatives 
of the United States Public Health Service, the Mississippi 
State Health Department, the Harrison County Health De- 
partment, the Harrison County Board of Supervisors, and the 
NSBRO. 

As a result of these meetings a statement of understanding 
was prepared outlining the responsibilities of each of the co- 
operating agencies. The Harrison County Health Department 
listed the various assignments in public health which could be 
given to the men. It agreed to furnish and pay the rent for 
housing facilities capable of accommodating forty men and a 
camp director and wife; to furnish a minimum of two trucks 
and one other commercial vehicle; and to supply the power 
tools necessary for the efficient operation of the project and 
the necessary technical assistance for the work program. 

The MCC in turn agreed to furnish a camp director; to 
provide maintenance and laundry needs of the men in the unit; 
to minister to the health, educational, recreational, and reli- 
gious needs of the men; to assume responsibility for the over- 
head costs, such as light, heat, and electricity; to create a 
revolving health fund against which were to be charged items 
of expense pertaining to the project activities; to assume. re- 
sponsibility for the purchase of materials necessary for privy 
construction; and to assume responsibility for the collection of 
accounts for privy installation and other services. 

It was also agreed that the MCC representative in co-opera- 
tion with the Harrison County Health Department should 
agree on standard prices for privy installations and other costs 
pertaining to the project activities. Any surplus in the revolv- 
ing health fund was to be disposed of for the promotion of 
health activities in Harrison County as agreed upon by the 
co-operating agencies. This was also to hold true for equip- 
ment and materials charged against the revolving health fund, 
which needed to be disposed of upon closing the camp. 

After a transient camp four and one-half miles north and 
one-quarter mile east of Gulfport had been made available in 
October, 1944, the MCC sent out information regarding the 
Mississippi Public Health Project. ‘The work was described as 
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having for its main purpose the improvement of health con- 
ditions in Harrison County. The project was also to furnish 
an opportunity to engage in relief work at home. The men 
were to regard the work as an end in itself and not as training 
for foreign relief. As a unit of only twenty-five had been 
approved, the standards for admission were made high. It was 
stressed that the same standards to which foreign relief 
workers subscribe should be considered by those who wished 
to enter the Gulfport unit. 

Very soon after it became generally known that the MCC 
planned to open a unit in Mississippi, “‘a storm of protests” 
was unleashed throughout CPS, mostly in the Friends and 
Brethren camps. 


Most widely publicized of these was that of the Lyons, N.J., group 
in which seventy-one CPS men addressed themselves to the NSBRO 
criticizing a reply from NSB’s Claude Shotts to their earlier queries 
as to whether the proposed Mississippi Unit was to be freely interracial 
or Jim Crow. 

The statements of Mr. Shotts that drew the most fire were: “As 
far as I know there has been no CPS project either in the south or the 
north where there has been advance agreement that men will be 
received without race distinction. It is exceedingly unfortunate that 
we can not carry out religious ideals on race along with our religious 
convictions about war.” The Lyons men feel that by ignoring the 
race question the NSB is not accurately representing the concerns of 
the historic peace churches. They also feel that to live consistently we 
can tolerate no condition short of equality for all, and that if we do 
accept such conditions we are making a deal with race-baiters and 
are denying the basic Christian principle of the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. So they oppose the opening of the Mis- 
sissippi unit.5 


The article from which the above quotation was taken was 
written by a Mulberry camper, in defense of the opening of 
the unit. The writer stated, 


We do not agree that if we cannot have an ideal arrangement— 
in this case racial equality—at the outset, we should stay out. We do 
not agree that more good can be done by refusing to go into such a 
situation than by going in and trying to improve conditions by work- 
ing on the local scene. 


CPS too was not a perfect situation but under the present 
conditions it was the best possible witness. To insist upon an 
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interracial camp in Mississippi at that time, the article stated, 
would only produce violence and misunderstanding and would 
destroy much progress that had been made. But by carrying 
on a health program that serves both races equally and by 
doing small acts which quietly demonstrate one’s belief in the 
brotherhood of man, much more can be accomplished toward 
the solution of the problem than by taking a course that would 
prevent the camp opening in the South. 

The camp was numbered 141 and was generally known as 
Camp Bernard, taking its name from a near-by bayou. The 
camp buildings, constructed by the Federal Government, had 
been used for transients and later as a Boy Scout camp. The 
buildings, similar to those in other base camps, were sur- 
rounded by tall pines. On the grounds was a large pond, over 
one-half acre in size, and fed by an artesian well. Drinking 
water for the camp was furnished by an artesian well over 600 
feet deep. 

The unit was not opened until February, 1945, and it was — 
not until late June that the full quota of twenty-five men had 
arrived. Before the regular project work was started, the 
buildings were improved to meet the needs of the men. Lockers 
were built in the dormitories, ‘windows and doors were 
screened, roofs were patched, steps and doors were repaired, 
two buildings were moved and several rooms were lined with 
cement asbestos and celotex and in other ways made more 
attractive.’® After that, the grounds were improved by haul- 
ing away trash, cutting brush, repairing drainage ditches, open- 
ing sewer lines, and removing the debris from the bottom of 
the pond. 

The first public project of the camp was the installing of 
sanitary facilities at a Boy Scout camp near Biloxi. The larger 
part of Wilkes Camp, as it was called, was without water or 
sewage systems and the toilets were entirely inadequate. Nu- 
merous youth groups used the camp and so this service affected 
the health of many people. 

The privy construction program started in May and the first 
one was installed on June 14. By autumn, 245 units had been 
built and erected. They were pre-fabricated in camp and then 
hauled to the scene of installation by truck. Most of them were 
erected in the eastern and northern parts of the county in 
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rural areas. This work provided contacts with many families 
and also presented many opportunities for witnessing. A 
human interest story taken from the files is given below. 


“How much do you fellows make if you don’t mind saying?” 


“Well, it’s like this, we don’t receive any pay. We are drafted 
conscientious objectors to war. We do not believe it is right to kill, 
so we have volunteered to do constructive work for the country instead. 
The government graciously allows us this privilege but doesn’t grant 
any pay.” 

“You don’t receive any pay? That doesn’t seem right. Why they 
pay the German prisoners 80¢ a day.... Here is a dollar apiece for 
you men.” ; 


But the two men kindly refused as they were not in the habit of 
receiving tips. 

“Goodbye, and if you fellows ever get a chance, stop in to see 
me and stay for a meal too.’”? 


Another phase of the work was the sanitation survey in 
which information was obtained on excreta disposal, water 
facilities, and screening. When it was learned that the family 
had insanitary or no toilet facilities, an attempt was made to 
sell them a new $30 sanitary privy. If they were unable to buy 
one of these, an attempt was made to sell them a sanitary 
base unit for $9.00 upon which they could construct their own 
shelter. Up to the fall of 1945, 1,200 calls had been made 
and it was found that 63 per cent had insanitary toilet facilities 
and 9 per cent had no toilet facilities at all. Also it was learned 
that at least 50 per cent had questionable or unsafe drinking 
water. Only 54 per cent had complete screening on their houses. 

Another service of the unit was given in the laboratory of 
the Harrison County Health Department. CPS laboratory 
assistants helped make tests in hookworm control, venereal 
disease control, and milk sanitation. The camp nurse was 
loaned to the Harrison County Health Department. About 
one third of her time was given to clinical work and the re- 
mainder to field nursing. Schools were visited, where small- 
pox vaccinations, diphtheria toxoid, and head inspections were 
given. Routine monthly visits were also made to all maternity 
cases where midwives had been engaged for delivery. The 
homes of infants and preschool children were visited, where 
diet and cleanliness were discussed with the parents. 
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There was no racial discrimination in these services, all 
being treated alike. After-hour projects included the improve- 
ment of the North Gulfport Negro school. The physical con- 
dition of this school can scarcely be imagined by northerners 
who have not seen the inadequate school facilities provided for 
the Negroes of the South. ‘The CPS men refitted the windows 
of the school, replaced the broken panes, placed a new built-in 
cupboard in the kitchen, stopped the leaks around the chimney, 
painted the ceiling, and made other improvements. These and 
other services for the Negroes won the confidence of their 
leaders and the school children. The CPS project leader 
related how thrilled he was when the Negro children ran to 
meet him and greeted him affectionately as he walked down 
the streets of North Gulfport. When a group from the camp 
went caroling on Christmas Eve and sang for Negro families, 
the Negro community experienced a heart-warming event that 
they had not imagined would ever happen. Educational films 
on health and other subjects were shown in the Negro schools. 
The men also helped them obtain and erect playground ap- 
paratus for their schools. Another spare-time project was the 
promotion of shop classes for Negro boys of the North Gulf- 
port area. 

Another service was the community recreation program. 
Every other Saturday night the community folk, young and 
old, gathered at Camp Bernard for an evening of games, 
music, educational films, and refreshments. The community 
also participated in toy repair and building projects. The 
toys were then given to the poor children of the Gulfport area. 
The near-by Mennonite community joined in these projects. 


The camp was fortunate in being located near the Gulfhaven 
Mennonite Church. The campers attended services at the 
Mennonite Church and participated in its program. There 
was a conjoint Sunday evening service once a month in the 
camp chapel and on another Sunday evening in the church. 
Sunday morning services in the camp were held early so that 
the campers could attend services at Gulfhaven or in the Gulf- 
port churches. The men of the camp also helped in the services 
of the Mennonite churches at Des Allemands and Akers, 
Louisiana. 
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During the summer of 1946 a women’s voluntary service 
unit of eight was stationed at Camp Bernard and worked in 
the community. Five Bible schools, both colored and white, 
were conducted, and two crowded urban districts were served 
with playground equipment and supervised play at designated 
hours. Other voluntary workers began their period of service 
during the summer and autumn and remained with the camp 
for longer terms of service than the summer units. A second 
women’s summer unit served the community in 1947. When 
CPS was terminated in March, 1947, the camp was continued 
by its corps of voluntary workers. In the February 15, 1947, 
MCC executive committee meeting, it was decided that “‘the 
Gulfport Unit be officially recognized as a Voluntary Service 
unit from the standpoint of total purpose and personnel as 
well as finances.” The moving of the camp to a location about 
a mile west of its former site during the last months of 1947 
slowed down the community program. The new camp was 
dedicated on April 4, 1948. 

CPS No. 141 in its early days was under the leadership 
of Harold Martin, who had been the director of the Mulberry 
unit. His position was taken by Melvin Funk, who also had had 
a successful CPS directorship experience. Camp Bernard was 
one of the most successful Mennonite camps. The work had 
been well planned, the campers were in most cases chosen with 
care, the work was significant, the leadership was capable, and 
co-operation with the officials and leaders of the community 
was on a friendly basis. Not only was much good accomplished 
in Harrison County but several score of young people were 
introduced to problems that they had never dreamed existed 
and had their consciences awakened so that they will never 
be able to forget that Christianity must have a social and 
economic application along with its spiritual emphasis. One 
of the CPS men was ordained to the ministry in the Gulfhaven 
Church and settled permanently in the community. 


Service in Puerto Rico 


In May, 1942, the NSBRO reported that A. W. Cordier 
of the Brethren Service Committee had spent a week in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, working on the possiblity of placing a CPS 
unit on the island. When the Puerto Rico Department of the 
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Interior and Governor Rex Tugwell approved the plan, details 
were worked out with Selective Service. The Martin G. Brum- 
baugh Reconstruction Unit was the outcome of these delibera- 
tions. The original director and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Blickenstaff, arrived on the field in June, 1942, and 
the Brethren unit was established in August. The MCC co- 
operated with the Brethren in the Puerto Rico work from the 
beginning of the program, both in financing the program and in 
furnishing the personnel. Upon the invitation of the Brethren, 
the MCC executive committee on April 2, 1943, approved the 
establishment of its own service unit in Puerto Rico with six 
to ten workers, the unit to have the same relationship to the 
Brethren unit as the Brethren farm unit at Hagerstown had 
to the MCC administration at that place. The Friends also 
opened a unit under similar arrangements, at Zalduondo. 

In the May 8, 1943, MCC executive committee meeting, 
Wilbur Nachtigall was appointed director of the Mennonite 
unit to be opened in Puerto Rico. Nachtigall arrived in San 
Juan on June 24. He was joined by Justus Holsinger on July 
2 and on July 15 by Erwin Schrag who completed the initial 
unit which opened the MCC project at La Plata. The Breth- 
ren unit had taken the first steps in the development of the 
La Plata project in May, several months before the MCC 
arrived at the site on July 19. On September 10 the above 
three men were joined by James Hean, Carl M. Lehman, and 
Carl Epp, who had received training in the Goshen College 
relief training school during the summer. Dr. and Mrs. Del- 
bert Preheim were appointed as workers for Puerto Rico in 
June and arrived at La Plata in September. Dr. Preheim 
served as medical director and Mrs. Preheim as matron of the 
unit. N. Paul Stucky and Erwin Warkentin joined the unit on 
December 8, while Elmer Gingerich and Roman Gingerich 
arrived on December 18. In August, 1944, the unit reached its 
goal of twenty-five men. 

In September, 1943, a tragedy saddened the entire Brum- 
baugh Unit, when Elmer Hartzler, a Mennonite from Wichita, 
Kansas, was drowned while swimming. Hartzler had been a 
member of the Brethren unit for a year and had endeared him- 
self to the people whom he served. “Hundreds of them came 
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to the funeral, bringing flowers from the hills and sorrow in 
their hearts for the American who had done so much to help 
them and to be their friend.’’® 

John Gunther, author of Inside Latin America, referred to 
Puerto Rico as an island with ‘“‘villages dirtier than any I 
ever saw in the most squalid parts of China.” ‘The island 
averages over 540 inhabitants per square mile. The main 
industry is sugar production, largely held by American inter- 
ests. About 10 per cent of the families had an income of less 
than $400 a year, of which 60 per cent was spent for food. 
As a result there was widespread malnutrition, a high death 
rate, poor housing, and inadequate public services. Over 68 
per cent of the people are illiterate. 

Partially as a result of malnutrition, the island has the 
highest tuberculosis rate in the Western Hemisphere and a 
malaria rate more than twice that of the United States. Hook- 
worm, syphilis, and intestinal diseases are common. To 
attack these problems the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Admin- 
istration was set up by President Roosevelt in May, 1935. Its 
program included guidance in agricultural methods; the build- 
ing of sanitary low cost houses; the establishment of recrea- 
tional centers, schools, paved roads, water systems, cement 
plants, and other services; and the stressing of health educa- 
tion and the furnishing of health facilities. .The CPS units 
worked in co-operation with the PRRA.® 


The Mennonite unit in an agreement with PRRA undertook 
two types of service, medical work and community building. 
The medical clinic was opened Deecmber 1, 1943, under the 
leadership of Dr. Preheim. On August 13, 1944, the new 
24-bed La Plata Hospital was dedicated. The building had 
been completed after three months of CPS labor. The men 
not only built the hospital but also turned out much of the 
furniture and equipment. MCC Chairman P. C. Hiebert 
_ preached the dedicatory sermon while Dr. A. J. Weber of the 
Evangelical Seminary acted as interpreter. The formal open- 
ing took place when the hospital keys were handed to Hiebert 
by Erwin Warkentin, construction foreman. Hiebert in turn 
gave them to Augustin M. de Andino, PRRA administrator, 
who officially opened the doors of the hospital and then pre- 
sented the keys to Dr. Preheim, medical director of the hos- 
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pital. ‘The first patient to be admitted was Mrs. Preheim, 
who during the week before had become the mother of the 
first Mennonite child in Puerto Rico.’ 

La Plata was not a town but rather a rural settlement built 
around a community center in south central Puerto Rico. In 
the community building service of the La Plata unit, there was 
emphasis on agricultural education, recreation, and community 
relief. Classes were held in the community center with empha- 
sis on visual education. The agricultural education work con- 
sisted of co-operation with the already established 4-H clubs. 
In the recreational program, the men furnished leadership in 
an organized sports program for young and old. This work 
was carried on in several near-by centers as well as at La Plata. 
In the relief program, clothing was distributed to needy chil- 
dren, warm breakfasts were served to children, and a milk 
station was operated. 

On August 31, 1944, Dr. and Mrs. Earl Stover arrived at 
La Plata to establish dental service. Nearly all of the natives 
in the area had bad teeth, but the nearest dentist was too far 
away and the cost was too great to obtain the necessary help. 
A few weeks later Dr. H. Clair Amstutz of Goshen, Indiana, 
arrived to join the medical staff of the hospital. He was also 
named assistant director of the La Plata unit. That same 
month the fifth nurse arrived to help in the medical program. 
Some time later Dr. and Mrs. George D. Troyer arrived on 
the field to begin the most extended period of service of any 
in the medical unit. By February, 1945, the hospital had a 
staff of sixteen. 

At La Plata in early 1945, the medical staff was operating 
clinics for tuberculosis, pediatrics, obstetrics, and venereal 
disease, and two general clinics. In addition, clinics were being 
operated in four outlying districts. From August 13, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, a total of 165 patients were admitted into the 
hospital, eighty-three surgical operations were performed, and 
eighteen infants were born in the hospital. In the hospital 
clinic, 597 new patients were seen and there were 1,258 return 
visits. Three local girls were given a three months’ training 
period as nurses’ aids. In less than a month 380 patients had 
been seen by the dentist. 
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On January 16, 1945, Dr. Amstutz assumed temporary 
directorship of the unit, including the direction of the unit’s 
medical program. Dr. Preheim who had been the medical 
director was placed in charge of the Buena Vista and Rincon 
medical dispensaries. Dr. Troyer moved to La Plata where 
he assisted in the hospital and in the clinics. Harry Martens 
arrived in Puerto Rico on March 31 to become the director 
of the unit. Martens had served as director of the Colorado 
Springs camp from January to October, 1943, and thereafter 
to August, 1944, as regional director of the Rocky Mountain 
area. After that date he served as regional director of the 
eastern area up to the time of his transfer to Puerto Rico. 
Melvin Lauver followed Martens as leader of the unit. 


A minute in the report of the December 29, 1943, MCC 
executive committee meeting states that the Puerto Rico unit 
had suggested that the area in which they were working should 
become a missionary field, especially since requests had come 
from the natives for a church building. The January 22, 1944, 
MCC Bulletin had carried the item that Mr. Andino of the 
PRRA had urged that a small church be built in the valley and 
that the Mennonites plan to establish themselves there on a 
more permanent basis. 


Since organized religious worship cannot be conducted in govern- 
ment buildings, this suggestion was encouraging to the unit. It sug- 
gests a possible mission project. 


In April, 1944, C. L. Graber, director of MCC relief, who 
had visited the Puerto Rico unit in March, recommended to 
the MCC executive committee that a concrete chapel be built 
to accommodate the growing unit as well as the local people. 
His recommendations were adopted. 


On Thanksgiving morning, 1945, a brief ground breaking 
service was held to inaugurate the beginning of the chapel 
construction program. 


The service was opened by fitting devotionals by Dr. Troyer fol- 
lowed by remarks by Harry Martens, unit director, after which the 
ground was broken by Joe Brunk, assisted by John Amstutz and 
Duane Lee Martens, representatives of the younger generation of our 
unit. The service was closed by a prayer by Dr. Amstutz. Music was 
furnished by both women’s and men’s quartettes.% 
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The new chapel was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, March 
17, 1946, with J. N. Byler, director of Mennonite relief, 
addressing over 225 persons assembled for the occasion. Paul 
Lauver of the Mennonite mission at Pulguillas translated the 
sermon as Mr. Byler talked of ‘‘the king’s chapel’ and ded- 
icated it “not only for the people of the Brumbaugh Recon- 
struction Unit, but for the people of this community.”” J. E. 
Brunk of Goshen, Indiana, had given six months of his time 
on a voluntary service basis to supervise the erection of the 
chapel. 

In the meantime a Mennonite missionary project was being 
developed near by, at the invitation of the MCC, which had 
notified all the constituency of the opportunity. In June, 1944, 
the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, of Elkhart, 
Indiana, selected Dr. G. D. Troyer, returned missionary from 
India, to represent it in the interests of establishing a mission 
in Puerto Rico. In the meantime, Dr. Troyer came to Puerto 
Rico as an MCC relief worker. In May, 1945, S. C. Yoder 
was sent by the Board to assist Dr. Troyer in the selection of 
a site. The location chosen was Pulguillas, “a typical rural 
mountain section in great need of medical care, schools, eco- | 
nomic development, and which has not been worked by any 
evangelical church.’’*® The MCC unit had already held medical 
clinics at Pulguillas. 

Ten acres were donated for the mission by a wealthy land- 
owner and coffee producer, Sr. Antonio Emmanuelli. The first 
missionaries appointed to the field were Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Lauver and Dr. and Mrs. G. D. Troyer. In January, 1946, 
J. E. Brunk of Goshen, Indiana, began the construction of a 
concrete house for the Lauvers. Later a cottage was erected to 
accommodate another family. In August, 1946, a tabernacle- 
type chapel accommodating over 200 people was completed. 
Evangelistic meetings conducted in Spanish by Nelson Litwiller 
of Argentina resulted in baptisms and the organization of 
the first Puerto Rico Mennonite Church, in August of that 
year.'* When in 1947 the PRRA was liquidating its program 
in the La Plata area, the Mennonites found it necessary either 
to purchase the property they were using or to discontinue the 
work at that place. As a result, by agreement with the MCC 
the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities purchased the 
property and will take over the work of the MCC by 1950. 
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The General Conference Mennonites also became inter- 
ested in establishing a mission in the island and in December, 
1947, their Foreign Mission Board sent a commissioner to 
investigate the field. 

During 1945 an average of twenty-four CPS men served 
in the La Plata unit; in addition there were nineteen other 
workers from the continent and twenty native Puerto Ricans. 
As of December 31, 1946, there were forty-two workers 
from the United States. Of these only five were drafted men 
as demobilization had by that time resulted in the release of 
most of the men in the unit. Twenty Puerto Ricans were em- 
ployed. 

The five-page single-spaced mimeographed report of the La 
Plata project for the year 1945 contains an impressive list of 
services and achievements. For example, at the General Hos- 
pital there were 9,335 outpatient clinic visits and 1,134 patients 
hospitalized. In five outlying clinics there were 15,780 out- 
patient visits. Major operations numbered 240 and minor 594. 
During the same period, 5,701 dental patients were seen. The 
total attendance at the community centers, where sports and 
other activities were supervised, was 226,022. In the health 
and physical education classes taught in school, there was an 
enrollment of 1,384. Over 10,000 attended the programs of 
audio-visual education. Two milk stations were operated dur- 
ing the year, community center libraries were made available, 
and a boys’ summer camp was operated. The school health 
service benefited hundreds of children. In the community 
sanitation program, much time was spent in making surveys, 
showing health films, and in constructing sanitary latrines. In 
the agriculture service, 4-H clubs were sponsored and a dairy 
herd was started. 

Mortuary service was established by the unit, which con- 
ducted forty-eight funerals in 1945. This service, established 
by Robert Ehret, a Mennonite CPS assignee and a licensed 
embalmer, was continued by him after his discharge from CPS. 
A needlework project was started in July, 1945, and a new 
milk station was opened in October. Community nutrition 
demonstrations were given in connection with the milk station. 
There was considerable construction, including the erection 
of a chicken barn to house fifty laying hens. The unit started 
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an orchard during the year, with banana, orange, lime, grape- 
fruit, mango, avocado, and guava trees. 

The Mennonites also made a contribution in the teaching 
field. During the school year 1944-45 Margaret Weaver taught 
in the La Plata public schools, while Carol Glick and Myrtle 
Buller taught in the Baptist Academy at Barranquitas. Mrs. 
Weaver and Mrs. Buller were wives of CPS men in Puerto 
Rico. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Miller began teaching in the 
Baptist Academy the following year. Mr. Miller became the 
principal of the school, a position which he was still holding in 
1948. Other Mennonite teachers also served in the school 
during this four-year period. 


Guinea Pig Units 


Sharing considerable favorable publicity with the smoke 
jumpers were the small units whose members were used as 
human “‘guinea pigs” under the auspices of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development and the Office of the Surgeon 
General, United States Army. 

In charge of these guinea pig subunits was Unit No. 115, a 
co-operative agency of the three historic peace churches under 
the direction of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment. Its history extended from October, 1943, to October, 
1946. In May, 1944, when the Mennonites had seven men in 
Unit No. 115, the Brethren had sixty-one and the Friends sixty- 
six in the projects under their supervision. Later the Friends 
had as many as 120 men in their projects. A few Mennonites 
were scattered among the Brethren and Friends projects but 
never more than eleven were to be found in Unit No. 115 at 
any one time. The Mennonites made their major contributions 
in other areas of service. 

Perhaps most publicized was the starvation experiment at 
the University of Minnesota Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene at Minneapolis where the CPS unit was administered 
by the Brethren Service Committee. Thirty-six CPS men vol- 
unteered for an experiment with diets to discover the best 
methods of feeding the starving in famine-stricken and war- 
devastated areas. After they had experienced reduced diets 
similar to those in famine areas, which resulted in a heavy 
loss of weight and energy, the men were divided into different 
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diet groups and their relative rates of recovery carefully 
studied. The men began the experiment in November, 1944, 
and ended it by July 1, 1946. Lester J. Glick was the only 
Mennonite assignee participating in the experiment, although 
several other non-Mennonite men from Mennonite camps were 
included. A popular account of the experiment was published 
by the Brethren Publishing House in 1946 under the title Men 
and Hunger. 

Another group in New England lived and worked under 
various conditions of diet and shelter while infested with body 
lice, the purpose being to develop methods and means of lice 
extermination that could be used in combating typhus. Nu- 
trition studies in a wide variety of conditions called for 
a considerable number of volunteers. 


Men have spent days in cold chambers at 20 below zero while 
attempts were made to discover the best cold weather diets. Similarly, 
others have been placed in simulated jungle or desert conditions, or 
in low pressure chambers which duplicate the atmosphere at 45,000 
feet altitude, or on treadmills, while various diets were tested and 
checked. 

A similar experiment, and one of the more dramatic on the guinea 
pig list, was the attempt of the OSRD to discover how much salt 
water a shipwrecked seaman might safely absorb. Six assignees drank 
increasing amounts of brine, usually while on special diets or while 
fasting completely, for extended periods of time. As part of the same 
experiments, the men were placed on life rafts off the coast, alternat- 
ing six hours on the raft and six hours in the water, to check bodily 
reactions. Recommendations for special food in lifeboats, as well as 
a greater knowledge of what happens to the human system under such 
conditions, were the results. 


In the fall of 1943 five Mennonite assignees were placed in 
a seven-man Mennonite unit at the University of Illinois in a 
guinea pig experiment. Three of the men did routine work in 
chemical analysis and calculation while the others were used in 
an experiment in the field of nutrition as influenced by hot 
climates. The men spent eight hours a day in a chamber which 
was a sealed metal-lined room about twenty feet square. The 
heat and humidity were controlled to simulate torrid climate. 
Various diets were tried to discover which best fitted the men 
to endure hot weather. 

One of the men wrote, 
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The time we spend in the heat is usually more or less miserable, 
occasionally to the point of nausea. ... We feel that what we are 
doing is of utmost importance to our country now, and later to all 
humanity. It is certainly something constructive that will be of 
permanent value to every one when the results are published. We 
are glad that we are privileged to have a part in what is being accom- 
plished.1® 


The project was ended July 31, 1944. H. H. Mitchell, 
professor of animal nutrition at the university, wrote that he 
regretted closing the unit, ‘‘but I believe that with the help 
of your religious organization we have done a good job in 
solving the nutritional problem given to us.” 

Thirty-five CPS men had a serum sprayed into their noses 
to see whether influenza might be prevented. Over forty 
assignees were used for the testing of antimalarial therapy. 
Other experiments dealt with a variety of medical or physical 
problems. CPS men volunteered to spend months in bed with 
their legs in plaster casts to test theories on recuperation. 
Others wore experimental clothing, participated in thirst ex- 
periments, were subjects in studies with seasickness, and ate 
grass tips to investigate the theory that grass could be used as 
a complete substitute for vegetables and other foods. Twenty- 
four men at the University of Illinois Research Hospital 
studied the effect of diet upon one’s ability to withstand sudden 
and intensive exposure to cold. There were, however, no 
Mennonite men in these units. 


Pinehurst Unit 


Atypical pneumonia has long puzzled doctors. CPS men 
used as guinea pigs to experiment with its control were given 
the disease and then kept under observation for four weeks. 
The experiment was started in June, 1944, at Pinehurst, North 
Carolina. At least five of the more than forty men used in the 
June experiment were Mennonites, although fourteen were 
from Mennonite camps. The second group, reporting August 
1, 1944, included twelve assignees from Mennonite camps. 

The project was resumed the next year with the first unit 
beginning its two-month experiment on May 15. After the 
first test was ended, a second group arrived. Educational 
Director John A. Hostetler supplied the men with books, 
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magazines, crocheting, weaving, rugmaking materials, and 
other craft supplies. Each of the two units was organized for 
a strength of fifty men. Twenty-seven of the men from the 
first group remained for the second test, which began July 10, 
and twenty-four new volunteers joined them. Their news- 
sheet, The Pig’s Pen, reported that no serious complications 
resulted from the first testing period. The experiment closed 
on August 29, at which time three members of the group trans- 
ferred to the jaundice experiment in Philadelphia. Five of 
the men who had not fully recovered from their cases of 
pneumonia remained at’Pinehurst for a longer period. 

The Pinehurst experiment was under No. 115 in 1944 
but when it was resumed in May, 1945, it became Unit 
No. 140 and was under the Army Epidemiological Board and 
the Office of Surgeon General. It was an MCC unit. The report 
for July, 1945, reveals that thirty-six of the sixty-three men 
in the Pinehurst unit were Mennonites. 


Veterans’ Hospital Units 


The last two Mennonite units, No. 150 and No. 151, were 
opened in November, 1945, and January, 1946, respectively. 
Both closed in December, 1946. Both units served in veterans’ 
hospitals. | 

The United States Veterans’ Hospital at Livermore, Cali- 
fornia, about forty miles from Oakland, was an institution for 
tubercular patients. Arthur Jost inspected it for the MCC on 
October 24, 1945, and strongly urged that the Mennonites 
furnish assignees for the institution. The MCC approved the 
plan and Jost then visited the California camps to obtain vol- 
unteers. Other applications were received from the western 
camps. 

In less than a month approximately 130 men were selected 
and approved to be transferred to Livermore by December 1. 
On that day 117 CPS men moved in within a period of three 
hours. The men began their work among the veterans with 
considerable misgiving, not knowing what reactions to expect 
from them. Assistant Director Jost wrote on December 9, 
“Tt is a great joy to report that the men went onto the wards 
without an unpleasant incident; they received nothing but 
flowery compliments and unadulterated praise from patients 
and attendants alike.” 
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Christmas was a unique experience for many of these 
assignees. ‘Working on the holiday, caroling on wards, trees 
and decorations furnished by the Legion, gifts from nurses 
and patients, and a huge institutionalized turkey, all went to 
make a relatively Merry Christmas,”’ wrote the unit leader. 

In selecting over one hundred men in the course of a few 
weeks, naturally not a few misfits were transferred. After the 
novelty of the work had worn off, these became restless and 
lost interest in their assignment, causing no end of trouble for 
the unit leaders; hence when the initial four-month term was 
completed these men transferred to other camps. By the end of 
June, transfers and demobilization had reduced the number 
below ninety, and by November to twenty. 

Unit No. 151 was established at the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital, Roseburg, Oregon, when the assignees arrived on 
January 15, 1946. Bertran Smucker of the MCC Hospital 
Section and Rufus Franz, Pacific coast regional director, were 
scheduled to meet the assistant director, Karl Schultz, and his 
twenty-four men on the evening of the arrival. A week later 
the camp sheet reported that the men had received a cordial 
reception. An orientation program was instituted immediately 
in which each man spent three days on each ward to see how 
the various types of mental illnesses were treated. 

The unit closed on December 10, 1946. The camp paper 
stated, 


Let us all be thankful that it has been our fortune to serve our 
cause and the Veterans’ Hospital at Roseburg by administering to 
those less privileged than we are. As has been evident, the hospital has 
appreciated our efforts; may we likewise appreciate all the hospital 
has done to make our stay worth while.1? 


Other Units 


The first CPS hospital unit to be established was No. 26, 
which opened in March, 1942, under the administration of the 
Association of Catholic Conscientious Objectors,-at the Alexian 
Brothers Hospital in Chicago, Illinois. At least twelve Men- 
nonite men served in the unit. Most of the unit members 
served as nurses; the hospital accepted only male patients and 
all nursing personnel was male. Many assignees enrolled in 
a practical nursing course, and unit members also specialized. 
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in the study of the Chinese language and culture to prepare 
themselves for possible relief work in China. When the ACCO 
withdrew from co-operation with the NSBRO, the Brethren 
administered the unit to its close in July, 1946.'§ 


Over half a dozen Mennonite men at one time or other 
served in the Duke University Hospital unit, No. 61, in charge 
of the Methodist Commission on World Peace. These men 
served as psychiatric attendants, operating room attendants, 
research worker’s assistants, and one as secretary to a staff 
doctor. The men in this unit were volunteers for relief work. 
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CuHapTer XVIII 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN CPS 
During World War I, the church had found it difficult to 


minister to its conscientious objectors in the military camps. 
Only a limited number of ministers were granted permission | 
to visit and preach to the men and then often under adverse 
conditions. Since the Mennonite Church believes that its min- 
isters have a sacred duty to preach regularly to all their mem- 
bers and that the Christian needs this ministry in order to 
grow spiritually as he must if he is not to suffer spiritual loss, 
church leaders, therefore, were deeply concerned that any plan 
for conscientious objectors drafted into government service 
in World War II should provide for a religious education 
program and a spiritual ministry for the young men called away 
from the fellowship circles of the local congregations. 

When the churches were faced with the alternative of accept- 
ing government camps financed and administered by the gov- . 
ernment or church-administered camps supported by the 
churches, they chose the latter. The chief reason for this choice 
was the belief that under a system of church-administered 
camps, a program of religious education and spiritual ministry 
could be supplied more effectively than under the alternative 
plans. | 

Under the arrangement finally accepted, the MCC held 
that government control of men in service 
should apply only to the work and working time, and to such matters 
as furloughs and leaves from the place of assigned duty. The nature 
and amount of after-work activities, and the character of the life of 
the men during their leisure time, should be the exclusive province 


of the responsible administrative agency (in this case the MCC) in 
co-operation with the working men. 


In view of these privileges which the co-operative plan 
offered the church agencies, the Mennonite Central Committee 
was 
willing to finance not only its own operation expenses but the support 
of the men under its administration in so far as the government does 


not provide maintenance for the latter, although it does hold that 
logically government maintenance is justified for men in state service.” 
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The MCC regarded the camp directorship as an office 
carrying a double responsibility. The director was not only the 
administrative head of the camp but he was also the spiritual 
leader and counselor of the men. The men selected as directors 
of the early MCC camps were ministers. John Mosemann, 
Albert Gaeddert, David Wedel, Raymond Hartzler, Gideon 
Yoder, Sanford Shetler, and Leland Bachman, the first di- 
rectors of the first seven MCC camps, were all ordained men. 
Later in the program it became increasingly difficult to obtain 
enough ministers to supply the camps. It was learned that 
sometimes ministers were not good administrators or that 
they were unable to meet the men on their own level and win 
their confidence. It was also learned that administrative and 
disciplinary responsibility often handicapped a spiritual min- 
istry. 

On the other hand, young men of administrative ability and 
spiritual vision who had not been ordained became available 
from the ranks of older CPS men, and when SS finally agreed 
to their appointment, most of the directors were chosen from 
their number. By December, 1943, there were forty-one 
camp directors or unit leaders who were not ministers and only 
two who were. When the policy of using assignees as directors 
was adopted, the men appointed, naturally, were not ministers, 
since ordained men were deferred in the draft. 


Ministers Vistted Camps 


To offset the lack of experience in spiritual guidance on the 
part of the younger directors and to supplement the work 
being done by the more experienced men, area pastors were 
supplied when they were obtainable. In the June 11, 1943, 
executive committee meeting of the MCC, a recommendation 
from the Eastern Advisory CPS Committee was read “urging 
the appointment of pastors on a full-time or part-time basis 
for the eastern camps.” As a result, Titus M. Books, an 
ordained minister of the Brethren in Christ Church, was 
appointed to full-time pastoral work at Sideling Hill, Hagers- 
town, Luray, and Grottoes, beginning July 1, 1943. It was 
also reported that P. C. Hiebert, MCC chairman and an 
ordained minister, was to spend four months visiting all the 
camps, beginning June 1. Newton Weber became the area 
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pastor for the eastern camps, sharing the eastern hospital 
pastoral responsibility with Titus Books, beginning March 11, 
1945. In June, 1945, B. Charles Hostetter was appointed 
eastern area pastor to share the work with Weber. Both 
served through the first half of 1946, Weber discontinuing the 
work in July and Hostetter in August. E. W. Kulp was ap- 
pointed in August, 1946, to devote most of the July-October 
period to the work formerly done by Weber. President C. N. 
Hostetter, Jr., of Messiah Bible College had been appointed 
to hold a series of special religious services. in Mennonite 
camps in the MCC executive committee meeting of October 
11, 1941. 

When the practice of appointing unordained men as camp 
directors became established, these men often delivered the 
Sunday morning sermons. As often as possible, however, 
they scheduled ministers from the surrounding areas to come in 
for the Sunday services. The next stage witnessed the regional 
directors working out a plan with the local camp directors under 
which there was co-operation with the various area Mennonite 
conferences. The conferences were to furnish preachers on 
given Sundays of the month. When this plan did not work 
very satisfactorily each camp again began contacting individual 
ministers and conference groups to obtain their help for regular 
preaching services. None of the plans above were altogether 
satisfactory. In the religious activity reports one finds occa- 
sionally, “‘No services; preacher didn’t show up.” 

Not until near the end of the program did the MCC move 
in the direction of supplying camp pastors, although as early 
as October, 1943, Phil Frey had served as resident pastor 
of the Norristown hospital unit. A month later he was 
assigned the pastorate of the nine hospital units then in 
operation in the eastern states, a position which he held only 
a short time, as he soon was appointed eastern states regional 
director of CPS. In June, 1945, A. Warkentin was appointed 
to the Midwest area pastoral ministry and gave a period of 
time to Camp Downey. At the same time J. M. Regier was 
assigned to the Colorado camps for a two months’ ministry. 
William Unruh served as camp pastor at Belton from July 
1 to September 1, 1946. T. A. van der Smissen began his 
services as full-time pastor at Camino, August 1, 1946, and was 
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transferred to Powellsville, January 1, 1947, where Harry 
Shetler had earlier served as the Powellsville pastor. Paul 
Hershey was appointed pastor of the Gulfport unit effective 
August 1, 1946, though only on a voluntary service basis. 
William Stauffer, minister in the General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church of North America, earlier had been com- 
missioned by the Home Mission Board to visit all the Mennon- 
ite CPS camps and units as well as General Conference 
churches. Stauffer reported on his year’s work in April, 1944, 


The work of our CPS camps is amazingly interesting and signif- 
icant.... Time and again I felt a very keen sense of hunger on the part 
of our boys for someone coming to them from the outside to spend 
some time with them. It wasn’t always so much what one said as the 
fact that someone came from the outside and was interested in them; 
in their problems, in their convictions, in their enthusiasms, in the 
work they were doing, and to share with them some of the things that 
we were thinking about.® 


Stauffer also reminded the Board that they sometimes 
employed a full-time city or rural mission worker to minister 
to perhaps fifteen or forty souls. Yet in many camps there 
were over one hundred men with no pastor in charge. In 
October, 1944, the ““Mennonite Preaching Mission” program 
of the General Conference Mennonites was started, with 
thirteen ministers meeting in a two-day retreat to define the 
task before them. After that, the men visited all CPS camps 
and units, making available a week of Bible teaching to the 
larger camps and several days in the hospitals and smaller 
units. Following the CPS visitation program, the men visited 
all of the churches. A similar program was carried out in 1945. 

The Mennonite Church had a Pastoral Visitation Committee 
working as a subcommittee of the Peace Problems Committee 
from 1943 on. The chairman was Amos Horst and the secre- 
tary O. N. Johns. The three additional members were Harry 
Diener, D. A. Yoder, and John E. Lapp. The committee 
met every six months to plan their work and divide the terri- 
tory, although generally Amos Horst and John Lapp visited 
the eastern camps, O. N. Johns those lying in and around the 
Ohio area, D. A. Yoder those west of the Mississippi River, 
and Harry Diener those on the Pacific coast. Certain district 
conferences of the Mennonite Church also were active in 
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visitation programs, especially the Virginia Conference. 
Among the Old Order Amish preachers active in camp Vvisi- 
tation were Eli Bontrager and Ira Nissley. Elmer Swartzen- 
druber, representing the Conservative Amish Mennonites, 
visited a large number of camps. The Church of God in Christ, 
Mennonite, group had an extensive ministry to its men in 
camp. In addition, many preachers visited camps on their own 
initiative. There were also short tours of the camps, arranged 
by the MCC, through which leading ministers were are an 
opportunity to preach to the men. 


The value of the visitation program was diminished some- 
what by a lack of co-ordination. The directors made an attempt 
to schedule these speakers in advance and to distribute them 
through the month but sometimes preachers would arrive 
unannounced only to find that another minister was already 
there and scheduled to preach. Sometimes ministers who 
came unannounced could not understand why the educational 
and recreational program of the camp could not be quickly 
rearranged in order to schedule church services. Obviously it 
was difficult to adapt the program under these conditions. 

In addition to camp visitation, the home churches used 
various other methods of keeping in touch with the men in 
camp. Some pastors wrote individual letters regularly. Others 
sent mimeographed letters or church bulletins. In other cases, 
Sunday-school classes, peace committees, or individual members 
took turns in writing regularly to the men. Parents, brothers, 
sisters, and friends of the men in camp often visited the as- 
signees. Camps such as Sideling Hill had over two thousand 
visitors. For example, on January 25, 1942, there were over 
sixty visitors in this camp. On June 5, 1944, the number was 
fifteen. In contrast, there were only forty-one visitors at 
Camino during the first four months of 1943. From Septem- 
ber, 1945, to April, 1946, fifty-seven visitors called on the 
unit at Orono, Maine, several of whom were ministers, in- 
cluding the area pastor, Newton Weber. Naturally the camps 
nearest the Mennonite communities or near well-known tourist 
attractions, such as the Colorado Springs camp, received the 
largest number of visitors. 
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Pattern of Services 


The general pattern for the religious meetings in the camps 
can be seen in the chapters dealing with the individual camps. 
A committee was generally elected to plan and take charge of 
the religious services. In the base camps, Sunday-school officers 
and teachers were elected by the men. Often Sunday-school 
and church services were held early to allow the men to attend 
services in the near-by churches. When no ministers were 
present, the camp director and qualified campers alternated 
in speaking or preaching. There was little uniformity in 
Sunday evening services. Some camps had no regular evening 
services while others had preaching or discussions almost every 
Sunday evening. Most camps had a weekly prayer meeting. 
In the base camps, there was a short devotional period, con- 
sisting of singing, reading from the Bible, and prayer, at 
breakfast time. The men conducted these devotional periods 
in rotation. It was difficult to maintain a regular worship 
schedule in the hospital units, because of the fact that the work- 
ing hours were not uniform for members of the unit and many 
were required to work on Sunday. However, services were 
sometimes held on Sunday evenings and in other cases on week- 
day evenings. 

In most camps the educational program included courses in 
Bible study. In earlier chapters the special Christian workers’ 
schools at Harrisburg and Hagerstown were mentioned. 
There were also week-end Bible conferences, in which series of 
addresses were given. The courses in Mennonite history con- 
tributed to the total religious program of the camps. Because 
the men lived in barracks, it was difficult for them to have the 
privacy conducive to meditation periods and private de- 
votional life. Several camps, therefore, provided prayer rooms 
for the campers, where seclusion and quiet could be enjoyed. 


Church Attendance 


One of the discouraging features of the religious program 
in many camps was the weakness in attendance at religious 
services. There was, however, considerable difference in the 
attendance statistics. At the Terry camp, with a strength of 
137 during September, 1944, one hundred men on an average 
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attended the Sunday morning preaching service. This was an 
excellent record for the men in camp, considering that twenty 
on an average had week-end leaves or furloughs. Sunday- 
school attendance, however, averaged only fifty-seven that 
month. The average church attendance was fifty-one at the 
North Fork camp during the same period, when there were 
about eighty men in camp. The Sunday-school attendance 
averaged thirty-six. In Luray the average camp strength was 
133 that month, with twenty-five on an average being gone on 
furloughs and week-end leaves. Of the 108 left, eighty-two on 
an average attended services that month. The average for 
Sunday school was forty-two. The statistics for March 5, 
1944, show that in thirteen camps there were 165 men on fur- 
lough, week-end leaves, or in side camps, 1,108 men in camp, 
506 men in Sunday school, and 781 in the camp church services. 


It should be pointed out, however, that this attendance was 
as high as that of many churches from which the men came. 
But even when that is admitted, one would expect the average 
spiritual life of a CPS camp to be higher than that of the home 
churches, for presumably a sifting process had occurred which 
sent the most conscientious members to the CPS camps. There 
were many reasons for this low attendance. For example, 
sometimes the Amish boys would not attend services unless 
one of their ministers was preaching. Evidently in some in- 
stances their home churches had advised them to stay away 
to avoid hearing sermons not in accord with their traditions. 
Members of other religious groups sometimes stayed away 
because they considered the Mennonite approach and therefore 
Mennonite sermons to be unsound. Political objectors often 
absented themselves for the same reason. A checkup in one 
camp showed that most of those who were not attending 
services had gone to town to spend Sunday with their wives and 
consequently they and their wives both missed the Sunday serv- 
ices. In this particular instance an attempt was made to solve 
this problem by urging the men to bring their wives to a 
newly organized Sunday-school class for young married 
couples. Many campers found that associating with the same 
group of men seven days a week was too monotonous. They 
preferred to go up town for services or at least to get away 
from camp and to see other faces and scenery. These men 
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took every opportunity presenting itself to get away from the 
group and Sunday presented the best opportunity. 

Miss Aganetha Fast, who spent several months in 1944 
visiting CPS camps, reported that the campers said, 


In each other’s presence the campers stand as open books. There 
is nothing hidden that is not revealed, and we stand naked in each 
other’s presence. We know each other inside out. The crowded 
quarters, the lack of privacy, the fact that we are always together and 
cannot escape each other’s presence, brings to light what is in us. In 
numerous cases this has led to a spirit of humility and to a more 
genuine Christian life. 


On the other hand, the above experience exposed hypocrisy 
so clearly that a man could only with the greatest difficulty pre- 
tend to be religious when he was not. These men therefore 
seldom participated in the religious activities. There were 
those too who had been raised in strict homes where the en- 
forced rules demanded regular attendance at all Sunday serv- 
ices of the local congregation. When these young men were 
released from these pressures and controls, they sometimes ex- 
hibited their newly found liberty by remaining away from 
church services. They deeply resented any pressure to make 
them attend services; a few regarded any kind of attempted 
persuasion as contrary to the principles of nonresistance and as 
an interference with liberty. 

The various Mennonite groups in camp had differing ideas 
on how services should be conducted and what emphases 
should be given in sermons. Some liked emotional sermons; 
others opposed that approach. Some felt that sermons should 
be primarily evangelistic; others believed that Christian growth 
should be stressed. Some believed that the premillennial 
theory should be taught; others opposed this approach. Some 
were strongly fundamentalist in their views, while a few others 
had the opposite approach. Some objected to the use of the 
piano in the services; others preferred it. Some objected to 
educated and trained ministers; some did not appreciate those 
without training. The result was that some men stayed away 
from services when the emphasis was not to their liking. 

In addition there were others whose consciences told them 
they should be supporting actively the religious program of 
the camp but who because of indifference, the influence of 
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maladjusted campers, and pure lethargy stayed away. These 
found themselves slipping in other areas of co-operation and 
produced many problems for the camp directors. The general 
problem of camp discipline and camp morale will be discussed 
in another connection. 


Evaluation by the CPS Men 


In 1946 a questionnaire answered by 634 selected average 
men in the six largest branches of the Mennonite Church re- 
vealed that at that time 71 per cent believed that their ap- 
preciation of their Mennonite heritage had been increased by 
their CPS experience; 23 per cent said it remained about the 
same; and only 2 per cent believed their appreciation had de- 
creased. The doctrine of nonresistance had become clearer 
to 81 per cent of the men, and only 3 per cent became more 
confused. 

There were some in the home churches who criticized the 
CPS program because it threw together men of different faiths. 
They felt this experience tended to weaken the men’s convic- 
tions. Only 9 per cent of the men in the group above, however, 
felt that their convictions in the doctrines of their own church 
had been weakened and 3 per cent were undecided. Those 
who felt that their convictions had been strengthened amounted 
to 51 per cent, while 34 per cent felt their position remained 
the same. 


Some critics of the CPS program believed that each branch 
of the church should have been allowed to have its own camps. 
In fact, the Mennonite Civilian Public Service Policy Com- 
mittee of the Mennonite Church, appointed by the General 
Conference of that church, in its 1943 report recommended 


That we request the MCC to plan for a sufficient number of 
camps and detached service units to be directed by an official staff 
selected from congregations in conferences affiliated, or eligible for 
affiliation, with the Mennonite General Conference to provide for the 
young men from the said constituent groups. 


It was learned, however, that no considerable number of men 
were interested in transferring to such camps, although Unit 
2, Camp 138, Malcolm, Nebraska, was operated successfully 
on this plan. When the men were asked in the questionnaire 
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mentioned above if they felt the results of placing all Men- 
nonite groups together would prove to be beneficial for their 
own group, 68 per cent replied in the afirmative. Those who 
thought there would be no difference as a result of the groups 
being together amounted to 15 per cent. Nine per cent thought 
the result would be harmful to their cause and 6 per cent were 
undecided. 

Seventy-six per cent felt that they had gained some under- 
standing of the Christian life which the home church needed. 
Those who thought that the importance of personal devotions 
had increased in their own lives amounted to 53 per cent, 
while 38 per cent believed there had been no change. Five 
per cent, however, admitted that personal devotions had be- 
come less important as a result of their CPS experiences.‘ 
These figures show that a minority did not profit spiritually 
by their CPS experiences. It is true that in the camps there 
were some men who were far from conscientious in their work 
habits or in obeying Selective Service regulations. There were 
a few who used foul language, who used profanity, who made 
light of religion and of the devotional life of the majority of 
the men, who drank and even became intoxicated, who stole, 
and who engaged in other vices. The majority of men who 
came to camp had expected to be placed into ideal situations 
where all of the men were deeply sincere and lived a life of 
discipline. When they learned that this was not the case, there 
was a disillusionment that soured some of the men on CPS 
and caused them to write home most discouraging letters. 
These reports were in turn the occasion of distorted views 
of CPS as a whole and brought about some opposition to the 
entire program. 


Camp Directors’ Evaluations 


One of the older camp directors, Jacob D. Mellinger, who 
served four years, wrote, ““The boy who was a problem at 
home and in his church was a problem especially when the folks 
back home expected the camp to make him a saint when they 
failed at home.” 


Another camp director stated the same idea in these words, 


It seemed to us that CPS was in reality a magnifying glass which 
brought into sharp focus whatever spirituality a man had absorbed 
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prior to induction. It was definitely not a reform school nor a cor- 
rective institution. In most cases a man who came into CPS with little 
or no real religious life, departed with about the same amount, I fear: 
and conversely, the chap who came to us with deep convictions and 
living reality of his faith, left with deeper convictions, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing his faith attain larger reality... . 

In a larger sense, it is undoubtedly too early to evaluate the effect 
of CPS on the religious life of the camper. Let us examine them in 
ten years, for spiritual progress is at best difficult to measure, and 
mushroom growth seldom is wholesome. From our limited observa- 
tions, however, and at this meager distance, we should be inclined to 
forecast the good effect on the typical camper’s personal religious life, 
and indeed we should be willing for the entire program to stand or 
fall at this point; should we fail there, success in every other phase 
would be meaningless; should we succeed there, failure in every 
other phase would be overlooked.® 


Could the ministry of the church to its CPS men have been 
more effective? Camp directors are inclined to believe it could 
have been. One writes, 


The churches might have profitably offered a more adequate 
ministry to the men while in camp. It was only near the end of the 
program that the leaders in the churches back home realized this or 
else did something about it. By that time many of the men had be- 
come somewhat cynical. 


Another camp director wrote, 


Among the weaknesses that I would like to mention, perhaps of 
first importance, is the lack of a proper spiritual program in the 
camps during CPS. I had to think different times and mentioned this 
in several Directors’ Meetings, that at no other time in the history 
of our churches that I recall of studying or knowing about have groups 
of anywhere from 20 to 150 individuals been placed in isolated circum- 
stances without proper spiritual leadership. In our branch of the 
church, at least, we found very few, if any places where there are a 
dozen or more members without spiritual leadership. One of the big 
problems of the Camp Director was to provide this leadership and to 
get ministers from the home churches to come and spend time with 
the men so that the tie between the home church and the camp was 
what it should be. We provided for an Educational Director in the 
camps but the spiritual leadership was more or less one of the many 
things that the Camp Director had to do. A recommendation that 
certainly should be considered in case of a future program would be 
to have a spiritual life Director in each camp or unit. Second, the tie-up 
between the home church and the camper was very weak. It seems 
that because of the newness of the program and perhaps lack of organ- 
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ization in the early years in a publicity program, that the home folks 
and the camper were quite distant from each other.. The progress 


that was made in this area during the last year or two of CPS was very 
helpful.® 


A more critical evaluation of the religious program of 
CPS is given by a unit leader who wrote, 


It did give opportunity for those who had the background to 
develop and strengthen their personal belief. It gave to some oppor- 
tunities for leadership and responsibilities as they could not have had 
in their home churches and communities. It gave to all an oppor- 
tunity to understand the different groups of Mennonites and the total 
history and heritage of the Mennonites. But on the whole, the reli- 
gious content of the program was weak. That varied in each camp 
and unit; each camp had some; but even the camps that had a lot of 
religious activity failed because the content was weak. It did not 
challenge the majority of the campers. The sporadic and short-termed 
visits of qualified ministers and professors were good but not regular 
enough or long enough. Too many of the ministers that came in on 
Sunday morning were merely brought in because it was convenient to 
get them and not because they had anything worth saying or even 
understood the problems of the men. I suggest, if it is ever necessary 
to set up such a program again, that we put a qualified minister in 
every camp, not as a camp director, but as a counselor, friend, and 
religious guide of the men. This would not supplant the regular and 
planned visits of specialists to come in for special studies or meetings." 


Some camps and units were more successful than others in 
promoting the spiritual growth of the campers. Perhaps the 
Ypsilanti unit, where there was a strong educational and relief 
training program with an unusually large number of able 
speakers and ministers, was one of the more successful ones. 
Unit Leader Troyer wrote, 


It seemed that it was a spiritual strengthening experience for the 
majority of men who were in the unit. Many, as a result of a deeper 
searching and with added stimulus of all the good speakers who came 
our way, have consecrated themselves to a life of service for the church 
who would not otherwise have done so. A gratifying response was 
obtained at the onset of demobilization to an appeal to the men and 
women to consecrate themselves to a Christian vocation. There were 
those who remained indifferent and perhaps some very few who 
slipped a little, but it is my opinion that by far the largest per cent 
will go back to their home churches spiritually enriched, prepared to 
render a valuable contribution. 

Perhaps the most outstanding development was a family type fel- 
lowship that seemed to permeate the life of the unit. It was a well 
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knit group with the married and single folk intermingling in a whole- 
some and intimate family relationship. Perhaps the force of circum- 
stances helped draw each other closer. Mealtime was a time of visiting 
and sharing concerns. One of the wives told me after demobilization 
that she missed that “family” relationship. She stated that she felt 
more at home with members of the unit when they visited in her home 
than she did with the members of her own immediate family. She had 
confided in the women of the units things that she would not have 
felt free to confide with members of her own family. Such was the 
spirit coming out of the close association that was partly built up by 
a force of circumstances but mainly, I believe, in a spiritual growth 
shared in an intimate way with a group of like-minded people living 
and working together. It is that one thing that perhaps will be missed - 
by the greater majority of CPSers and their wives in going back to 
their home churches. 


An honest appraisal of the entire program must include the 
fact that the witness and the spiritual growth of the men was 
much more outstanding during the first years of CPS than it 
was after the war had ended. Perhaps no one was in a better 
position to evaluate these trends than Erwin C. Goering, an 
ordained man, who entered the program in May, 1942, served 
as director of two camps, regional director of the Rocky 
Mountain region and later of the eastern states region, as- 
sistant general director of the MCC camps, and finally general 
director of the MCC camps, ending his period of service in 
May, 1946. Goering wrote, 


To evaluate the effect a CPS experience has had upon individuals 
or groups is a difficult undertaking; many supplementary factors 
must be given recognition as having added their influence. But one 
might set forth some observations which have been made. 

Men who were drafted during the heat of the war for the most 
part were much concerned about giving a witness against war. They 
were convinced that warfare with its attendant evils was spiritually, 
morally, ethically, and socially wrong, for it violated everything that 
it proposed to remedy and left death, license, and destruction in its 
wake. To have any part in the system of war they felt was as bad as 
lending their support to the awful business. CPS offered an alterna- 
tive. It also offered a challenge to prove individual sincerity, integrity, 
worth, and responsibility. Many who saw it thus grew and matured 
remarkably. Those who merely marked time generally showed 
evidence of spiritual and ethical disintegration. Yet even these indi- 
viduals had some witness-consciousness and felt that the program 
should somehow succeed. Even though they allowed themselves to 
become generally critical of the administering agency and local camp 
staffs, in a showdown they supported both, for the most part. 
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When the pressures of war were removed and the public became 
less critical there seemed to be a temptation on the part of many to 
bcome careless. This attitude seemed to have come out of a feeling 
of “serving time” rather than doing a job and witnessing. Coupled 
with many uncertainties about the future status of the men and the 
program, these factors produced somewhat of a general lethargy. 
Rapid turnover in staff personnel also helped threaten the stability of 
the program. 

How did this affect the personal religious life of the camper? This 
can only be estimated. Only time will reveal a more complete evalua- 
tion. One could, however, observe a more general careless air about 
many campers than was previously true. Carelessness does not con- 
tribute to growth, spiritual or otherwise. Self-discipline is sadly lack- 
ing where one sees no great purpose in life or life’s activities. However, 
as men have been separated from the program, even the most critical 
ones tend to remember the positive and helpful camp experiences. Cer- 
tainly all of them have had greater opportunity to share views, to ex- 
change ideas, to compare concepts, than ever before. An experience 
can become a stimulus toward growth or it may thwart it, depending 
upon how it is received.§ 


| 
Witnessing in CPS 


In spite of the inadequacies of the program and the failure 
of a minority to meet adequately the challenge before them, 
the total witness of the men was a positive one. The evalu- 
ations of government men in the technical agencies, hospital 
superintendents, county agents, and others quoted in the 
chapters above represent a cross section of their opinion. The 
quotations were not screened in order to find only favorable 
comments. Critical statements were included but the major 
share of the reactions were appreciative in tone. 

There are many illustrations of the men witnessing to 
their faith. The following story is told concerning a CPS 
man on a dairy farm: 


One of our boys went to another farm. The farmer related later 
on that he hadn’t gone to church for some twenty years. But he said 
that when this boy came he felt that it was his religious convictions 
that brought him there. Accordingly, when the first Sunday came the 
farmer and his family took the boy with them to “Their Church.” 
“And,” said the farmer, “we haven’t missed a Sunday since the boy 
came. We like to go again.’ 


Many a camp brought its message to others through the 
avenue of song. The account below concerning the quartet at 
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the Howard, Rhode Island, unit illustrates this type of wit- 
nessing : 


Upon hearing of our appearance in her Baptist church, the lady 
choir leader, a well-known voice teacher in the city with two sons in 
the service, called her pastor saying she would not be there to share 
in the program with C.O.’s. She came anyway, however, in order not 
to be disloyal to her choir. She heard us sing and met us. That week 
she went to the city library and read a book about Mennonites. We 
were in the church the following week again to complete the Lenten 
series. After the regular meeting the pastor invited all who wished, to 
meet in the rear of the church for some more music. We also gave 
short talks and answered many questions. 

To our surprise the choir director got up and told the group what 
she said to the pastor and how she had become interested enough to 
read about us. She said she regretted her opinions and heartily 
respected our stand. She has invited us to her studio, made invaluable 
contacts for us in the city, and furnishes us with music materials at 
her expense.!° 


The story is told of one of the men working on a dairy farm 
near Stockton, California, who, when he noticed there were 
many children in the community that had no Sunday-school or 
church privileges, secured permission to use the local public 
school and there organized a Sunday school for them. He then 
called on the parents in the neighborhood and explained his 
plans. Starting the work with their permission in 1944, he 
soon had an enrollment of eighteen. A CPS wife, living on 
a neighboring farm, assisted him. When an attempt was made 
to use the regular Sunday-school materials, it was learned that 
the children knew nothing about even the most elementary 
ideas of Christianity and so Bible stories were used entirely.“ 


It was not only in the words spoken but also in the work done 
that the men gave their witness. The following letter from a 
former patient in the Hudson River State Hospital is an 
illustration of the witnessing power of conscientious work: 


Believe me, I can never repay these two [CPS attendants] and 
their fellow CPS men for all their kindnesses, thoughtfulness and con- 
sideration to me during my stay at the hospital. They not only tended 
to my physical needs but they imparted to me a renewed faith in God 
and did much to help me back on the road to health. They gave un- 
sparingly of their time and made life a lot easier for me during my 
convalescence. I have never met a finer group of fellows, imbued with 
the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. I firmly believe that I owe 
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my miraculous recovery, to a major degree, to their kind ministrations 
and guidance. 


On a hot, sultry evening in June, 1944, a tornado brought 
destruction to several ranches near the Hill City, South Da- 
kota, camp. Several evenings later, forty men donated over 
one hundred hours of free labor in clearing the highway and 
in removing the debris of a destroyed barn. When they had 
completed their task, the rancher said, ‘“This is the first time 
in my life I have ever seen a gang of fellows helping someone 
they didn’t know and would never see again. Where do you 
fellows come from anyway?’ 

In many a camp there were those who quietly sought ways to 
go the second mile in their witnessing. One such illustration is 
found in the activities of the unit at Greystone Park State 
Hospital. The following eight second-mile services were be- 
ing given by them in 1944-45: 


1, Library service to the wards, discontinued by the hospital be- 
cause of lack of help, has been reinstated by the use of volunteer CPS 
help. 
2. Many CPS men gave their own time to package 3,000 pounds of 
candy for distribution to the 6,000 patients of the institution at Christ- 
mas. 


3. A group of CPS men and wives sang Christmas carols outside 
of ward windows on Christmas Eve. 


4. Plans have been made to increase recreational facilities for on- 
ward patients by making games and puzzles in the woodworking shop 
and placing these on the wards. 


5. Christmas baskets, consisting of a good dinner and individual gifts 
for each member of four needy families in the community, were 
distributed on Christmas Eve by delegations of six to eight unit 
members who had a little Christmas celebration (reading of Luke’s 
story, carols, etc.) in each home. Sixty dollars to cover expenses were 
collected in a special Sunday offering for the purpose. 


6. Most of the unit members are on the charity blood donor list for 
a near-by general hospital which is experiencing great difficulty in 
getting blood for needy civilian patients. Four emergency trans- 
fusions have already been given by unit members. 


7. The unit has contributed money to certain community appeals when 
it felt the appeal was in line with our convictions. 


8. Several individuals are singing in a near-by church choir; a unit 
quartet has given programs in several near-by churches; a few men 
are volunteer leaders of boys’ clubs in a Settlement ‘House in the 
near-by town; and several other possibilities are being developed for 
additional service.18 
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Contributions of Non-Mennonites 


Another spiritual value of CPS was brought about by the 
intermingling of men of different faiths. Because points of 
view were different, the men were forced to rethink their own 
positions and to decide what was mere tradition and custom in 
their practices and beliefs as over against what was basic 
and Biblical. Mennonitism, therefore, was subjected to search- 
ing analyses so that its weaknesses and its strong points were 
brought into clear light. One non-Mennonite camper wrote, 


I shall not forget the wonderful self-criticism of the Mennonites 
carried on under the direction of one of the young college professors 
from a Mennonite school. The straight-forward attack on their weak- 
nesses seemed most healthy I thought."* 


A number of the campers who were not Mennonites and 
who spent several years working, playing, and worshiping with 
Mennonites in the MCC camps did the church a great favor 
by recording honestly and humbly their estimates of Mennonite 
assets and liabilities. Such a record is the “Legacy from an 
Adopted Son,” by Frank L. Wright, Jr. He lists the Mennon- 
ite areas of darkness as legalism, division and strife, self-right- 
eousness, compartmentalism, and quietism. In a most search- 
ing analysis, he makes clear the meaning of these criticisms. 
He, however, saw Mennonite virtues as resistance to secular- 
ism, clarity of belief, willingness to sacrifice for belief, ad- 
herence to ‘‘overcome-evil-with-good,”’ and an awakened social 
conscience and increased intellectual awareness. There is no 
doubt that analyses such as these have helped many men 
in CPS tap deeper soil for their sustenance. 


Not only were the Mennonite men in camp benefited by 
their contacts with those sincere Christians from other 
churches, but the latter in turn testified that their contacts with 
the Mennonites were a blessing to them. One such camper 
wrote, 


Break forth, ye Mennonites! Enlarge the place of your habitation 
and stretch forth the covering of your influence! Spare not: lengthen 
thy cords, and strengthen your stakes! For thou canst spread abroad 
a powerful influence. Your light can guide the nations and bring life 
where there is now desolation... (Isaiah 54:2, 3).15 
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The son of a Baptist foreign missionary wrote, 


In my early college years I was thrown into the maelstrom of 
philosophical controversy on religious problems. Through my col- 
legiate courses in philosophy I developed the destructively analytical 
approach to all systems of thought. I developed the ability to find the 
holes in and tear apart any approach to living. Then for a period of 
ten years I wallowed in a sea of uncertainty. I could give my whole- 
hearted allegiance to no particular viewpoint because I could see so 
many cogent arguments against it. Instead of making much progress 
I went around and around in circles. The prayers, entreaties, and dire 
predictions of the religious conservatives failed to stir me because 
they never made their viewpoint at all intellectually defensible. I 
constantly felt that the extreme liberals were missing a certain dynamic 
spark. So I continued to flounder. 


In a Mennonite CPS unit, however, this young man heard 
a series of lectures by a Mennonite minister, and he testified, 
‘‘But your series of lectures have been the most intelligent and 
feasible presentation of the conservative religious funda- 
mentalism that I have heard in years.”’ Although he could not 
yet accept all the view presented, 


For the first time in ten years I feel that I have been making a 
little progress in my religious development. ... I can now look for- 
ward with zest to trying to understand basic religious truths. ... For 
this intellectual and spiritual stimulus I thank you from way down 
inside me. 


He also stated, 


CPS has brought a broadening of experience and understanding. 
Before induction the word “Mennonite” was merely a vague term 
to me that roused some hazy ideas of queer dress and hirsutism but 
had no connotation in human values. Today the word “Mennonite” 
stirs a warm feeling about my heart as I think of the fellowship, the 
friendship, and the shared trials and dreams of the past two years. 
This fellowship has been a unique experience in my life, for never 
before have I felt so close and so akin to such a large group of folks. 
Having spent most of my time in cities I have now come to appreciate 
the problems and attitudes of rural groups. My life will be much 
richer for the fellowship of these years.1¢ 
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CHAPTER XIX 
FORMAL EDUCATION IN CPS 


Besides their emphasis on preaching, the Mennonites have 
always considered it a sacred duty to teach their young people 
the basic principles of their faith. This has been done in 
various ways. The home has carried the major responsibility 
for the education of its youth but parochial schools and Sunday 
schools have been used. At no time, however, had an oppor- 
tunity faced the American Mennonites like the one which came 
to them with the opening of the CPS camps. Here several 
thousand Mennonite men were brought together under a 
plan that allowed the church to take charge of their leisure 
time program for several hours each evening. 

This opportunity had been foreseen from the beginning 
by those who planned for alternative service camps. As early 
as December 26 and 27, 1940, the NSBRO met ‘“‘to consider 
costs and an educational program for the C. O. camps.” 
They agreed that the general aim in the educational program 
should be ‘‘to conserve human and national resources in 
democratic society through a development of the arts of peace 
and brotherhood.” To bring this about there was to be ‘‘a 
daily program comparable in intensity to that of an army 
camp’; an educational program constructive and positive 
in each of the following areas: physical health of enrollees; 
training along line of technical work being done; training in 
line with the interests, aptitudes, and previous experiences of 
the enrollees; a wholesome attitude toward democratic govern- 
ment and the fundamental teachings and philosophy of Jesus 
and the Hebrew prophets; and a program which should utilize 
the indigenous leadership and abilities of the enrollees them- 
selves as far as possible.* 

Although the first four MCC camps opened in May and June 
of 1941, the educational pattern was not developed until later 
that year. The officers of the first camps included a director, 
a matron, a business manager, and a cook. The first MCC 
appointment of an educational director was made in the August 
16, 1941, meeting when J. N. Byler was appointed to that 
office for the Bluffton, Indiana, camp. His period of service 
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began September 1, but he was at the camp only one day, 
having been appointed on September 2 to do relief work in 
France. 

When the MCC in its meeting of September 2 authorized 
General Camp Director Fast to select assignees for camp 
positions, Robert Kreider was appointed educational director 
for Colorado Springs. Later in the same meeting Delvin 
Kirchhofer and Albert Foote were approved for similar posi- 
tions and it was decided to ask Guy F. Hershberger to serve 
in the Bluffton camp. These three, however, were not assignees 
and served on a full-time paid basis, having been experienced 
teachers. 

In the October 11 MCC executive committee meeting, Dean 
H. S. Bender of Goshen College presented the report of the 
camp educational directors’ meeting held the previous day. 
Their report listed the following objectives for the educational 
program of CPS: 


1. Appreciation of Our Mennonite Heritage and Mission in the 
World. 
a. Origin, history, and faith of the Mennonite Church. 
b. The faith of the Mennonite Church. 
c. The Mennonite way of life (simple life, mutual aid, noncon- 
formity, etc.). 
d. Our nonresistant heritage in principle and practice. 
e. History and present expression of our relief work and world 
missionary activity. 
History and present expression of our world missionary activity. 
. The Mennonite community life, particularly the rural community. 
2. Understanding the Christian’s Relation to the State and the Com- 
munity. 
Appreciation of our American heritage, history, and institutions. 
. Biblical teaching on relation to state and community. 
Christian patriotism (constructive national service, CPS, etc.). 
. Living the Christian way in home, community, interclass, inter- 
racial, and international relations. 
Appreciation of the work program of CPS. 


3. Deepening Christian Experience. 
a. In faith and convictions. 
b. In character and in life. 
c. In Christian service. 
4. Promoting Personal Growth. 
a. Intellectual growth. 
b. Skills and aptitudes. 
c. Cultural enrichment. 
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The following resolution was then adopted: 


The statement of Mennonite C.P.S. camp educational objectives 
and policies as developed on October tenth by the educational directors 
under Fast-Bender leadership was approved as a beginning basis for 
this service. Also approved that Fast-Bender continue leadership of 
this camp function as director and dean respectively and that a general 
adviser on the recreational phase of this program be added later. Also 
approved to recommend to the M.C.C. a $75 per boy per month 
budget item to cover cost of camp educational service—this service 
to include library and recreational departments and travel expenses 
in connection with the program. 


The October 10 meeting had also proposed a number of 
educational policies, which were adopted the next day. It was 
suggested that the major emphasis of the educational program 
should be given from September to June, with a standard unit 
of study lasting six weeks and meeting twice a week. It was 
stressed that courses should be designed to be useful to the 
assignees rather than as means of accumulating school credits. 
The suggestion was also given that 
An endeavor should be made to enroll all Mennonite enrollees in a 
core course, continuing through at least six units, which would be 
designed to cover the areas of purpose described under Objectives 1, 
2, and 3 above. A syllabus should be prepared by qualified persons 
to serve as a guide for students and teachers in offering this course. 


This course should constitute a major contribution of the educational 
program. 


The Mennonite Heritage Course 


A month later the MCC authorized the publication of a 
series of six 48-page booklets for use in the Mennonites and 
Their Heritage core course. H. S. Bender was appointed editor 
of the series, while he and H. A. Fast were to select and 
appoint the writers. 

Five of the booklets were published in 1942 under the 
general title of Mennonites and Their Heritage. Number | 
was Mennonite Origins in Europe, by Harold S. Bender. 
Number II was Mennonites in America, by C. Henry Smith. 
The next one was Edward Yoder’s Our Mennonite Heritage. 
Ed. G. Kaufman’s Our Mission as a Church of Christ was 
published in 1944. Number V, Christian Relationships to 
State and Community, was written by Guy F. Hershberger. 
Life and Service in the Kingdom of God, by P. C. Hiebert, was 
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Number VI. The series went through three editions with a 
total issue of 6750 copies of each title. 

These booklets comprising six units of study were used 
as the basis for a one quarter course and each assignee was 
provided with a set of the booklets. Mennonite assignees were 
urged to take this course during their first quarter in camp 
before they were eligible for transfers. The course, therefore, 
was repeated at regular intervals in each camp. Educational 
directors were reminded that the courses would have to be 
adapted to the educational level of the class and that graphic 
presentation of materials and the use of various kinds of 
visual aids should be used to keep the interest of the men. 
Later in the program, sets of slides on Mennonite history were 
prepared by Emanuel Hertzler for use by the camps in their 
core courses. 

The success of and the interest in the core course varied 
greatly from camp to camp and from time to time. In many 
instances outside speakers who were experts on Mennonite 
history and life were brought in during the course for a 
series of lectures. In certain instances, however, the course 
was taught by someone whose knowledge of the Mennonite 
heritage was not broader than that of the men in the class or 
the materials in the booklets. In such cases, the course was not 
very stimulating and often the men lost interest in it. By and 
large, however, the men found the course helpful in developing 
an appreciation for their history and heritage and in becoming 
acquainted with the backgrounds of the other branches of 
Mennonites with whom in many cases they were making their © 
first contacts. 

In the autumn quarter ending December 11, 1942, it was 
reported that virtually all the camps had offered the Mennonite 
Heritage course. During the next quarter, fifteen of the 
seventeen camps offered the course. In the fall quarter a year 
later, only four of the seventeen camps reporting were offering 
it. Several, however, were teaching the Biblical basis for 
nonresistance, using a new MCC publication entitled Must 
Christians Fight. Of nineteen base camps reporting their 
courses for the 1945 fall quarter, four were giving ‘‘Pillars 
of Mennonite Faith” or related courses. These new courses 
had been suggested at the Bluffton educational directors’ con- 
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ference in August, 1945, as refresher courses in Mennonite 
faith and history. It is evident, therefore, that the original 
plan of offering the core course every quarter soon broke down. 

The success of the educational program depended to a large 
degree upon the energy and resourcefulness of the educational 
director. This was made clear in the Manual for Educational 
Directors, issued by the MCC in October, 1942. ‘Those edu- 
cational directors who recognized they were “called to a 
significant field of Christian service,” and who saw they had 
the opportunity to use the core course as a means to enable 
campers “to gain an appreciation for the richness of the re- 
ligious heritage which is theirs” and to “unify the camp ex- 
perience around the central objectives of the Mennonite faith 
and the Christian peace principle,’ were generally able to 
imbue a substantial number of campers with their enthusiasm. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the educational 
directors were also responsible for the recreational and social 
programs of the camps. Besides these duties, they also had 
charge of the camp libraries. It was, therefore, necessary to 
delegate much work to committees, such as recreation, social, 
and library committees. 


Other Courses 


Together with the core course in Mennonites and Their 
Heritage, campers were urged to take Bible courses. “In keep- 
ing with our Biblical emphasis, a Bible study course ought to 
_ be offered every quarter,” declared the Educational Directors’ 
Manual. In the 1942-43 winter quarter, twelve of the seven- 
teen camps were offering Bible courses. The next fall eleven 
camps were teaching Bible. From the summer of 1944 to the 
spring of 1945, the following Bible courses were being studied 
in the base camps and non-hospital projects: Bible Doctrine, 
Corinthians, Old Testament Survey, First Corinthians, Gospel 
of John, Romans, Old Testament History, General Biblical 
Introduction, Genesis to Esther, Job to Malachi, New Testa- 
ment Book Study, Acts, Book of Philippians, Introduction to 
the Bible, Survey of New Testament, General Epistles, Life 
of Christ, Hebrews, German Bible Class, Teachings of Jesus, 
and Epistles of Peter. Some of these were being offered in 
several camps. Judging from the wide offerings of courses and 
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the average attendance in these classes, it appears that Bible 
courses were more generally supported than any other kind of 
studies. | 

The standard course in first aid was required of all campers. 
They were urged to take it in their first quarter. Knowledge 
of first aid was emphasized because of its practical use on 
the project and of its value in helping the individuals meet 
emergencies in many situations. Advanced courses were 
offered for those who had completed the standard course. 
During the quarter beginning in December, 1942, eight 
camps were giving the standard first aid course and four 
the advanced first aid. In the summer, fall, and spring quarters 
of 1944-45, 638 men were enrolled in thirty-nine first aid 
classes. 

By the winter quarter of 1942-43, the educational program 
was well organized with forty different courses being taught in 
seventeen MCC camps. Classes and activities in the order of 
the number of camps offering them are given here: Mennon- 
ite core course (15), chorus (14), Bible courses (12), stand- 
ard first aid (8), woodworking (7), Spanish (7), rudiments 
of music (7), photography (6), crafts (5), bookkeeping (4), 
German (4), typewriting (4), foods and nutrition (4), cur- 
rent affairs and pacifism (4), advanced first aid (4), agri- 
culture (4), reconstruction (3), and public speaking (3). 

Seventy-three per cent of the instructors in the above report 
were assignees. Fifteen per cent of the class instructors were 
non-assignee staff members, such as the director, dietitian, 
and matron. Eight per cent were members of the technical 
agency and four per cent were individuals from near-by com- 
munities.” 

A summary of the organized courses offered in the base 
camps between June 15, 1944, and June 15, 1945, shows 
farm courses to have been most popular, with an average of 
fourteen per quarter. Second were first aid and safety courses, 
with eleven being given on an average each quarter. Bible 
courses were third, with ten each quarter. Others ranking high 
were chorus (8), business training (6), music (6), language 
(6), social science (6), and crafts and hobbies (6). During 
the year a total of 307 courses were reported for the base 
camps, with not all reporting. 
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During the winter quarter of 1944-45, 1,676 mén were 
enrolled in 110 courses in eighteen base camps reporting. This 
was the largest number of men the Mennonite churches of the 
United States had had in enrolled courses under their direction 
up to that time, in spite of the growing number of academies 
and the increasing college attendance. This situation offered 
a unique opportunity to mold the philosophy of a generation 
of young men. Leaders of the MCC program were fully aware 
of their responsibility and gave much thought to the direction 
of the educational program. 


The Educational § ceretary 


The general director of the MCC camps was also general 
director of education. On October 3, 1942, the MCC ap- 
proved Robert Kreider for the newly created office of edu- 
cational secretary. In April, 1943, Elmer Ediger became 
educational secretary, remaining in the office until Martin 
Schrag was appointed to take over the work on March 6, 1946. 
Schrag was followed by Samuel J. Miller in September, 1946. 
H. S. Bender, as educational adviser, was dean of the edu- 
cational program and was responsible jointly to the general 
director and executive secretary as educational counselor. In 
1942 Bender took an extensive tour of CPS camps to study 
their educational programs and to advise the educational 
secretary and educational directors. 

The educational secretary received reports from all educa- 
tional directors on the progress of their programs and in the 
course of five years the office sent out over three hundred 
memoranda to them. The office, however, filled a much larger 
place than the above statements might indicate. The develop- 
ment of special schools, the beginnings of voluntary service, 
the establishment of the orientation program, and many other 
aspects of CPS education had their origin or vitalization in 
the educational secretary’s office. The office was also respon- 
sible for the educational records of the assignees. This in- 
cluded keeping a detailed course description of each credit 
course offered as well as a record of all grades received and 
amount of college or high school credits earned. Early in the 
program, an activities and educational record was kept for each 
camper; later in the program records were kept by courses and 
activities of the camp or unit. 
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One aspect of the work consisted of co-operating with the 
colleges in the planning of courses for academic credit. 
Although a tabulation based on about 85 per cent of the men 
~ in Mennonite camps as of March 15, 1944, showed the average 
years of schooling to be ten and one-half, there were over 
six hundred who had graduated from high school. In this 
group there were 166 who held bachelor’s degrees and 23 with 
graduate degrees. To meet the need of those who desired 
academic credit, many credit courses were offered. A sum- 
mary of such courses taught up to November 15, 1946, showed 
101, with some of them taught in as many as eight different 
camps. 

The summary in the Akron, Pennsylvania, MCC files gives 
the name and number of each course, the name of the instruc- 
tor, the dates of the course, the number of hours of college 
credit as well as high school credit, and the date when the 
course was approved for credit. The approving agency was 
the Council of Mennonite and Affiliated Colleges whose com- 
mittee received and examined the complete descriptions, out- 
lines, and assignments of each course as well as the training 
of each instructor. This committee recommended the amount 
of credit to be given for particular courses but finally each col- 
lege was the judge of what would be accepted. 


Educational Liaison 


In October, 1944, Roy Umble was transferred from Camp 
Denison to detached service at the Akron MCC headquarters 
to join the educational department as educational liaison. His 
area of responsibility was outlined in an agreement on Septem- 
ber 23 between the MCC and the Association of Mennonite 
College Presidents. Among his duties was that of acting as a 
channel through which all future applications for academic 
credit for courses taken in CPS were to be processed. Earlier 
these credits had been handled directly by the educational 
secretaries and the colleges to which the men wanted the 
credits transferred. The college presidents also appointed 
Registrar Paul Bender of Goshen College to assist Umble in 
setting up administrative procedures for giving credit in line 
with good academic procedure. At the same time, the presi- 
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dents set up a committee on tests, headed by President P. E. 
Schellenberg of Tabor College. 


The September 23 directive from the Mennonite College 
Presidents’ Association to the educational liaison set down in 
detail the high standards required for college credit. It was 
his duty to act as registrar in keeping complete records of 
the courses given and the credits earned. He was to be “‘the 
general information and interpretation avenue between the 
CPS educational program and the colleges.” Later a pamphlet 
was circulated by the Council of Mennonite and Affliated 
Colleges and the MCC listing the ‘“‘Educational Opportunities 
for CPS Men.” To those taking organized classes in Men- 
nonite CPS “for which course descriptions have been prepared 
at the MCC office and credit values determined, credit will be 
given by the school upon receipt of the man’s record from the 
ofiice of the MCC educational liaison.” 


Those men who had taken correspondence courses from 
accredited schools could naturally transfer their credits on 
the usual basis for credit for such courses. It was also possible 
to receive examination credit by taking standard examinations 
like those furnished by the American Council on Education. 
In addition, a test in Mennonite history prepared by Professor 
Cornelius Krahn and one in abnormal psychology prepared 
by President P. E. Schellenberg could be taken for credit in 
those subjects. In all cases of credit earned by examination or 
by courses in CPS, the final approval or rejection of the credit 
was in the hands of the institution to which these records were 
submitted. All records were kept in the Akron MCC offices, 
from whence transcripts were sent to the schools in which the 
men wished to enroll. 

The General Educational Development tests designed for 
the men in military service were also given to a large number 
of men, who earned credits in the social studies, English, and 
other fields by passing them successfully. As much as twenty- 
four semester hours of credit could be earned by lower classmen 
who passed the four tests. These GED tests were also used to . 
achieve high-school graduation or college entrance. Sending 
out these tests and tabulating the results comprised a large 
part of the work of the educational liaison. 


21 
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It should be noted here that the Mennonite colleges later 
adopted a plan to give demobilized assignees from MCC 
camps a month’s free tuition for every month in camp up to 
a total of twenty-seven months, provided they were accepted by 
the school. The MCC agreed to give financial aid to those 
non-Mennonite men attending non-Mennonite colleges who 
had been in Mennonite camps but who for good reasons could 
not attend Mennonite schools. 


Educational Directors’ Conferences 


To prepare the men for leadership in the educational 
program of the camps, a number of educational directors’ 
conferences were held. The first of these was the assistant di- 
rectors’ training institute of the NSBRO held in Washington 
in November, 1942. Previous to the Washington training 
period, eighteen CPS men met at the Akron office from 
October 30 to November 8, 1942, where they listened to 
lectures on the interests and the work of the MCC, the back- 
ground of the Mennonite testimony against war, and the 
history of the MCC. They discussed methods of making class- 
work dynamic, making religious meetings vital, the creative 
use of leisure time, the place of social activity, how to build a 
good library, and what.was expected in the nature of office 
work. In Washington this group then met with Friends and 
Brethren assistant directors and listened to talks explaining the 
work of the NSBRO. Selective Service officials lectured to the 
men, and the government agencies using CPS labor presented 
their concerns. The school was pronounced highly successful 
by the men as well as by all the agencies participating in it. 

Another educational directors’ conference was held at Bethel 
College, October 26-29, 1943. ‘Instead of hearing a long list 
of dry figures recited and discussing how to get more persons 
to attend classes, those attending the conference were happy 
to discover that the conference was one of searching basic 
values and motives for the work at hand.’* From August 21 
to 24, 1944, a similar conference was again held at Bethel 
College. Here plans for the work in the camps during the fol- 
lowing year were presented, discussed, and formulated. 

The 1945 conference was held at Bluffton College from 
August 18 to 23. The first day was taken up with a program 
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for new and prospective educational directors while the re- 
maining days dealt with summaries of camp programs, how to 
increase camper participation in the educational program, and 
how to teach effectively Mennonite principles and history. 
Out of this conference came the outline for refresher courses 
in Mennonite faith and history. These conferences not only 
brought the leaders together so that they could discuss each 
other’s problems and learn from each other but also gave the 
men opportunity to listen to the most challenging speakers in 
the church and to receive from them a new vision of the task 
that had been assigned them. The 1944 and 1945 conferences .. 
were held immediately preceding the Conference on Mennonite 
Cultural Problems so that the men could have the opportunity 
of attending a second meeting. 


The Relief Training School 


The special schools in CPS were perhaps the most effective 
educational agencies in the program. The first of these was the 
relief training school held at Goshen College, June 14 to 
August 14, 1943. The development of the Goshen relief 
training school presents an interesting story. When it became 
evident that the draft age would be lowered to eighteen, 


it was obvious that three serious results would occur among the 
Mennonite group. In the first place, Mennonite colleges would prac- 
tically be depleted of young men. In the second place, there would be 
a very limited supply of college-trained young men who would be 
available for foreign relief and rehabilitation service. In the third 
place, because of the existence of college programs sponsored by the 
army and navy, there would be an additional temptation for Men- 
nonite young men who desired to secure a college education to avoid 
the conscientious objector position.* 


President E. E. Miller of Goshen College conceived the idea of 
organizing a college reserve force of men subject to the draft 
who would remain in school to prepare for relief work just as 
young men were allowed to remain in college to prepare for 
military positions. In the meantime Professor Carl Kreider, 
who was working in the Brookings Institution on plans for 
postwar relief and rehabilitation, included plans for a relief 
training program in college. At a meeting of Mennonite 
college administrators called by President Miller and held 
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at Winona Lake, Indiana, August 7, 1942, Kreider presented 
his plans for a college relief training program. The administra- 
tors then approved this statement: 


We propose to set up a training program for prospective workers 
in relief and reconstruction service, both at home and abroad, which 
can be offered to conscientious objectors, who are willing to volunteer 
for service, provided arrangements can be made with Selective Serv- 
ice whereby men in training can be assigned to such service either 
before or after induction into Civilian Public Service. 


An educational council, working as a subcommittee of the 
NSBRO and composed of President John W. Nason of 
Swarthmore College, President A. C. Baugher of Elizabeth- 
town College, and President Miller, then worked with the 
NSBRO and Selective Service to secure governmental approval 
of the idea. Paul Comly French, executive secretary of the 
National Service Board; Orie O. Miller, secretary-treasurer 
of the Mennonite Central Committee; and C. L. Graber, ad- 
ministrative assistant in the National Service Board, also 
became very much interested in the idea. Paul French had 
been working on a plan for a special CPS unit which would 
study and prepare materials on relief, the members pledging 
themselves to at least twelve months of relief service following 
the cessation of hostilities. 


Selective Service approved in principle the combined Miller- 
French plan in November, 1942, and stayed the drafting of 
men approved for the college training corps. An‘ educational 
council in the NSBRO on which President Miller was the 
Mennonite member approved the names of the men thus de- 
ferred. CPS training corps were approved for Bethel, Bluffton, 
Goshen, and Tabor colleges, as well as for four Friends and 
four Brethren colleges. But as the army program was now em- 
phasizing short intensive courses, the program approved for 
relief training corps called for a maximum of twelve months of 
college training. It also called for the inclusion of men already 
in CPS and for those who were college graduates. A curricu- 
lum planning committee appointed by the MCC and composed 
of P. C. Hiebert, H. A. Fast, and H. S. Bender in the mean- 
time had prepared the curriculum. The new draft program. 
however, made it impossible to retain all men in college whose 
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induction had been stayed and so in June, 1943, all men in the 
corps who were unable to graduate by the end of the first 
semester of 1943-44 were released to camp. 

This program meant that twenty-three men direct from the 
colleges could be included in the first intensive training school 
in the summer of 1943. The remaining forty-two of the num- 
ber allowed Mennonites were secured from CPS volunteers. 
In the meantime the CPS Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Project, Camp No. 101, was located at Philadelphia, where 
it specialized in the production of materials to be used in reliet 
training classes. The camp opened in May, 1943. Justus Hol- 
singer and John Bender, both from the Marietta camp, were 
transferred to Goshen to assist Dr. M. C. Lehman in the prep- 
aration of materials for the Mennonite training school. Later 
Bender, Lehman, and Harold Martin worked in the Phila- 
delphia headquarters. Bender helped in the production of 
International Relief in Action, a book widely used in relief 
training classes. Out of the work of Lehman, Bender, and 
Holsinger came Lehman’s booklet, History and Principles of 
Mennonite Relief Work. 

The Goshen relief training school, opening on June 14, was 
under the direction of President Miller, with Carl Kreider as 
assistant director. Ejighty-one students, taking intensive work 
in relief training, were enrolled in the school. The courses 
included Christian Life and Mennonite Heritage; Con- 
temporary World Relief Needs, Central Europe, South Amer- 
ica, and China; History and Philosophy of Mennonite Re- 
lief; Social Factors and Christian Personality; Community 
Nutrition; and Community Hygiene. The faculty included 
H. Clair Amstutz, H. S. Bender, H. A. Fast, Robert Fried- 
mann, Roman Gingerich, P. C. Hiebert, Ed. G. Kaufman, 
M. C. Lehman, S. F. Pannabecker, Edna Ramseyer, and P. E. 
Schellenberg. 


The Starnes Amendment 


The Starnes Amendment to the Military Establishment Ap- 
propriations Bill for 1944 ended the relief training experiment. 
It stated: 


Provided further, that no appropriation contained in this Act 
shall be used for any expense pertaining to (1) the instruction, educa- 
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tion or training of Class [V-E conscientious objectors in colleges, (2) 
the service of such conscientious objectors outside the United States, 
its territories and possessions, (3) the transportation of such con- 
scientious objectors to or from any college or any such service, or (4) 
the compensation of military or civilian personnel performing any 
services with respect to the matter set forth in (1), (2), or (3) above, 
after the enactment of this Act, except any services which may be 
necessary promptly to terminate any such Class IV-E conscientious 
objector college or foreign service projects existing on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


This law ended the possibility of continuing the training schools 
in the colleges during the winter, brought about the recall of 
the CPS relief unit enroute to China, of which Robert Kreider 
was the Mennonite member, and forced the closing of Camp 
‘No. 101 at Philadelphia. It meant that no CPS man could be 
sent into foreign relief, although there was nothing in the 
Act that prevented the men in the regular CPS camps from 
volunteering to serve abroad after their demobilization and 
to enroll for courses in foreign relief to be taken during their 
leisure hours in camp. 

Several relief training schools were set up, therefore, in 
the base camps and in the hospital units. The men who joined 
the relief training groups hoped the Starnes Amendment would 
be dropped, thus opening the way for foreign relief before 
the end of the war. Such was not the case. In spite of the 
efforts of the NSBRO and other interested groups to get 
congressmen to see the matter in a different light, the provision 
was included in each year’s appropriation bill. There was 
much speculation concerning the motives of those who had 
favored the original measure. It appears that some had mis- 
understood the relief training program, believing men were 
being trained for positions which would offer large salaries 
and would bring considerable favorable publicity to the relief 
workers. Then when the men returned from the army they 
would find CO’s holding these most desirable positions. They 
did not know that the men would have been working without 
pay. When some of the lawmakers learned that Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt had approved this plan for training relief workers 
and had used her influence to have the schools established, 
they, resenting her power in government, used this method to 
thwart a plan she had supported. 
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Relief Training Units 


After the Starnes Amendment ended the relief training 
program in the colleges, units were trained in certain hospitals 
and base camps. When it became clear that Selective Serv- 
ice would be sympathetic to the establishment of training 
units in hospitals, the first MCC unit for relief training was set 
up at Ypsilanti, on September 6, 1943. Later that year other 
units were established at Mulberry, Howard, Duke University, 
and at Alexian Brothers Hospital. The units at Duke and 
Alexian were co-operative, with Friends, Brethren, and Men- 
nonites participating. During 1944 two new training units 
were established, one at Denison and the other at Beltsville. 
In December, one hundred and fourteen men and thirteen 
women were enrolled in the five Mennonite units. In addition 
there were twenty-one Mennonites in the Alexian Brothers 
Hospital unit and the Duke University Hospital unit. Di- 
rectors responsible for each unit met twice during the year, 
rethinking their program and making plans for the months 
ahead. President E. E. Miller of Goshen College served as 
director of relief training from the time of the Goshen training 
school to the end of CPS. The Research Center at Akron, 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of M. C. Lehman and John 
Bender, furnished helpful materials, including the Relief 
Trainee’s News Letter, for the units. During 1944, sixty-one 
women were enrolled in the women’s summer relief training 
units at Ypsilanti and Howard. 

In the 1945 program, the units at Denison and Howard were 
closed in March. Most of the men were transferred to a new 
unit which opened in April at Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
highest number of trainees during the year was 116. The 
enthusiasm of the trainees declined somewhat from the high 
point of the previous year. This was in part due to the MCC 
ruling that only men twenty-four years old or older would be 
approved for relief. As a considerable number of men were 
several years younger than that age, many became discouraged 
about continuing their specialized studies. The discontinuance 
of the units was considered, but it was decided that they should 
go on, with a shift of emphasis to courses that would earn 
academic credit for the men. 
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Between September, 1943, and August, 1945, unit leaders in 
eight relief workers’ training schools submitted reports on 
sixty-six courses. In general one third of the trainee’s study 
was given to languages, one third to area MCC concerns and 
backgrounds, and one third to study relevant to the field of 
CPS work projects. Up to December, 1945, a total of 797 
credit hours were earned by relief trainees. This amounted to 
a full semester’s work for approximately fifty men. It was 
also reported that twenty-one CPS men in Puerto Rico had 
been members of these relief training units. 

Before the program ended, over two hundred and fifty CPS 
men and members of women’s summer units had taken courses 
in the MCC relief training schools. By January, 1948, over 
ninety of these had served in MCC relief outside the borders 
of the United States, with others under appointment or plan- 
ning to enter the relief field later. Of the 541 foreign relief 
workers sent out by the MCC up to September 22, 1948, 157 
were CPS men. Approximately one half of this number, or 
80 men, had been members of relief training units. Another 
approximately one hundred CPS men who had taken relief 
training classes had not yet given a term of relief service. 
Among them were a number who planned to complete their 
schooling before volunteering for service. 

A questionnaire sent to all former members of the CPS 
relief training units who were or had been engaged in relief 
work for the purpose of having them evaluate their relief 
training was answered by approximately half the group early 
in 1948. In answer to the question as to what subjects 
studied in relief training were of most value on the field, 
language study was given first place. History and principles 
of relief work was listed as second. Ranking close to this 
subject were Bible study and area studies. Social work, public 
health, and a few other courses received scattered votes. 
Language ranked also as the least effective course taught, 
either because of the way in which it was taught or because the 
men had studied the language of an area to which they were 
not sent. Several felt that the courses in relief administration 
had not been practical, one remarking that situations do not 
repeat themselves. Others felt that specialized courses in 
sociology had not been very helpful. 
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In answer to the question as to what courses should be 
stressed in any future training program, by far the larger 
number placed language and area study first. One man wrote, 


The’ language should be a must in the training program. I feel 
that it would be very helpful if a person would receive his assignment 
before entering a relief training class. After having his assignment he 
then should enter a class where the language is being taught which 
he would need for the country to which he is going. I feel that 
a person would feel more like putting himself into his studies if he . 
knows that he would need his training. If a person can’t speak the 
language of the people with whom he is working that creates a great 
barrier. Once a person can speak the language, he has gone a long 
way in winning the friendship of the people. 


Ranking second were Bible study and Christian witnessing. 
This need was felt especially keenly by the men in China who 
were in contact with people not believers in Christianity. The 
need for courses in the understanding of other races and 
peoples was also stressed. A few mentioned that courses in 
auto mechanics, bookkeeping, and business administration 
would have proved helpful.® 


Farm and Community Schools 


In a previous chapter, attention was called to the farm and 
community schools at Clear Spring, Maryland; Terry, Mon- 
tana; and Lincoln and Malcolm, Nebraska. These farm and 
community schools had been established in CPS, as reported by 
the educational directors of these units meeting in Bluffton 


in August, 1945, 


to help meet the needs of that large group of young people who 
are not particularly interested in a college program as offered 
by our church schools, but are interested in becoming better farmers 
and better Christians in the community. Our concern for the period 
after CPS is this large number of young people and adults of our 
church, particularly in our rural communities, who have never had 
the opportunity of attending church schools or who are not attracted 
by the college programs. 


One of the purposes of the Lincoln units and of the farm and 
community schools had been to “‘develop a personal philosophy 
of Christian community living.” A questionnaire used to de- 
termine if this objective and the other purposes had been 
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reached was summarized in this manner by Regional Director 
David Suderman: 


When asked to evaluate their own growth in terms of developing 
a personal philosophy of Christian living in a community, a wide 
length of comments, too, were given. One camper says, “I have been 
made more aware and sure of my philosophy of Christian and com- 
munity living through having helped others to' develop their philos- 
ophy.” Another says, “The Mennonite community is becoming more 
meaningful to me, though I feel that it is a greater field than we may 
ever realize.” Another says, “It has shown me that the people in a 
Christian community should take more time to appreciate each other. 
I believe that people have yet to learn to live together and to learn 
to know each other.’’ Another says, “I have learned better to try 
to see the other person’s side of the thing and thus work together 
better in a Christian way.” Another one says, “I have grown in my 
thinking and Christian relations to others.” Another says, “I feel a 
far greater desire to be a more worth-while member of the society 
in which I will live and hold a greater fondness in the spiritual 
realm.” Another says further, ““Many community problems have 
been brought to my attention to which I had given little or no 
thought.”” One camper says, “As far as spiritual growth, none; but 
community life, it has helped.” 

_ Here, too, it seems quite clear that most of the men indicate 
that they have experienced rather definite growth in terms of develop- 
ing a personal philosophy of Christian community living. From the 
comments, one can gather that many of the men have developed a com- 
munity consciousness which they have never had before. 


Cooking Schools 


With the rapid growth in the number and population of CPS 
camps, it became difficult to obtain enough dietitians and cooks 
to supply the needs. Mrs. H. Ralph Hernley was appointed 
traveling dietitian in November, 1942, and in the following 
months visited many of the camps to give skilled assistance 
_and to study the needs of the camps. Out of her work grew 
the CPS cooking school, the first of which was held at Camp 
Grottoes, for a three-month period, beginning in April, 
1943. This school under the direction of Mary Emma Sho- 
walter trained twenty men. In the spring of 1944, Miss 
Showalter, after visiting base camps, prepared a Dietitian’s 
Handbook for Mennonite camps. 

The two-month cooking school at North Fork in the spring 
of 1945 was attended by twenty-seven men. A cooking school 
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banquet was prepared by the men on April 14 “‘to highlight 
the conclusion of the cooking school which had been conducted 
here for the last two months” under the leadership of Mrs. 
Jake Goering. At almost the same time another school under 
the direction of Mrs. Mary Wenger was conducted at Camp 
Luray, where thirteen men were enrolled. The following 
year two schools each lasting only a few weeks were held at 
Fort Collins under the management of Christine Weaver and 
at Powellsville with Naomi Brubaker in charge. It was re- 
ported that the work of the men in the Fort Collins school was 
evaluated on the basis of managerial ability, co-operativeness, 
food standards, application of knowledge, promptness and 
working tempo, personal appearance and orderliness, and 
personality.® 


Christian Workers’ Schools 


In November, 1944, Christian workers’ schools were opened 
at the Clear Spring unit of the Hagerstown camp and at the 
Harrisburg State Hospital unit. In addition to the men in the 
units, approximately thirty-five were transferred in from other 
units and camps to attend the schools. The purpose of the 
schools was to provide training for men interested in serving 
the church more effectively, either as lay members or full-time 
Christian workers. The courses given included Bible intro- 
duction, Bible study, church history, and methods of Christian 
work. Titus Books served as adviser for both schools, which 
continued into June. 


Psychiatry and Christian Service School 


A psychiatry and Christian service school was opened at the 
Marlboro Mental Hospital in February, 1945. The purpose 
of the school was to study psychiatry as it relates to areas of 
Christian service which a minister, teacher, or layman might 
perform in a community. 


This special school is a further development of the MCC-CPS 
educational policy, to encourage concentration of study on a subject 
of particular interest... . As in other special schools the entire life 
of the unit—project, religious activities, etc.—will be considered an 
integral part of the training. Classes in psychiatry will be held ap- 
proximately two evenings every week. 
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The school continued to about June 1, 1946. Clarence Hooley 
was in charge of the school until January 1, 1946, when Don 
Jones became educational aay carrying the work to the 
end of the term. 


Other Schools 


During the summer of 1945 a music school was conducted in 
the Tiffin, Ohio, unit, under the direction of Dwight Weldy. 
Ten-day art and craft institutes conducted by Professor John 
P. Klassen were held in a number of camps during the summer 
of 1944. These institutes emphasized ceramics, painting, draw- 
ing, and crafts. In addition, Professor Klassen delivered lec- 
tures on his experiences as a CO in Russia. 


During the same summer, John Thut conducted ten-day 
music institutes. These were scheduled for Hill City, Terry, 
Missoula, Belton, and Downey. Professor Thut had already 
spent shorter periods of time at Sideling Hill, Medaryville, 
Denison, Mt. Pleasant, and Lincoln. In October, 1945, Alvin 
Reimer began a term of service for the MCC as a music 
teacher, spending several weeks in a camp, giving short courses 
in sight singing, hymnology, music appreciation, conducting, 
and choral literature. 

Beginning June 23, 1945, a three weeks’ crafts school was 
in session at Denison, with David Kope in charge. Men from 
Denison, Hill City, Colorado Springs, and Fort Collins were 
trained to serve as craft leaders. Edna Quiring gave nearly 
two months to teaching arts and crafts in the camps, begin- 
ning in October, 1945. 


School Procedure 


The special schools were announced in the MCC publications 
long enough in advance so that those interested in them could 
obtain transfers to the camps where they were being conducted. 
Since the men were placed on the work projects of the camps 
to which they transferred, attending their classes after the 
day’s work had been done, their transfer transportation was 
generally paid by SS, as was the case of the regular transfers. 
Terms and courses were not uniform in length. During the 
early part of the CPS educational program, the quarter system 
was followed, with autumn, winter, and spring quarters. Later, 
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however, when courses were offered for credit, the semester 
plan was often followed, although the usual pattern for classes 
was perhaps an hour class two evenings a week for twelve 
weeks. The determining factor in some instances was the avail- 
ability of the teacher. If the instructor could not come regu- 
larly for a quarter or a semester, a schedule was arranged for 
an intensive course in which the class met for two hour classes 
almost every evening over a period of a few weeks. The writer, 
for example, was given one-third time off from his teaching 
duties at Bethel College to teach a course in Camp Denison, 
which met two hours on Friday evening and two hours on 
Saturday evening every other week for one semester. 
Courses earning credit met all the academic standards re- 
quired for such credit. The classes met the required number of 
hours under qualified instructors. Reference books were bor- 
rowed from various libraries and large numbers were pur- 
chased for the camp libraries. Some camps had special class- 
rooms, while others used the chapel hall or adapted other 
rooms for class purposes. Maps, blackboards, bulletin boards, 
and visual educational equipment were available for the use of 
the classes. The men were not charged for the courses they 
took, the expenses being met by the education fund or in rare 
cases by special appropriations from the MCC-CPS treasury. 


Conscription Institutes 


Somewhat different from the schools and short institutes 
were the conscription institutes held in 1945. These were in 
the nature of regional conferences attended by representative 
campers from the surrounding areas. The first was held at 
Powellsville on February 24 and 25, 1945, with fifty-five CPS 
and MCC delegates in attendance. Winfield Fretz, Irvin 
Horst, H. S. Bender, Orie O. Miller, Albert Gaeddert, Robert 
Kreider, Elmer Ediger, and others participated in the program 
which was designed to find an answer as to the Christian atti- 
tude toward conscription. ‘“The mood of the conference was 
significant. Most of the delegates and leaders spoke with the 
knowledge that they were going a way which they had never 
traveled before and which was not too familiar.’”® 
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The purposes of these conferences were fourfold, as given 
in the memoranda announcing them. These were 

1. To clarify our thinking on peacetime conscription. 

2. To share with church leaders and members of the peace com- 
mittee our thinking on the issue of conscription. 

3. To evaluate the present alternative program. Re tus 

4. To develop patterns for following up the discussion in local 
camps and units. 


The topics discussed at the Powellsville institute included 


What should be the Christian attitude toward peacetime conscription, 
now, and if it comes? The basic nature of conscription. What is our 
responsibility as Christians toward peacetime conscription? If peace- 
time conscription comes. 


Other conscription conferences were held at Bethel College 
and at Medaryville in March, 1945. A fourth one was held 
at Camino on April 8 and 9, 1945, in connection with the 
side camp leaders’ training school. These conferences were 
among the most significant held in CPS as they dealt with 
the basic issue of the Christian’s attitude toward the state 
and went beneath the surface of shallow thinking on the sub- 
ject. The points of view on the subject held by men in CPS 
will be discussed more fully in the chapter on ‘‘An Evaluation 


of CPS.” 


Summary 


This chapter has dealt primarily with the classroom activi- 
ties of the CPS educational program or with planned learning 
situations where the men met under the direction of teachers 
to study specific fields of learning. Perhaps more education 
occurred outside formal classes than in them. It is, however, 
dificult to separate the two. The following chapter will treat 
those learning experiences of a more informal nature which 
were not discussed in the above pages. 

Before leaving formal education, however, it will be inter- 
esting to ask, ‘“To what extent did the men participate in class- 
room activities?” It was stated above that during the winter 
quarter of 1944-45, 1,676 men were enrolled in 110 courses. 
There were approximately 2,400 men in the base camps in 
January. Considering the fact that those who took classwork 
often enrolled for more than one course, it is perhaps safe to 
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say that less than one half the men in base camps were enrolled 
in classes during that period. 

When one remembers that the average schooling of the 
men in Mennonite base camps and units was around ten and 
one-half years and that, therefore, there were many hundreds 
who had only or less than an eighth-grade education, the 
number participating is perhaps as high as one should expect. 
It must also be remembered that the camps were work camps 
and not schools. When men worked a full day at physical 
labor out in the wind and cold air, and then sat in a warm 
classroom, only the most interesting classes could keep many of 
them awake. In addition, there were letters to write home and 
many other activities that competed for the time of the camper. 
It must also be considered that by the above date, roughly 
only two thirds of the men were left in the base camps. A 
large proportion of those most interested in new experiences 
and in furthering their education had left for the special 
projects. 

The fact that not all of the men were interested in academic 
education is not a reflection upon their intelligence. Frank 
Olmstead of the War Resisters’ League who visited eleven 
camps, including four Mennonite camps, in 1942, was im- 
pressed by the fact that 70 per cent of the Mennonites would 
attend camp meetings whereas in Quaker camps the per cent 
was about 50. His observations and conversations led him to 
the conclusion that there was little correlation between aca- 
demic training and intelligence. He was impressed with the 
Mennonites, who made their religious faith personal and real. 
Said he, ‘Show the sincere Mennonite that a social issue is 
linked with the teachings of Jesus Christ and he will feel com- 
pelled to do something about it.’” 


NOTES AND CITATIONS 
1NSBRO minutes dated Dec. 30, 1940. 
i 2 Report of Educational Program in MCC Cambs, Feb. 10, 1943, by Robert 
reider. 
3 Mennonite Central Committee Bulletin, Nov. 22, 1943. 
4 Mennonite Central Committee Relief Training School Held at Goshen 
College, 1943, a Goshen College pamphlet. 
_5 The answers to the questionnaire are on file in the MCC Central Files. 
6 CPS Bulletin, Sept. 19, 1946. See appendix for a list of the special schools. 
7 Mennonite Central Committee Bulletin, Nov. 8, 1944, p. 4. 
8 Mennonite CPS Bulletin, March 8, 1945, p. 1. 
9C.P.S. After Eighteen Months, War Resisters’ League pamphlet. 


CHAPTER XX 
INFORMAL EDUCATION IN CPS 


The amount of learning that took place on the CPS projects 
can never be measured accurately but one may assume that it 
was significant both in quantity and kind. It is true that at 
times the technical agencies simply regarded the men as a 
labor supply and made no attempt to interpret the value of the 
work and the reason for it to the men. It is also true that in 
some instances the camp leaders did not make the effort they 
should have made to become acquainted with the government 
publications dealing with the project nor to make them avail- 
able to the men. The government agencies directing the 
technical offices, however, were anxious that the work be 
properly interpreted, and finally Selective Service permitted 
men to be placed on the “‘project overhead” in charge of project 
education. 


Project Training 


The original Selective Service regulation had made the 
project superintendent responsible for the on-the-job training. 
Administrative Directive No. 17 of October, 1943, which 
much increased the responsibility of the project superintendent, 
stated, ‘‘It is believed that on-the-job training may be extended 
to include a wider field of instruction than that necessary to 
perform a particular job or to operate a certain piece of equip- 
ment.’ Under the new directive, job training remained the 
work of the project superintendent. In addition, he was now 
to give one hour per week of project time to “Orientation.” 
This was to include “information covering the relationship of 
the various jobs to the work project and the over-all program 
of the technical agency.’’ Attendance at these sessions was 
mandatory on the part of the assignees unless excused by the 
superintendent. 


The third type of training, in addition to the two above, was 
technical training, which would accrue “largely to the benefit 
of the individual who acquires it.’ The camp director, there- 
fore, had a responsibility in providing opportunities for this 
kind of training. But the technical agency also profited from 
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this kind of training and therefore if too had a responsibility. 
Since neither the project superintendent nor the camp director 
had the time necessary to give the men this training, the super- 
intendent after consultation with the director was to appoint 
an assignee capable of organizing a project training program, 
which was to include five points: (1) an orientation course 
for new assignees; (2) a job training program for the work 
being done on the project; (3) a program of general train- 
ing and information concerning the project and the technical 
agency, its policies and organization; (4) co- -operation with 
and assistance for the camp educational secretary in developing 
and arranging spare-time training courses as part of the reg- 
ular camp education program; and (5) preparation of records 
and reports as required by the technical agency. 


The individual so appointed was known as the project train- 
ing assistant and was carried as part of the project overhead 
responsible to the superintendent. It was suggested that wher- 
ever possible he should also serve as camp safety assistant. If 
the quality and quantity of work did not improve, the plan was 
not to be continued. 


By the following June, 1944, the office of the educational 
secretary reported that there were indications that the new pro- 
gram had made the men more “‘project conscious, but we still 
have a long way to go in our program of doing an effective job 
of project education.”’ Until the men talked of the project as 
“our work,’ CPS was not making the contribution it should 
have been making, the report declared. Only four of the soil 
conservation camps had taken full advantage of the plan. 
Sideling Hill and Downey had had full-time project training 
assistants since the fall of 1943, Colorado Springs since March, 
1944, and Grottoes since June. Three of the SCS camps were 
using the one hour a week for project education. Films, slides, 
bulletins, and speakers were being used to make the men more 
conservation-minded. The Forest Service and Park Service 
camps up to that date had done nothing about using the one 
hour per week of project time for the orientation of the 
assignees. In some cases, they were waiting for the right man 
and in some instances there were evening lectures by the govern- 
ment men. 
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One of the best jobs of project education was being done at 
Sideling Hill under the leadership of John Lehman. As a 
result, Lehman was ‘‘appointed by the MCC to serve as the 
over-all co-ordinating secretary assisting the Akron educational 
secretary,’ though remaining with his camp job. During the 
first part of the program, emphasis was placed on the seven 
SCS camps. In July, for example, Lehman and Educational 
Secretary Ediger appeared on the program of a project train- 
ing conference for the Hagerstown units. When a call was 
made in November for reports on what had been done during 
the past year in project training, several of the SCS base camps 
sent in extended outlines of their programs. 


It is unnecessary to list again the large number of activities 
in which the men were engaged, ranging all the way from 
surveying to insect pest control. The specialized work in dairy 
units, agricultural colleges, artificial insemination, public health, 
and mental hospitals gave hundreds of men new interests and 
acquainted them with skills and occupations they perhaps never 
would have known if it had not been for their CPS experiences. 


The story is told of a young man who came to the Colorado 
Springs camp in June, 1941, hoping to learn something about 
surveying which he could apply in making terraces on his 
father’s farm. 


Months rolled by; quite a bit of surveying was done but it 
always seemed that the boys with a higher education got the job. 
He never gave up hope and today, after waiting over two and one- 
half years, he worked with the survey crew for the first time. Tonight 
he is one of the happiest boys in camp.t 


In answer to the question in the CPS evaluation question- 
naire as to whether they gained any skills which they considered 
of value from the jobs they had in CPS, of those replying, 61 
per cent answered in the affirmative and 31 per cent in the 
negative. Those who acquired useful skills placed cooking at 
the top, 14 per cent listing it. Second place went to operating 
heavy equipment, with 8 per cent mentioning it. Next in order 
came surveying, woodworking and carpentry, care of mental 
patients, practical nursing, getting along with people, dairying, 
welding, office administration experience, and fire fighting. 
After that followed over seventy additional skills, including 
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such varied ones as tree planting, learning how to use an ax, 
and saw filing. 

As to the job enjoyed most, hospital service was at the top, 
with 18 per cent listing it. Nine per cent listed operating heavy 
equipment as most enjoyable and 9 per cent preferred kitchen 
work. Others listed over forty kinds of jobs as their pref- 
erences. In answering the question on the least liked job, 20 
per cent failed to give any answer, thereby indicating, perhaps, 
that they did not want to say that they disliked their work. 
Ten per cent, however, disliked pick and shovel work most, 
and 8 per cent emergency farm work, although another 7 per 
cent had given it as their preferred job. 


Orientation Programs 


The orientation program went through several stages. In 
the early days of CPS the men were assigned work almost 
immediately upon arrival at camp and thus were afforded no 
opportunity to obtain an over-all picture of the project. Later 
there was a three-day orientation period in which the men 
were given their vaccinations and were shown the different 
aspects of camp activity. Evidence that a good orientation of 
the new camper was a good investment led the Friends to 
establish an induction center and the Brethren to gain approval 
for an experimental twelve-day orientation period. 

In the 1944 educational directors’ conference, a committee 
of three—Atlee Beechy, Harry Martens, and Jacob Goering 
—known as the Orientation Planning Committee, formulated 
a twelve-day orientation program for Mennonite camps. In 
answer to the question on why there should be this program, 
they suggested that the ‘‘success or failure of CPS experience 
for each assignee depends upon his adjustment to CPS.” The 
program, therefore, should result in an understanding of the 
MCC policy and approach, an adjustment to group life, an 
understanding and appreciation of the work project, a proper 
attitude toward personal growth, the discovery of the new 
assignee by the camp staff, and in proper attitudes that would 
carry over into new camp situations and beyond demobiliza- 
tion. Permission for the new orientation program was granted 
by Selective Service in the following communication by A. S. 
Imirie: 
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As far as this office is concerned, there is no objection to putting 
this plan into effect when it has been worked out in advance with 
the technical agency concerned with the technical direction of the 
particular camp. 


The Sideling Hill camp twelve-day orientation program, sent 
to all the Mennonite camps in September, 1944, became the 
model for other camps. Under this plan the camp manual 
was sent to the camper two weeks before his arrival. The 
papers of the man were studied carefully before he arrived in 
camp, and he was assigned a bed with his name posted above it 
before he came. A packet of materials explaining the MCC, 
NSBRO, and CPS was prepared for him, and campers were 
encouraged to write to him welcoming him to the camp. After 
his arrival, there were tours, conferences, and project training 
designed to acquaint him with all areas of camp life so that his 
reactions would be in line with those proposed by the Orienta- 
tion Planning Committee mentioned above. 


In November, Camp Downey replied they were using a 
week for orientation. This was ‘‘helpful but too crowded.” 
That month SS again emphasized that the arrangements for 
the twelve-day period would be purely local. SS was permitting 
it but not ordering it. A somewhat different orientation pro- 
gram was the one instituted at Powellsville in November, 1944. 
Its program was divided into three phases. The first three 
days were used to impart ‘“‘minimum information on camp pro- 
cedures, and discussion, which help lay the groundwork for 
following parts.’ Second came a five-day period of training 
during the last week of their first month in camp. There 
were also weekly discussion periods, which lasted for a three- 
month period. This was the third part of the program. 
Powellsville had earlier instituted an extensive safety educa- 
tion program, circulating a biweekly safety newssheet, The 


Poco-Note. 
Camp Libraries 


Many other camp activities contributed to the learning 
process in CPS. Each camp had its library. Many of them 
were attractively arranged and were equipped with a large 
assortment of papers, magazines, and books. The MCC pro- 
vided seventy-five cents per man per month for educational 
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purposes, from which sum could be purchased a supply of 
books. Church papers were furnished free by some of the 
Mennonite publishing companies, the Mennonite Publishing 
House at Scottdale, for instance, furnishing one free copy of 
each of its papers for every ten members of its constituency in 
a camp and the Mennonite Publication Office sending a free 
copy of The Mennonite to each camp and unit. Other papers 
such as The Mennonite Quarterly Review and Mennonite Life 
were made available to the CPS men at a reduced price. 

At first the MCC proposed a minimum list of magazines 
for each camp, but this list was soon inadequate and many 
others were added by the camps. Religious periodicals, science 
and mechanics magazines, farm papers, and current event 
papers were generally conspicuous in the camp libraries. An 
attempt was made by several members of the camp advisory 
committee to keep certain pacifist and socialist publications out 
of the libraries of the eastern camps. As a compromise 
measure these papers were allowed to circulate privately in 
the camps. In other MCC camps, there was no attempt at 
censorship, the educational directors using their good judg- 
ment in selecting high-class and interesting magazines. This 
eastern incident gave rise to many rumors in camps other than 
Mennonite. As a result, Educational Memo No. 102, dated 
November 18, 1943, stated, 


The A.F.S.C., B.S.C. camps and hospital units and government 
camps would also appreciate getting your camp paper as a means of 
getting the viewpoint of men in MCC camps. One hears erroneous 
impressions of Mennonite camps—“that all personal mail is censored” 
etc. Our camp paper staffs should be challenged to interpret our 
way of camp life, and our way of thinking on various issues and give 
others the opportunity to read our camp papers. 


Camp libraries differed considerably in size. In at least one 
instance a large CCC library was available to the men. Books 
were donated, and in some instances Mennonite college librar- 
ies made extended loans to the camps. Often arrangements for 
the loan of books were made with near-by city or county 
libraries. The Western District Conference Loan Library at 
Newton, Kansas, was used extensively by the western camps. 

In the CPS evaluation questionnaire, the men were asked to 
list two magazines they read quite frequently in camp. A total 
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of eighty-four magazines were mentioned with Life at the 
top, 21 per cent listing it as one commonly read. Reader’s 
Digest was second, with 16 per cent, and Time third, with 11 
per cent. Other high ones followed in this order: Christian 
Century, Saturday Evening Post, Popular Mechanics, and 
Farm Journal. 

The questionnaire asked the men to list any church period- 
icals which they read quite frequently in camp. Twenty-nine 
per cent did not answer the question. ‘Twenty-six per cent 
named the Gospel Herald and 12 per cent The Mennonite. 
Eight per cent named the Youth’s Christian Companion and 
6 per cent the Mennonite Weekly Review. 

Asked to list several books or pamphlets that had the great- 
est influence on their thinking in CPS, 43 per cent omitted the 
answer, evidently finding it difficult to decide. The Bible was 
at the top of the list, with 14 per cent naming it. In 1945 a poll 
was conducted to learn what CPS men ranked as their favorite 
Bible chapters. Matthew 5 was given first place, I Corin- 
thians 13 was second, Psalm 23 third, and Matthew 6 was 
given fourth place. 


Receiving 5 per cent each as the most influential books 
and pamphlets were Yoder’s Must Christians Fight, Hersh- 
berger’s War, Peace, and Nonresistance, and the series on 
Mennonites and Their Heritage. Over two hundred and fifty 
other books and pamphlets were listed. At least one hundred 
of these books were heavy reading, worthy of the attention of 
serious college students. 


Among the men answering the questionnaire in the six 
largest branches of the church, 60 per cent said they read more 
while in CPS than they had done formerly. Twenty-eight per 
cent said they read about as much as they had done before, 
while 9 per cent reported they read less than formerly. Many 
camp canteens sold books and a surprisingly large number of 
good books were bought by the men. When the camps closed, 
the camp libraries were offered for sale to the CPS men still 
in service. 

Camp Publications 


In previous chapters references were made to the camp 
papers. The first MCC camp paper to appear was The Bluffton 
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Peace Sentinel, of the Bluffton, Indiana, camp, the initial issue 
of which was dated July 25, 1941. The Colorado Springs camp 
issued its first Pike View Peace News on September 6, 1941. 
The Olive Branch, Denison, Iowa, began on October 7, 1941, 
while The Olive Branch, Grottoes, Virginia, appeared four 
days later. The Denison paper after several years became 
The Vanguard. There were at least twenty-seven base camp 
and unit publications. All were planned, written, mimeo- 
graphed and produced by the men themselves. 

Some camp papers consisted of only a few pages while others 
had ten or more. Most of them showed more careful planning 
at first than later on in the program. Before the days of 
detached service and shifting personnel it was possible to obtain 
a staff of able and conscientious workers. Later when the more 
educated men were being moved rapidly into detached service, 
several papers missed issues or suspended publication. In the 
last half of the program most camps substituted a weekly sheet 
of news and announcements for the camp papers. 

Among the papers consistently of high quality were the 
publications of the Grottoes and Luray camps. In addition to 
good coverage and well-written articles, these papers had excel- 
lent art work. Camp papers generally had well-written edito- 
rials, giving a positive approach to camp problems. One finds 
little criticism of the SS, NSBRO, or MCC. On the other 
hand, there is considerable self-criticism of the CPS group. 
News of other camps, of the project, of recreational, social, | 
educational, and religious activities, and of the men and their 
families made up most of the materials. Cartoons and humor 
were generally featured. The paper had a twofold purpose. 
One was to publish a record of the camp activities for the 
benefit of the men themselves; the other was to interpret the 
program to the friends at home and to keep them informed of 
the chief events in camp. Some of the papers had a circulation 
of over one thousand. Especially valuable to the historian 
were those papers that gave detailed reports concerning the 
opening weeks of the camp’s history and then featured first, 
second, and third anniversary review numbers. The papers 
usually secured sufficient income from subscriptions sold to the 
parents and friends of the campers to cover the cost of publica- 
tion. 
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Five base camps published books similar to college annuals. 
Camp No. 64 produced This Is Our Story in 1944, Camp No. 
103 Smoke Jumpers in 1944, Camp No. 33 Service for Peace 
in 1945, Camp No. 107 On Sequoia Trails in 1945, and No. 
57 The Voice of Peace in 1946. Several hospital units also 
published annuals. These included Files by Unit 66, Anniver- 
sary Review by Unit 93, p.r.n. by Unit 63, Ypsi he Unit 90, 
and The Sea Gull by Unit 85. The Story of the Amish in Civil- 
ian Public Service by two campers, David Wagler and Roman 
Raber, is a book of 140 pages containing besides other informa- 
tion fifteen chapters on various phases of camp experiences by 
that many Amish campers. A very similar book entitled The 
Story of the Lancaster County Conference Mennonites in 
Civilian Public Service was edited by Peter Lester Rohrer 
and Mary E. Rohrer. Camper Stanley Taylor who spent some 
time in Mennonite camps wrote a 56 page booklet on the Activ- 
ities of the Pacifist Conscript. 


Music in the Camps 


Another area of learning was in the field of music. Atten- 
tion was called to the music institutes and to the work of 
Alvin Reimer, who gave full time to the camps for several 
months. Most of the camps had phonographs and selections 
of classical records. In 1945 the Dr. H. Clair Amstutz family 
made their record library available on a loan basis. The 
records were placed in ten groups and then sent to those 
camps desiring to use them. Twenty-five camps and units 
asked for their use. The itinerary allowed each camp six weeks 
from one shipping date to the next for each one of the ten sets. 

An example of the growth in music appreciation is afforded 
in the following illustration in the April, 1948, Mennonite Life 
and contributed by Winslow Ames, under the subject, 
“Thoughts of an Outsider on Mennonite Civilian Public Serv- 
Icel” 

For example, in the camp at Grottoes, Virginia, two Episcopalians 
were impressed by the fact that, in a group where three-quarters 
could read music and sing at sight, only about forty hymns out of a 
total of four hundred in the two hymnals were being sung at all 


regularly, and that most of these were not of the first quality. They 
made a quiet campaign for the enlargement of the camp repertoire, 
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and in six months had the pleasure of hearing considerable improve- 
ment in quality and quantity. 

In the matter of hymns mentioned above, when the main body 
of Mennonites changed from German to English for use in church 
services, the King James Version of the Bible, ready at hand, was 
not matched by any comparable hymnal. Compilations were made 
from existing English hymnaries: these compilations included good, 
bad, and indifferent things. So far, so good. Yet, most Mennonite 
congregations, faced with a sudden shift, and having little or no 
experience with the great body of English hymnology, tended to select 
the more obvious tunes and sentimental words; frequently, I fear, 
neglecting such good translations as already existed of German 
classics. I remember the first chorus rehearsal I attended in a Men- 
nonite camp. We were skipping around in a hymnal, and I asked 
whether we might not sing the Passion Chorale, which I noticed 
therein. There was a silence and someone said, ““We don’t know that.” 
I was so chilled that I did not think to ask how my friend had learned 
the ones he did know. I am glad to say that this very great music (to 
the words beginning, “O sacred Head, now wounded”) eventually 
came into the camp congregation’s repertoire. 


When the men were asked if their appreciation of classical 
music had increased while they were in CPS, 39 per cent an- 
swered afirmatively. Forty-two per cent, however, believed 
that it had not changed, while 12 per cent reported it had 
decreased. Most camps had choruses, which imparted music 
education to a large number of men. 


Visual Education 


Much use was made of visual education in the educational 
and recreational phases of CPS life. Slides and films on soil 
conservation, forestry, and a wide range of other subjects 
were obtained from county agents, technical agencies, state 
college extension divisions, and other sources. A section in 
the Mennonite Community Source Book, a product of CPS 
editorship, is entitled ‘‘Methods of Education.” In that 
chapter are listed good sources of visual aids discovered by the 
camps in their varied education program. Many slide sets were 
made for educational purposes by the men. Sets on Mennonite 
history and for orientation on the project were produced and 
used. Other sets were made to interpret the camps to the home 
communities. 
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Educational Speakers 


The Akron office scheduled many speakers for CPS camps 
and units. Whenever possible, the educational secretary at 
Akron organized an itinerary that took the speaker into three 
or more camps in the same section of the country so that 
traveling expenses could be kept at a minimum figure. At least 
fifty speakers, primarily from the Mennonite colleges, were 
engaged for this service. From Eastern Mennonite College 
were sent Chester K. Lehman and John R. Mumaw, who 
spoke on the Christian home. Jesse Lady from the Messiah 
Bible College lectured in the field of Bible study, and Earle D. 
Miller from the same school spoke on music. J. P. Klassen 
of Bluffton College conducted institutes in art and the crafts. 
Dean J. S. Schultz of Bluffton lectured on the topic of church 
schools in fifteen camps and units. Paul Shelley of Bluffton 
also spoke on church schools. Carl Kreider of Goshen College 
discussed the relation between the economic and religious side 
of life in a half-dozen camps. From the same school, Glen 
Miller visited ten camps and units discussing the strengthening 
of the Christian home and community. John Wenger from 
Goshen College spoke on Mennonite history, H. S. Bender on 
conscription and Mennonite history, Lois Gunden on relief 
experiences, Viola Good on meeting the obstacles of life, Wil- 
lard Smith on Paraguay, E. E. Miller education, and Paul Erb 
and Paul Mininger on Bible topics. Among the speakers 
from Bethel College were R. C. Kauffman, who spoke in more 
than thirty camps and units on either psychology or family 
life; Willis Rich, who lectured on mental health; President 
Ed. G. Kaufman, who spoke on church schools; J. Winfield 
Fretz, who discussed Mennonite community building; Melvin 
Gingerich, who spoke on recreation in Mennonite communities; 
D. H. Richert, who lectured on astronomy; Cornelius Krahn, 
who presented Mennonite history; John J. Voth, who spoke 
on Bible topics; W. H. Hohmann, who lectured on church 
music; and Bernhard Bargen, who spoke on varied subjects. 
S. L. Loewen of Tabor College lectured on sex and marriage, 
and M. S. Harder spoke on mental health. J. P. Waltner of 
Freeman Junior College discussed church schools. 

Many others not from the college faculties who had vital 
messages to present were sent to the camps by the Akron office. 
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Mrs. Willis Rich, for instance, lectured in eleven camps and 
units on home life. In addition to these lecturers, many were 
scheduled by the educational directors of the camps and not by 
the Akron office. Usually these were either local or near-by 
residents who could be obtained for a small expense. 


Community Source Book 


The Mennonite Community Source Book is an excellent key 
to what Mennonite CPS camps thought important in their 
educational program. In it are listed those books, materials, 
and helps the educational directors found most useful in giving 
the men the kind of education they believed the camps could 
impart most successfully. Under the editorship of Esko Loe- 
wen, the book used the services of thirteen other CPS men. 
In 147 pages, the book presented sections on “Christian Life 
and Service,” “‘Peace and Our Heritage,” ““Community Life,” 
“Family and Home,” ‘Agriculture and Vocations,” ‘‘Music,” 
“Crafts,” “Recreation,” and “‘Methods of Education.”’ 


Crafts 


Another important area of informal education was in the 
field of crafts and hobbies. It is true that many came to camp 
with developed interests in these fields but 32 per cent of those 
answering the evaluation questionnaire declared they had 
learned new hobbies which they expected to continue after CPS. 
Sixty per cent said they had not learned any which they ex- 
pected to continue, but this does not mean that among them 
there were none who had learned new hobbies. For instance, 
hundreds of men learned rug weaving but only 7 per cent 

of those continuing new hobbies listed it as the one they had 
~ chosen. : | 

The most popular hobby was leathercraft, with 48 per cent 
of those who had learned it in CPS indicating they planned to 
continue with it. Second was photography, with 12 per cent. 
Others ranked in the following order: woodworking, 11 per 
cent; rug weaving, 7 per cent; carpentry, 2 per cent; and 
barbering, 2 per cent. At least twenty others were mentioned, 
including bookbinding, flying, oil painting, watch repairing, 
and working with plastics. 
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One of the most widespread hobbies was rugmaking. The 
only item that had to be purchased for this pastime was cotton 
warp; the frame could be made in the camp shop. It therefore 
was a hobby the men could afford and at the same time it gave 
them an opportunity of expressing their artistic sense as they 
created their own patterns. Many of the rugs bore the name of 
mother; others had flowers, Bible verses, or various designs. 
It took about one and one-half balls of 800-yard warp for each 
of the standard-size rugs which were generally the size of 
small scatter rugs; a few rugs, however, were as large as bed 
spreads. By January, 1943, the Medaryville camp canteen 
had already sold over 200 balls of warp, with two additional 
large orders in transit. 

There seemed to be some difference of opinion as to how the 
hobby was started in CPS, but Colorado Springs seems to have 
the honor of making the first rugs. Several conscientious 
objectors who had learned the art in prison introduced it to the 
Colorado Springs men when they were paroled to that camp. 
The story told at Medaryville relates that one of the men at 
Colorado Springs 


. had a brother at Denison, Iowa, and the idea spread to the 
camp there. Later this man was transferred to Camp Henry and 
soon rug weaving started there on a large scale. When the Henry 
camp was moved to Downey, Idaho, . . . Henry men transferred 
here and the art has now become popular. . . . In one camp a 
bedspread was made and the price offered was $100. . . . Just how 
far this hobby has spread in CPS is not known, although a good many 
other camps aside from those mentioned have found it intriguing. These 
extend all the way from Crestview, Florida, to the Pacific coast. 
A history of CPS would hardly be complete without some mention 
of rugs.” 


Camp Terry claimed in September, 1943, that it had the 
champion rugmaker. Since the opening of the camp on 
January 15, approximately 375 rugs had been made by the men 
in the camp. “A number of fellows have nearly twenty to their 
credit, but Eli Weaver takes top honors, having made 37 
and is at the present working on number 38.’% It should be 
pointed out that the men found this to be a way to supplement 
their small allowances, as the rugs often brought from three 
to five dollars each. 
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Perhaps the Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, hospital unit had the 
record for rugmaking, for they reported the following in the 
November 8, 1945, Mennonite CPS Bulletin: 

During the two and one-half years’ existence of Unit 86 a length 
of rug warp which would connect Newton, Kansas, with Chicago, 
Illinois, and still overlap has been altered into approximately 1,500 
rugs of all sizes, colors, and designs. Seventeen hundred balls 
of Sears and Roebuck Maysville rug warp, each 2,400 feet long, have 
been used. The last and largest purchase was 730 balls of twenty- 
one color varieties. . 

‘Chair and davenport sets, radio and table mats, piano scarfs, pillow 
tops, floor and bathroom rugs, knitting or hand bags, wall mottoes, and 
bedspreads—these have been the products of our rug warp. 

A total of four fellows have made eight bedspreads. Said one 
of the more inactive rugmakers when asked if he’d sell his spread, 
“T wouldn’t sell it for $100 if I had to make another.” In contrast 
one fellow “ruggist” thinks he could make a good living at this trade; 
at least, he intends to continue making them as a hobby after CPS, 
he himself having used about 1,150 spools of warp which brought 
him about $1,200 for his merchandise. 


The interest in crafts was stimulated in different ways. One 
method was through the Sprunger Traveling Craft Exhibit. 
This display prepared by Arthur Sprunger, art and craft 
instructor at Goshen College, had first been sent to the Downey 
side camp leaders’ training school to show the men what 
could be done in their camps. Then from May through 
August, 1944, the exhibit circulated among the western camps. 
During September, 1944, Sprunger conducted a three-day 
handicrafts institute at Medaryville, the men working in 
leather, metal, wood, and compo-board. During the school 
year, he returned at various times to continue the demonstra- 
tions. 

During the summer of 1943, Professor John P. Klassen 
of Bluffton College spent about six weeks traveling in the west- 
ern camps, giving lectures and demonstrating clay modeling. 
The next summer Professor Klassen gave ten-day art and 
craft institutes in the eastern camps. 

At Grottoes the men built a pottery kiln under Klassen’s 
direction and learned much concerning clay modeling and 
ceramics under his leadership. The July, 1944, camp paper 
was dedicated to him. The staff said, ‘‘He left a trail of con- 
tinuing interest at Grottoes, in such crafts as clay modeling, 
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wood carving, and sketching. His visit will bear fruit for 
many months to come.” 

Although leathercraft is mentioned as an activity at Grot- 
toes as early as November, 1942, a class having been organized 
for it, this craft came into its own later in the camp program. 
The next year Belton reported that leathercraft had captured 
the interest of men who previously had taken no part in class 
activities. In December, 1945, it was reported that the men 
in Hill City had made over $2,000 worth of leather into bill- 
folds, ladies’ purses, belts, and other leather goods. 

A CPS craft and hobby display at the 1945 Newton session 
of the General Conference of the Mennonite Church of North 
America attracted much interest. Later a color slide set show- 
ing CPS crafts was prepared and made available by the Akron 
headquarters for use by the churches. 

The camp shops were equipped with power machinery to 
encourage woodworking and many beautiful pieces of furniture 
were produced. Camp Denison began making croquet balls 
and the information on method was passed on to other camps. 
The Amish camp in Maryland specialized in large bird houses. 
Camp Terry specialized in making brooches from agates. 
Belton specialized in plaques and Fort Collins in making small 
lighthouses, book ends, and lights from alabaster. Colorado 
Springs built a beautiful pulpit for Bethel College Memorial 
Hall. 

There are dozens of illustrations of unusual hobbies. One 
man wrote, 


It was at Camino that two other campers and I developed a very 
interesting and worth-while hobby. In the early spring we took 
close-up kodachromes of all the wild flowers we could find. Then 
in the summer we walked up and down the canyons collecting wild 
flower seeds. These were then packaged in glassine bags and sent 
to our friends all over the country. We collected about 50 varieties of 
seeds and bulbs. 


The MCC educational report for the fall quarter of 1943 
showed that five camps were offering courses in either photog- 
raphy, block printing, or woodworking. Organized courses in 
the base camps offered between the summer of 1944 and the 
end of the spring term of 1945 included welding, flying, 
photography, art, music appreciation, leathercraft, woodwork- 
ing, and radio. 
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It must be remembered, however, that much of the hobby 
activity was unorganized. Its importance in maintaining camp 
morale and in teaching men how to use their leisure time wisely 
can scarcely be measured. To encourage greater participation 
in crafts a craft school to train leaders was conducted at Deni- 
son in 1945, as noted in the previous chapter. In addition to 
the above, the Akron office sent out many memoranda on craft 
materials and plans. 

Sports occupied a prominent place in the recreational pro- 
grams of the camps. Basketball, volleyball, softball, soccer, 
and many other sports engaged the interest of the men. Some 
camps had excellent facilities for these sports; others produced 
their own. Certain camps made their own tennis courts and 
out-of-doors basketball courts. In some camps, swimming, 
boating, and fishing were popular pastimes. Several camps had 
excellent skating accommodations. In some, chess and checkers 
created interest. In the atypical pneumonia unit the men 
though placed in isolated rooms played checkers with each 
other by private telephone. 

Sometimes camps were near enough to each other that their 
teams could meet in basketball or softball skirmishes. In a 
number of instances, teams were given the opportunity to play 
against local teams. This gave the men an opportunity to 
demonstrate good sportsmanship and won many friends for 
them. The perusal of almost any camp paper demonstrates 
how large a part in the life of a camp sports and recreation 
played. 

Social Activities 

Although it was difficult to carry on a social program in a 
camp of men, there were parties, banquets, and play nights for 
the men. Near most base camps, however, were wives and 
friends of the campers, who joined them at regular intervals 
for programs and social entertainment. In several instances, 
the young people of neighboring churches entertained the men 
in different types of social functions. Cases to illustrate the 
above have been given in previous chapters. Some of the camps 
were so isolated, however, that normal social occasions were 
practically impossible because of the scarcity of women. 

The total effect of the social and recreational program was, 
however, quite marked. The men recognized the need for 
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these activities. For the first time, perhaps, they had facilities 
for the organization of their own group recreational and social 
life. If these needs were legitimate, and they were convinced 
that they were, then it was a Christian obligation to 
provide for them properly under Christian guidance and 
according to Christian principles. It meant that they were 
responsible for all their activities in their camp communities. 
They could not invite in secular organizations to furnish their 
recreational life, nor could they pass on responsibility for this 
part of their life to their elders. It opened the eyes of many 
to the larger function of the Christian community and made 
them aware of how secularized many of their home com- 
munities had become. The writer.discovered a great amount 
of interest among the men in having their home communities 
take a more positive approach to the problem of furnishing 
proper social and recreational opportunities to their people. 


Much learning also took place in the unorganized discus- 
sions that occurred on the project, over the noon lunch hour, 
or in the barracks. Here the men learned each other’s varied 
backgrounds, the differences in their churches and religious 
practices, and the bases of their convictions. Here they 
also had to learn group living. A large proportion of the men 
were farmers, used to a comparatively independent life. In 
camp they had to take orders from others not only on the 
project but also in the barracks and dining hall, where regula- 
tions were in effect. This experience made or broke a man. 
If he was able to achieve a degree of tolerance, understanding, 
and co-operativeness, camp life was not too galling. If he 
remained an individualist or a selfish egotist, or if he suc- 
cumbed to the malady of pitying himself, camp life was almost 
unendurable. 


Typical of many campers’ reactions to CPS is the follow- 
ing testimony: 


During my early boyhood days, I hardly knew of any Mennonite 
denominations other than “Amish,” ‘Conservative Amish,” and 
“Mennonite.” The term ‘Mennonite’ then meant to me the “Old 
Mennonite” group—because I hardly had any knowledge of any other 
groups. I had heard of various groups of people who called them- 
selves Mennonites but these to my thinking were those which had 
fallen away from the original Old Mennonite church. CPS did much 
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to set me right on such thinking. I find that in order to grow in 
knowledge, a person must know more about other people. 

Four years in a Christian laboratory where patience, endurance, 
stability, honesty, courage, conviction—yes, and brotherly love were 
often tried to the point of breaking. By these great experiences, I was 
strengthened and was able to obtain a surer foundation upon which 
I am able to stand today. 

CPS means to me a change in life. The old ruts and tracks, 
cut so deep by habitual goings to and fro, are now a thing which 
I try to avoid. The new paths which I now try to follow are those 
which lead past the house of my neighbor. A person realizes now 
how selfish we have all been during the greater part of our lives. 

Relief work was a task that needed to be done by other people 
prior to my CPS days. It was during my stay at Camp North Fork 
that I read “Feeding the Hungry” and after reading that picturesque 
description of needs which existed and services rendered, I decided 
that I wanted to contribute something to that type of service. From 
then on, till the day I was released, the words “Relief Work” rang 
clearly continually. 

I value the ministerial visitation program which MCC had 
during its latter years. The presence of such a man as Newton 
Weber at the ministerial reins did much to bring together minister 
and young folks.* 


An Amish camper wrote, “The first thing I thought of ... 
was the fellowship the boys had. Fellowship stands way out 
in front when I think of CPS. I also appreciate the next 
fellow’s belief and religion a lot more, as well as my own.” 


Another man wrote, “If nothing more were achieved during 
my stay in CPS than the appreciation for the other fellow, I 
would say that I had accomplished a great deal.” 


Many other illustrations could be given to show that perhaps 
the most important phase of CPS learning consisted of learning 
to become adjusted to group life, to appreciate the other man’s 
point of view, and to respect and love him. Below is one more 
illustration of this learning process. 


One of the most touching incidents of CPS that I have heard 
I’ll recount here. It was especially meaningful to me because I 
was the recipient. 

The wife of this camper had been ill in the hospital for several 
weeks. A few days after she was able to leave the hospital while the 
camper was still on emergency leave he was presented with a cash 
gift of more than $300. Unknown to him his fellow campers had 
“passed the hat” for his benefit. 
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Since these men had been without an income, in many instances 
for two or three years, this represented a real sacrifice and was truly 
an expression of Christlike sharing. This help enabled the camper 
to pay a six hundred dollar hospital bill without going in debt. 
To the camper and his wife this was a vivid illustration that “God 
will take care of you.” 


“This true story illustrates the spirit which was a vital part of 


UPSait 


In answer to the question as to what three things the camp- 
ers appreciated most in their CPS experience, 13 per cent 
replied it was the work project; 7 per cent it was the admin- 
istration of CPS; 51 per cent it was the religious life and peace 
convictions of the camps; while 29 per cent listed the educa- 
tion, and general development program of CPS. | 


Among those who listed the religious life of the camps as the 
most appreciated feature of CPS, 24 per cent listed as the 
most valuable contribution the appreciation their experience 
had brought them of other denominations and viewpoints. 
Other features under the heading above for which the men 
were thankful included religious services, 10 per cent; support 
of church, 7 per cent; spiritual growth, 7 per cent; Christian 
witness, 6 per cent; and visiting ministers, 4 per cent. 

Of the 29 per cent who listed the education, recreation, 
and general development program of CPS as one of the three 
features they appreciated most in CPS, 14 per cent placed 
travel at the top of the list. Next to it was discussion, with 
8 per cent voting it first. 


That travel rated very high in the estimation of the men, 
there can be no doubt. Many campers for the first time saw 
large areas of the United States. Many of them served in 
eastern, midwestern, and western camps. It must be admitted 
that the wish for transfers was often motivated by the desire 
to see other sections of the country and to become acquainted 
with new types of work. This is altogether understandable 
but it had to be discouraged by camp directors as it tended to 
produce too much of a shifting population for the good of the 
projects. 
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Other Values 


Speaking on “The Significance of the Educational Expe- 
riences of the CPS Men,” Roy Umble listed, in addition to the 
area stressed in the materials above, staff and overhead and 
camp or unit management and leadership training as being im- 
portant in the educational experiences of the men.® These will 
be discussed in a later chapter. 

Umble also pointed out that another outcome was the 
“appreciation of value of academic training in a church school.” 
In answer to the question as to whether their decision to con- 
tinue their education was a result of their CPS experience, 13 
per cent of the men answering the questionnaire replied in 
the affirmative. 


NOTES AND CITATIONS 


1 Pulse Letter, February, 1944, p. 3. 

2 Peace Sentinel, Jan. 15, 1943, p. 5. 

3 The Yellowstone Builder, September, 1943, p. 3. 

4A CPS Evaluation by Ura S. Gingerich, in the Akron MCC Central Files. 

5 Letter from Floyd Smith to Menno Fast, Dec. 29, 1946, in the Akron MCC 
Central Files. . 


6 See Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Mennonite Cultural 
Problems, held at Bluffton, Ohio, Aug. 24 and 25, 1945, for Umble’s paper. 


CHAPTER XXI 
FINANCING THE PROGRAM 


The President’s Advisory Committee had recommended to 
Clarence Dykstra, Director of Selective Service, a threefold 
program of service for CO’s. The first type of service was to 
be work directly under governmental agencies, fully financed 
by the government agency involved, and mainly for technically 
trained persons. The second type of work was to be with vari- 
ious governmental agencies, but under the administration of the 
church agencies, with the government furnishing tools, shelter, 
food, and regular soldier’s pay for the campers and the church 
agencies financing the camp director, educational director, 
nurse, and dietitian. The third type of camps for CO’s were to 
be church operated and financed, with government providing 
tools and equipment, if the agency desired, and conducting 
periodic inspections.’ | 

The churches approved this plan through the National 
Council for Religious Conscientious Objectors but when Mr. 
Dykstra presented it to President Roosevelt, he expressed 
“instant and aggressive opposition to the plan.”” Mr. Dykstra 
then asked the religious agencies if they would be willing to 
administer and finance all projects for the CO’S. As no funds 
were available for CO camps, the alternative would have been 
to go to Congress for an appropriation, with the possibility 
that it would insist on complete government administration, 
giving no opportunity for service under religious agencies. In 
either case Mr. Dykstra was sure that in view of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude, wages for the men were completely out of 
the question. 

In a meeting of representatives of the historic peace 
churches, on December 10, including Henry Fast, Amos S. 
Horst, Harold S. Bender, E. L. Harshbarger, P. C. Hiebert, 
and Orie O. Miller, after a two-hour discussion it was decided 
that the churches should ‘accept the responsibility within the 
limit of our financial ability” to administer and finance camps 
for the CO’s. In its annual meeting, December 21, 1940, the 
MCC voted to endorse this position and to assume its share of 
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the responsibility. The churches assumed this responsibility 
not only because they wished to have the spiritual oversight of 
their young men in the camps but also because they felt this 
was going a “second mile” with the government. 


The churches had nothing to say on the problem of wages 
for the men at this time, although they had expected that 
wages would be paid for services rendered and that these 
wages would be available toward the costs of the camps. The 
alternative seemed to be government camps with no wages or 
church-administered camps with no wages. By agreeing to 
pay for the cost of the’ administration of the camps, the 
churches got a program that gave them control of the men 
after project working hours. The leaders still hoped that at 
a later date the wage question could be reopened and wages 
authorized. 


The above plan was officially entered into for a trial period 
by the MCC in its annual meeting, December 21, 1940, by the 
adoption of the following resolution: 


Inasmuch as the representatives of the co-operating Mennonite and 
associated groups represented in the Mennonite Central Committee 
and the Mennonite Central Peace Committee present at this meeting 
have indicated that their groups desire to undertake the civilian 
service program for Mennonite and associated conscientious objectors 
under church direction under the Mennonite Central Committee 
according to the terms laid down in the memorandum of the Selective 
Service administration approved by the President, and, Inasmuch as 
there is slight prospect of government funds being available to aid 
in the financing of the civilian service program before the next 
U.S. fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, and, Inasmuch as the exe- 
utive Committees of the MCC and the MCPC have proposed an 
operating budget for the Mennonite civilian service program up to 
July 1, 1941, sufficient to cover all costs in connection with the civilian 
service program and our general conscription interests, including 
reserves for emergencies, which budget can be met by an allocation 
of approximately fifty cents per member for this period, We hereby 
authorize the executive secretary to proceed with the civilian service 
program on the basis ofa budget allocation to the various co-operating 
groups as indicated below. In adopting this budget we understand 
that each co-operating group will be expected to officially assume 
responsibility for the allocation and to report its action to the 
executive secretary, Orie O. Miller, and to pay promptly its monthly 
share to his office or to indicate plans for payment. 
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Raising Funds for CPS 


The first MCC-CPS operating budget, extending from Jan- 
uary 15 to July 1, 1941, was set at $57,000. This total was to 
be met by twelve groups of Mennonites and two associated 
groups, the Brethren in Christ and the Missionary Church. 
The December 21, 1940, Mennonite Central Committee an- 
nual meeting had authorized 


the executive secretary to proceed with the civilian service program on 
the basis of a budget allocation to the various co-operating groups 
as indicated below. In adopting this budget we understand that 
each co-operating group will be expected to officially assume re- 
sponsibility for the allocation and to report its action to the executive 
secretary, Orie O. Miller, and to pay promptly its monthly share 
to his office or to indicate plans for payment. 


In the February MCC executive committee meeting, it was 
reported that there were prospects of the government making 
available a subsidy for CPS work beginning July 1. H. S. 
Bender was appointed to work with Orie O. Miller and H. A. 
Fast in a conference with SS officials on the problem of gov- 
ernment support. In May, however, the MCC decided that 
in line with the decision of the NSBRO to extend the trial 
period of camp operation to September 15, 1941, it would be 
necessary to call a fall meeting of the MCC before that date 
to decide the final policy of camp financing. In the meantime, 
the first quota of fifty cents per member was extended up to 
August 1. The second quota was to be $1.00 a member for 
the six-month period from August 1, 1941, to February 1, 
1942. The August meeting, however, changed the six-month 
period to begin September 1, with the $1.00 per member quota 
for the six-month period. With the increased enrollment in the 
camps, it became necessary to raise the quota per member a 
number of times after March 1, 1942. For the following six 
months the figure was set at $1.25 per member. This period, 
however, was soon shortened to five months when it was found 
that the average cost per man per month had risen from $25 


to $28. 


~ The August 1, 1942, to February 1, 1943, period called for 
$2.00 per member but again the period was reduced by two 
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months, to December 1, 1942. On November 21, the Decem- 
ber, January, and February quota was set at fifty cents per 
member per month. This plan was continued through 1943 
and in the annual meeting of that year it was decided that the 
fifty cents per month quota should be extended indefinitely. It 
was also agreed that the deficits of churches not meeting their 
quotas were to be canceled and a new record kept as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1943. The new quota arrangement was followed through 
to April 1, 1946, with the exception that an extra fifty-cent 
-levy was made in the June-August, 1945, quarter. For April, 
May, and June, 1946, the quota was set at forty cents per 
month and for July through September, 1946, at twenty-five 
cents per month. The final quota was twenty-five cents for the 
remainder of 1946. The total quota per member from the be- 
ginning to the end of CPS, therefore, amounted to $21.45. 

Up to July 31, 1941, the direct operating expenses of the 
four camps amounted to over $11,000 or an average cost per 
man per month of $25.20. In addition the total overhead ex- 
penses were also over $11,000. To August 15, 1941, the 
churches had contributed $56,582.33 toward the Mennonite 
Civilian Public Service program. 

The quota system was established in the beginning as the 
system that would make possible a united approach to the 
question of finance. The alternative would have been to have 
each branch of the church pay only the cost of its own men in 
camp. That would have meant a burden much higher than the 
average for such churches as the Old Order Amish Mennonites, 
and the Church of God in Christ, Mennonite, which had nearly 
all of their drafted men in CPS and a much lighter load for the 
General Conference Mennonites who had less than half their 
drafted men in the CO camps. The record shows, however, 
that, discounting the arrears, a remarkably equitable payment 
was made. One extra contribution was asked and received 
from the Amish churches to aid in equalizing the cost because 
of the larger number of Amish CPS men in proportion to 
church membership. An added point justifying this extra 
contribution was the fact that Amish youth consistently join 
church later than in most other. Mennonite groups. 

On the other hand, it was difficult for those branches of the 
church that had comparatively few CPS men to raise fifty cents 
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or a dollar per member and some of them were almost con- 
stantly in arrears. The interest in the CPS program was in 
direct proportion to the percentage of young men from their 
churches who chose to go into CPS camps in preference to the 
army. These churches, however, in some instances paid more 
per man of their branch in CPS than did those who had a 
much higher proportion of conscientious objectors. 

At the close of the CPS program a balance was left in the 
fund, awaiting disposal by the MCC. At the end of the fiscal 
year in November, 1947, the fund amounted to over $144,000. 
During that year $45,000 from the fund had been appropri- 
ated for the MCC mental health program and $7,000 for 
Mennonite Aid operating expenses related to CPS rehabilita- 
tion expenses during 1946. Over $29,000 of expenditures for 
the voluntary service program and over $1,700 of expendi- 
tures for the dependency fund during the fiscal year of 1947 
were covered by appropriations authorized by the MCC 
annual meeting of January, 1948. The MCC share of the 
NSBRO costs and the preparation of the CPS history were 
also being financed by the fund. 


A number of the smaller groups were placed on the non- 
quota basis, which meant that they paid regularly an amount 
large enough to cover the exact cost of their men in CPS rather 
than the fifty cents per member per month. In the first half 
of 1941, the Old Order Mennonites, the Reformed Mennon- 
ites, and the Stauffer Mennonites were on a nonquota basis. 
Later the Old Order Mennonites were placed on the quota 
basis. The Mennonite Brethren in Christ were soon placed on 
a nonquota basis, while the Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde was 
placed on a similar plan after 1944. 

From 1941 through 1947 the Mennonite churches on the 
quota basis contributed in cash $2,886,280.64 to the CPS 
fund. In addition, the men in the camps contributed from their 
offerings and other sources $1,426.07 toward the program, 
although their major contribution, $51,498.84, was for relief. 
The gifts in kind, largely canned food, from the Mennonite 
churches for the same years totaled $134,129.37. These three 
plus various other items of income amounted to $3,386,254.25. 
With a constituency of approximately 120,000 members, the 
quota contributions, donations from the CPS camps, and gifts 
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in kind for the support of the CPS program amount to approx- 
imately twenty-five dollars per member. A table listing the 
contributions of each branch of the church is given in the 
appendix. 

Other sources of income included the amounts paid by the 
Mennonite churches who were not on the quota basis to cover 
the expenses of their men in camp. For 1943 and 1944 these 
payments averaged approximately $8,000 annually. In the 
same two years, the MCC received for the support of non- 
Mennonite men in camp a total of over $83,000. During the 
years prior to 1948 these two sources of Mennonite CPS in- 
come totaled approximately $290,000. Of this amount, $33,- 
000 was received in 1947, from the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Brethren Service Commission as adjust- 
ments on receipts applicable to non-historic peace churches 
costs to December 31, 1943. In addition to the $290,000, 
the MCC received $10,500 in September, 1948, from the 
American Friends Service Committee and the Brethren Service 
Commission as adjustments for that year. 


The historic peace churches had agreed with Selective Serv- 
ice to accept all conscientious objectors who wished to be 
assigned to CPS camps. This was not only part of the price 
for the permission to operate church-administered camps but 
it was also an expression of concern that all those who had a 
conscience against war should be given the same opportunities 
which members of the historic peace churches possessed. It 
was agreed that the MCC, the BSC, and the AFSC should 
share equally the cost of maintaining non-historic peace church 
men in the camps. Since the other agencies had more of these 
men in their camps than the MCC had, it was necessary to 
pay the other agencies $50,000 in 1942. This three-way clear- 
ing of the expenses of the non-historic peace church men was, 
however, discontinued in 1943. In addition, the MCC paid 
a large amount for the maintenance of non-historic peace 
church men in Mennonite camps. The estimated cost to the 
MCC for these men in Mennonite camps plus the amount paid 
by the MCC to the other two agencies for the Mennonite 
share of maintaining non-historic peace church men in their 
camps amounted to $585,035.23. To June 30, 1948, the MCC 
had received a total of $278,000 on these accounts. 
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Early in the CPS program, C. L. Graber had been appointed 
by the NSBRO to visit non-historic peace church men in the 
camps to see what arrangements could be made with them to 
have them or their families pay their maintenance costs. When 
it was learned that very little income could be expected from 
this source, the NSBRO appointed Dr. E. Leroy Dakin to 
interpret CPS to the 120 or more nonhistoric peace churches 
represented in the camps and after that to receive contribu- 
tions from them toward the expenses of their men in camp. 
Dakin served in this capacity from November 1, 1942, to 
November 30, 1946. 

Various methods were used to raise the quotas Pusianicele to 
the Mennonite branches. Monthly quota control records were 
mimeographed and sent to the members of the Mennonite 
Central Committee. These records gave the membership of 
each branch for December 1, the beginning of the MCC fiscal 
year, and indicated the quota for each branch of the 
church, the amounts they had paid in the quota period, the 
amounts remaining to be paid by the end of the period, and 
the credit balances of those branches that had paid more than 
their proportion. These quotas, however, were not considered 
assessments by the MCC but merely guides for giving to the 
program. The MCC members made this information known 
to the committees of their conferences responsible for the 
raising of the money. In many congregations the money was 
raised by Sunday freewill offerings, sometimes once a month, 
and sometimes only once a quarter. In some churches there 
was an every-member canvass. Although at times some groups 
were far in arrears in their payments, the Mennonites as a 
whole responded well to the requests for funds and the CPS 
program was ended with a balance on hand as indicated above. 

The total expense of the CPS program for the Mennonite 
Central Committee amounted to over three million dollars.? 
The figure would have been much higher had it not been for 
the detached service program. The men in the hospitals, train- 
ing schools, and in dairy service were on a maintenance basis, 
with their food and lodging provided by the employing agency. 
These maintenance projects, however, never covered the total 
cost involved in their administration. As the graph in a pre- 
vious chapter showed, giving figures at the end of selected 
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quarters, the first peak of CPS base camp population was 
reached approximately in February, 1943.3 After that the 
base camp strength declined up to February, 1944, when it 
again mounted until August, 1945. From that date to the 
close of CPS, expenses declined steadily, making possible the 
reduction in quotas referred to earlier in this chapter. 

On August 31, 1945, 2,305 men were being maintained by 
the MCC, while 1,963 were working on maintenance projects. 
Thus approximately 46 per cent were earning their own board 
and room. As the percentage of men in this kind of work 
decreased more rapidly than those in base camps since the older 
men in the maintenance projects were released first, the total 
cost of the program did not decline in direct ratio to the de- 
crease in camp population. For example, on June 30, 1946, 
with 1,568 men in Mennonite CPS, 593 men were on main- 
tenance projects, or approximately 37 per cent. 

Mennonites have long been known for their frugal living 
and so it is not surprising to learn that various economies were 
practiced to keep down the costs of the camps. Six months’ 
budgets were prepared for each camp and a close check on 
camp expenses was made monthly by the MCC comptroller. 
Month-end reports gave a clear picture of trends in costs. 
These were based on the business manager’s weekly reports 
of receipts and disbursements (MCC 51). The MCC monthly 
per-man cost was consistently lower than those of the Friends 
and Brethren camps. 


Food for CPS 


An item that was watched closely was food costs. With 
rising food costs and rationing, one of the most difficult tasks 
of the camp business manager was to obtain adequate supplies 
of substantial foods at reasonable prices. In some camps this 
duty was assigned to the dietitian and a division of labor 
in the area of records was agreed upon by the business mana- 
ger, camp dietitian, and the camp director. 

A number of camps had their own gardens where large 
quantities of vegetables, corn, potatoes, and other foods were 
raised. Other camps raised pigs. Camp Lapine had its herd 
of milch cows. The cost of operating the truck patches or 
of buying hogs or cattle was charged to camp food. What- 
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ever savings were made on the regular food budget by their 
home production could then be applied toward the purchase 
of additional or higher grade foods. The total savings, how- 
ever, reduced the food costs of the camps, even when the men 
were obtaining more and better food. 

Attention was called above to the large volume of gifts in 
kind for CPS. These gifts totaled about $2,000 in 1941, 
mounted to almost $12,000 in the next year, and reached over 
$49,000 in 1945. These larger gifts in 1943 and later were 
the result of an MCC-sponsored home canning and drying 
project. Inthe April 2, 1943, MCC executive committee meet- 
ing a plan originated by John Snyder for the home canning 
and drying of foods was approved. Since various congrega- 
tions and groups had done considerable work of this kind on 
their own initiative during the previous year, it was believed 
that if the plan were promoted, much larger contributions of 
food would be received. Such proved to be the case. In spite 
of the fact that not all communities received publicity in time 
to engage in the program, approximately 177,925 quarts of 
canned goods were donated to the camps. The MCC paid for 
the jars furnished to the canning groups and also paid the 
cost of transporting the goods to the camps unless the donors 
preferred to include these expenses as part of their contribu- 
tions. The canners received labels which they placed on their 
jars and upon which they wrote the names of the congrega- 
tion, pastor, and name and address of the donor. 


The plan of distributing the goods was to use the Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Maryland goods to first fill the needs of Sideling Hill, 
Hagerstown, Luray, and Grottoes camps. Eastern Ohio goods 
were sent to the Medaryville camp. Western Ohio goods, along 
with those from Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, lowa, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri, were sent to Denison, Iowa, where reshipment 
by refrigerator car was made to Terry, Montana; Belton, Montana; 
Hill City, South Dakota; and Downey, Idaho. The Kansas-Oklahoma 
contributions were used to round out the requirements of the Colorado 
camps, the remainder being sent to the California camps. North and 
South Dakota goods were sent to the Hill City, South Dakota, camp. 
The Northwestern states of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho shipped 
their goods to the camps at Lapine, Oregon; Downey, Idaho; and 
Belton, Montana.* 
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There were twenty-four collection centers in the chief 
Mennonite communities of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. The Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, area collected the 
largest amount, 45,900 quarts. This was a co-operative proj- 
ect by all branches of Mennonites. The program the follow- 
ing year was similar to that of 1943. From April 30 to 
November 30, a total of 234,126 reported quarts of food with 
a value of over $43,000 had been received. 

The success of the previous two years led the MCC to be- 
lieve that the food canning and preparation program for 1945 
could well be expanded to include the processing of food for 
relief. The two programs, therefore, were combined. By 1946 
when the camps could obtain food more easily, CPS canning 
was discontinued and the entire program was centered on the 
collection of relief foods. Over one hundred carloads of flour 
were contributed for relief, as well as several carloads each of 
raisins and beans. The November 30, 1945, report to the 
annual meeting declared, ‘“The home processed food contribu- 
tions for United States and Canada to Relief and CPS bid 
fair to exceed the 800,000 quart mark, counting a pound of 
dried food as equivalent to a quart canned.” 

CPS men were effectively used in the 1945 food collection 
program. Two CPS men served in the Akron food program 
office, another supervised the collection of food contributions 
in the field, four assignees served as truck drivers, ten CPS 
men worked in warehousing and packing the contributions, 
and four assisted in the community canning projects. During 
1946 as CPS men were demobilized it became more difficult 
to place assignees on detached service for help in the relief 
food program. CPS men, however, helped prepare, collect, 
and send the 6,450 tons of food valued at over $1,100,000 
and the 363 tons of clothing valued at more than $780,000 
contributed by the Mennonites of North America in the 1946 
fiscal year. 


CPS Allowances 


As was stated previously, the men in CPS received no wages 
for the work of national importance which they performed. 
Whenever the question was raised, and it was raised several 
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times with General Hershey by the MCC, AFSC, and BSC, 
SS opposed the idea, fearing the reactions of Congress and 
arguing too that the fact that the men were not paid made the 
public more tolerant of the CO’s than it otherwise would have 
been. General Hershey, therefore, consistently opposed wages 
for the assignees whenever he was approached about the 
matter. 

The men in MCC camps were, however, given small al- 
lowances amounting to $1.50 per month at first. The Brethren 
and Friends had voted to give their men $2.50 and therefore 
this figure was paid by the MCC to all non-Mennonite men 
in MCC camps. In November, 1941, the MCC voted to dis- 
continue paying the $1.50 beginning December 1, in order to 
reduce the maintenance cost, and to instruct camp directors to 
provide for needy cases through requisitions on the Akron 
office. The non-Mennonite men continued receiving the $2.50 
allowance until it was increased to $5.00 in 1944. 

With no income at all, the men were tempted to work after 
hours to earn a small amount for spending money. In August, 
1942, the MCC had agreed that this problem should be 
handled by each camp administration in the light of its effect 
on the regular work project and the camp program, but if the 
men were given permission to earn money on the side they 
were to give half their earnings to some public purpose. 
This, however, did not apply to furlough time. In view of 
the long period the men were serving in CPS, which brought 
about an increasing need for clothing and other personal items, 
the above action was rescinded by the MCC in September, 
1943. In the meantime, too, many of the home churches had 
begun to send occasional or regular contributions to their men 
in camp. Also the men on maintenance projects, such as dairy 
farm service and mental hospital service, were receiving pocket 
money or clothing allowance from their employers. This re- 
sulted in considerable inequities and some feeling of injustice 
on the part of those base camp men who received nothing from 
their home churches. 

In the light of this situation, the MCC executive committee 
in November, 1943, proposed a plan for the equalization of 
allowances for Mennonite men in CPS to be presented to the 
annual meeting for their approval. The plan which was 
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adopted to go into effect January 1, 1944, provided for the 
depositing of a $5.00 credit monthly to the account of each 
Mennonite CPS man on nonmaintenance projects from which 
he could draw as needed; whatever was left at the time of his 
discharge was to be paid to him at that time. When local 
churches were paying monthly allowances to their men, the 
MCC did not duplicate these payments but made up the 
difference. Those who felt that they did not need the money 
were encouraged to contribute it to CPS, relief, or CPS 
rehabilitation. Non-Mennonite men in MCC base camps after 
January 1, 1944, were to’ receive $5.00 a month instead of 
$2.50. 

This program was continued to the end of CPS, but it 
required clarification from time to time, especially on the point 
of what constituted allowances from the home churches. 
Periodic gifts from Sunday-school classes at Christmas time 
and on other occasions presented special cases. It was finally 
decided that the gifts which were not regular payments from 
the churches could be used to supplement the MCC allowances. 


Medical Care 


The first statement covering MCC responsibility for the 
medical care of assignees was adopted October 11, 1941. The 
MCC agreed to give free of charge to the men thorough 
physical examinations on admission to camp and again at dis- 
charge, vaccinations for smallpox and typhoid, medical care 
and nursing in the camp hospital, consultation and treatments 
by a doctor, and hospitalization not exceeding two weeks in 
the nearest acceptable hospital for cases of sickness or for 
accidents incident to camp duty. This plan did not cover ac- 
cidents to the camper when off duty, surgical operations not 
incident to camp duty, special nurses, dental care, or the fitting 
of glasses. All bills incurred by sickness or accident which did 
not clearly come under MCC responsibility were to be referred 
by the camp director to the man’s family or his church accord- 
ing to MCC action of May 30, 1942. | 

In September, 1943, H. A. Fast presented the need for a 
more liberal medical and dental policy to the MCC executive 
committee and the December, 1943, annual meeting adopted 
a policy with the following provisions: special nurses would 
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be provided upon the recommendation of the attending 
physician and concurrence of the camp director; in the second 
year of a camper’s stay in CPS the MCC would provide: (a) 
all necessary medical and surgical care including hospitaliza- 
tion; (b) a semiannual dental examination; (c) and payment 
of 50 per cent of all necessary dental care costs, the MCC 
portion not to exceed $20 annually. In 1944, the MCC agreed 
to pay for eye examinations when they were recommended 
by physicians and to pay one half the cost of glasses up to 
$10 when recommended by a reliable doctor. Previous to the 
adoption of the more liberal policy it had been expected that 
the cost of non-duty connected operations should be borne 
by the home congregations and this had usually been done. 
After December, 1943, only the men who had been in camp 
less than a year were ineligible for MCC help in non-duty 
connected operations and injuries. Specially needy cases not 
thus provided for were cared for by special action of the 
MCC executive committee. 


Dependency 


When Selective Service began drafting married men and 
fathers, the problem of dependency arose. The first MCC 
resolution on the subject was adopted on May 30, 1942. It 
stated, 


It is our conviction that it is the responsibility of the church to 
provide aid for needy dependents of men in CPS camps who cannot 
be cared for by their own families, and that assurance should be 
given to men facing the draft that the church will provide for this 
need to the utmost of its ability. We believe that this is primarily a 
responsibility of the local congregation and the general body to which 
it belongs and accordingly ask our executive secretary to take this 
matter up with the MCC co-operating groups through the MCC 
members and report back to the MCC his findings. The function 
of the MCC in this matter should be to see that all cases of need 
are brought to the attention of the proper church officials and cared 
for and to provide for cases which cannot be cared for otherwise. 
A register should be kept by the executive secretary of the MCC of all 
cases of dependency and how they are provided for. 


Over a year later, in September, 1943, H. A. Fast called the 
attention of the MCC to the increasing dependency problem 
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and recommended that a more adequate statement of MCC 
policy be prepared. P. C. Hiebert, H. A. Fast, and Amos 
Horst were thereupon appointed a committee to prepare a 
statement of policy on dependency. In February, 1944, Albert 
Gaeddert also urged action on this matter, classing it as “‘the 
most urgent relative to the draft which now confronts our 
constituency.” The report added, “Out of a group of 44 
assignments for March whose questionnaires we have, there 
are 38 children and 19 wives listed as dependents. Of this 
total of 57 dependents, 41 dependents are Mennonites.” 
Although complete statistics were not available in September, 
1943, there were at least 690 wives, 198 children, and 140 
other dependents of men in Mennonite CPS at that time. In 
the March 17, 18, 1944, MCC meeting “‘it was agreed that the 
mind of the group was that CPS dependency cases not provided 
for by their own groups be provided for out of a special MCC- 
CPS dependency fund raised on a nonquota basis by con- 
tributions from each group raised as they see fit.” 

On the following day a “Statement of Policy in Regard to 
CPS Dependency Needs’ was unanimously adopted. The 
statement of basic principles declared that this problem is a 
‘matter of Christian privilege and duty in mutual brotherly 
burden bearing and not a matter of charity.’’ Each branch 
of the church was again urged to take care of its own depend- 
ents, but a uniform schedule of case payments was suggested 
of $25 per month for every wife or dependent adult unable 
to provide self-support and $10 per month for each dependent 
child. Higher amounts could be approved in individual cases. 

The MCC agreed to begin its program April 1, 1944, and to 
provide for all those not taken care of by their constituent 
groups. It was also agreed that the MCC should gather the 
information needed by the constituent groups and also handle 
the payments for them, if they so desired. A plan was also 
formulated to acquaint men with the policy before they were 
drafted and to have them file their claims before going to 
camp in order to assure men in advance that their families 
would be cared for if they went into CPS. 

By the time of the annual meeting in December, 1944, 
almost 800 men had submitted dependency status reports. 


The MCC had records of the amount allowed 246 men, which 
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was about $43,000. The MCC share of this total for those 
cases not taken care of by constituent groups was $1,726.95 
for the period of December 1, 1943, to November 30, 1944. 
In the next fiscal year the MCC paid over $17,000 for non- 
Mennonite dependency cases and over $5,000 for Mennonite 
cases not provided for by their conferences. The next year the 
figure was reduced to approximately $2,300 for Mennonite 
men and $7,300 for non-Mennonite men. Again the figure for 
Mennonite men gives only the amount spent by the MCC 
for those who received no help from their congregations or 
conferences. Because the CPS dependency aid fund had shown 
a deficit in 1945 the churches were asked for a fifteen cent per 
member contribution during the first half of 1946. As a re- 
sult there was a balance in the fund on November 30, 1946. 

Non-historic peace church dependency cases in Mennonite 
and Brethren camps were handled by the Dependency Council, 
organized under the NSBRO. Beginning in November, 1944, 
all contributions and expenses for these cases of dependency 
aid were shared equally by the MCC, BSC, and AFSC. The 
Brethren, however, withdrew from the arrangement in June, 
1945. The MCC did not withdraw, but because of its deficit 
withheld payments during a period of study. The October, 
1945, executive committee meeting, therefore, in view of the 
fact that the Friends intended to withdraw from CPS in 
March, 1946, voted to withdraw from the arrangement on 
December 1, 1945, and after that date to assume dependency 
responsibility only for men in MCC camps. They also agreed 
to negotiate with the Friends on the amount owed by the MCC 
from the date of suspension of payment up to December 1. 
In addition the MCC agreed to take care of every third case 
of dependency of those in government camps or in prison. 
In the five-year period, 1943-47 inclusive, the MCC spent 
over $47,000 in aid to dependents of men in CPS. The amount 
of dependency aid paid by the various Mennonite groups to 
their own men has never been reported. 


Mutual Aid After Demobilization 


The problems of the CPS man did not end upon his dis- 
charge. Working up to five years without any pay, and in 
some instances incurring financial obligations during this 
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period, many of these men needed assistance when they left 
CPS. Some needed help to continue their education. Others 
needed help in becoming established in farming or in a business. 
The government GI aid, both separation pay and educational 
grants, was of course not available to CPS men. 


A Rehabilitation Study Committee met in Chicago on Febru- 
ary 9, 1944, and heard J. Winfield Fretz’s report on his study 
of the needs of CPS men. After a lengthy discussion, it was 
agreed 


1. That responsibility fot necessary assistance to Mennonites 
discharged from CPS follow the accepted order of family, congre- 
gation, conference, and group (I Tim. 5:8; Gal. 6:10; Gal. 6:2) 
and that MCC be prepared to give its assistance in accordance with 
this order through making available its personnel files, its over-all 
research facilities, its offices only for clearance of interests as between 
groups and to undertake such projects in Mennonite colonization and 
settlement as may from time to time be referred to it or approved by 
unanimous consent of MCC membership. 


2. That similarly directed service be envisioned to non-Mennonites 
in MCC-CPS and to Mennonites for whom no group can or will take 
responsibility, but that all funds to be used for such projects be previ- 
ously appropriated and provided. 


3. That an MCC section for “Mennonite Aid” be set up through 
which section all demobilization and post-demobilization matters rela- 
tive to Mennonite colonization or settlement problems be handled. 

4. That the point of reference from MCC to its constituent groups 
on all “Mennonite Aid” matters be the MCC member or members 
from the group or someone especially designated by the group to this 
office and all such together and severally to constitute a consultative 
council to Mennonite Aid. 

5. That all aid be limited to assisting toward a modest home 
and/or livelihood and in counseling (and for Mennonites keeping 
service to and from the church foremost). 


6. That funds for this service and for projects assigned to Men- 
nonite Aid may be appropriated by the executive committee from 
Civilian Public Service or War Sufferers’ Relief funds or other- 
wise especially provided. 


This report was adopted, and the Mennonite Aid Section 
was authorized to be set up by MCC executive action on March 
7, 1944. In the April 15 meeting, J. Winfield Fretz was 
appointed secretary of the Section. The first report of Secre- 
tary Fretz was given on October 13, 1944, in which he stated 
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that on June 1, 1943, he had begun a fifteen-month assignment 
to aid “in preparing for postwar colonization and rehabilita- 
tion’ through ‘special studies. His survey showed that ‘43 % 
of the men needed financial assistance to get started in their 
life work. A majority of the men expressed a welcome for 
financial assistance from the church if available on reasonable 
terms; 72% of the men wanted to return to their home com- 
munities; 3% were interested in the possibility of establishing 
new communities composed primarily of CPS men.” Secre- 
tary Fretz suggested that the Aid Section should give further 
study to the area of CPS needs, should establish a counseling 
service, should build a list of job possibilities in Mennonite 
communities, should show ways in which the local congre- 
gations could develop mutual aid plans, should develop a 
clear-cut plan of financial assistance to CPS men not taken 
care of by their own groups, and should make information 
available on areas open to colonization. 

In the 1945 annual meeting it was reported that several 
MCC constituent groups had made plans to give aid to their 
men. These were the Brethren in Christ, the Church of God 
in Christ Mennonite, the Defenseless Mennonites, the Krim- 
mer Mennonite Brethren, the General Conference Mennonites, 
the Mennonite Brethren, the Mennonite Church, and the Old 
Order Amish Mennonites. The next year it was reported that 
it was significant ‘“‘that by far the largest number of men were 
able to establish themselves or be established by their own 
congregations or conference groups.” 

It is difficult to summarize the methods used to help the 
CPS men at the time of their discharge. Various conferences 
had different approaches. Even within the conferences, the 
methods differed. In some cases, the approach was entirely 
congregational. The Lancaster Mennonite Conference gave 
to each man out of a conference fund $10 per month for the 
time he served in CPS. The Mennonite Brethren Church gave 
each man, CPS and army, a $25 love gift when he returned 
from service. In addition each CPS man was given $5.00 per 
month up to $150.00 for the time he was in CPS. 

There were various plans to help CPS men establish them- 
selves in farming, business, or in a profession. The necessity 
for a systematic way of aiding these men helped bring about 
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the organization of mutual aid committees in two of the 
conferences. The Mennonite Church organized Mennonite 
Mutual Aid, Inc., in 1945 while the General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church of North America set up the Board of 
Mutual Aid later in the same year. These organizations gave 
counsel and made loans to their CPS men. 

During 1946 William T. Snyder became director of the 
Mennonite Aid Section. His report for 1946 showed that of 
the 3,619 men demobilized during the fiscal year ending 
November 30, 879 had requested aid or counsel. An employ- 
ment service was offered to the many needing counsel on job 
opportunities by listing openings in the weekly CPS Bulletin. 
The actual amount of direct aid granted to CPS men by the 
MCC during the first year of large-scale demobilization, there- 
fore, was very small, amounting to only slightly over $500, 
the larger burden having been assumed by the constituent 
groups. 


Civilian Bonds 


The problem of war bonds confronted conscientious ob- 
jectors early in the war. Various Mennonite groups had 
officially taken action encouraging their members not to become 
participants in the war effort through the purchase of war 
bonds. It was hoped that local committees would regard gifts 
to work “of national importance” (CPS) as a satisfactory 
substitute for the purchase of war bonds. In one of the states 
it was ruled that these gifts might be so considered. Certificates 
for five-dollar and larger contributions were therefore issued 
by the MCC to show “‘Support of the work of the Mennonite 
Central Committee in Relief Work and Civilian Public Serv- 
ice.” The plan for MCC certificates was first approved in 
October, 1941. 

To help ease the pressure on Mennonite children who were 
urged to buy war savings stamps, the MCC issued stamps 
which could be purchased for ten cents each. The blue stamps 
were for War Sufferers’ Relief and the red stamps for the 
support of CPS. When five dollars’ worth were purchased, 
the album containing them was exchanged for an MCC cer- 
tificate. The MCC certificates and stamps, according to a 
statement in January, 1942, were ‘‘of course primarily in- 
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tended to be used in lieu of contributions to the Red Cross for 
those who cannot conscientiously give to the war fund of the 
Red Cross.” It is doubtful, however, if the MCC constituency 
regarded this to be the primary purpose of the stamps and 
certificates, for they were widely used as a means of encourag- 
ing the children to contribute to CPS without any relation to 
Red Cross drives. The Brethren in Christ had their own 
certificates and stamps. This plan of obtaining contributions 
was most valuable in capturing the interests and convictions 


of the children. 
In October, 1941, Orie O. Miller presented to the MCC 


executive committee the problem of finding a satisfactory al- 
ternative to war bonds. In the MCC annual meeting, January 
2 and 3, 1942, a resolution was adopted authorizing the use by 
Mennonites of a ‘‘Statement of Readiness to Purchase Civilian 
Government Bonds.” ‘The individual who could not con- 
scientiously buy war bonds could then sign this statement in- 
dicating the amount of civilian bonds he pledged himself to 
buy when bonds of this kind approved by the MCC became 
available. 


In April, 1942, Orie O. Miller reported to the MCC exec- 
utive committee that the cost of the civilian bond program in 
Canada to the government exceeded the income and that 
therefore the United States government was not interested in 
a similar plan. The report continued, 


Another plan, however, originally proposed by C. L. Graber, 
providing for church administration of a bond program, has been sub- 
mitted to Wayne Coy, who favors it, and will submit it to President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau at once for 
their approval. 


The Graber plan was approved in principle, and plans were 
made for a meeting of representative Mennonite leaders in 
Chicago to discuss it, if the government approved the plan. 
The proposal was that the MCC charter a nonprofit corpora- 
tion whose only business would be to receive and repay money 
and to buy and sell government securities. The corporation 
would receive money in small amounts and issue nonnegotiable 
receipts ‘‘agreeing to repay amount received plus a possible 
interest sum after ten years.’’ The money thus received would 
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then be invested in large government bonds not labeled as de- 
fense bonds. 

In a letter of June 1, 1942, Paul C. French asked Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 


Would it be possible for us to purchase regular issues of Treasury 
bonds and notes and then redistribute them to our people in smaller 
denominations through a nonprofit corporation we are organizing’... 
We would handle all subscriptions and the Treasury would not be 
required to assume any additional clerical burden on our behalf. 

If this plan is satisfactory to you, would it be possible for us to 
explain to our neighbors that we are aiding in the financing of the 
Government in ways that our consciences permit and that the United 
States Treasury has approved our plan? 


Secretary Morgenthau’s reply the next day stated, 


This plan is agreeable to us and will, we believe, satisfy the Ameri- 
can people that the groups you represent are contributing to the 
support of the Government in ways their consciences will permit. 

We understand that the groups you represent are making con- 
tributions to the support of the Civilian Public Service camps for 
conscientious objectors authorized by the Congress and the Selective 
Service System which could otherwise have been a charge on the 
Treasury of the United States. 


The July Reporter announced that the Civilian Investment 
Committee of NSBRO, under the chairmanship of Orie O. 
Miller, was working out detailed plans for handling the 
program. Other members of the committee included Ross D. 
Murphy, representing the Brethren; Jonathan H. Steere, 
from the Society of Friends, but not officially representing his 
denomination, as the Friends did not officially approve the 


plan; and Paul C. French of the NSBRO. 


This committee, acting on behalf of the subscribers, will authorize 
the Fiscal Agent to enter subscriptions for United States Government 
bonds as they become available in accordance with the arrangement 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. 


When representatives of the Mennonite groups met with the 
MCC in Chicago on June 25, 1942, Orie O. Miller explained 
the plans that had been formulated of having the Provident 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, serve as the 
agent of the MCC in the purchase and distribution of civilian 
government bonds. By that date the Graber plan of organiz- 
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ing a separate nonprofit corporation to issue certificates 
had been dropped. The various Mennonite groups then met 
separately and instructed their MCC representatives to go 
back into the MCC meeting and vote for the approval of the 
plan as offered by Orie O. Miller. The motion was passed 


That the Mennonite Central Committee accept the charge assigned 

to it in the matter of the Civilian Bond plan by the co-operating Men- 
nonite and associate groups and proceed to set up the organization 
and policies necessary to carry out the plan. 


After this motion had been accepted, it was moved and passed 
that the MCC accept the terms of the agreement proposed 
by the Provident Trust Company and that all bonds purchased 
by Mennonite money be those approved by the MCC repre- 
sentative of the Civilian Bond Committee. 

In July, 1942, it was announced that the final arrangements 
for the plan had been made and that publicity would soon be 
available. The service charge for each bond handled by the 
Provident Trust Company was set at one dollar. The sub- 
scription order blank stated, 

In accordance with a folder of the Civilian Bond Committee 
of the National Service Board for Religious Objectors dated March 
1, 1943, I hereby authorize you to enter subscription for my account 


to U. S. Government Bonds as may be directed by the Civilian Bond 
Committee of National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 


By August subscriptions for bonds were being received in 
Philadelphia. In the October 3, 1942, special MCC meeting 
it was announced that the Mennonite subscriptions were about 
90 per cent of the total and that to date they had subscribed — 
over $185,000. 

In 1944, the MCC proposed a.Relief Savings Bond issue 
to the Treasury Department, but without success. At the 
same time, the method of receiving local credit for civilian 
bond purchases was clarified. 

The final compilation of figures on the sale of civilian buds 
to the end of the plan on December 31, 1945, showed that 
33,006 subscriptions were sold for a total elie bf $6,740,161. 
14. Of the total, $4,911,277 was subscribed by Mennonites; 
$1,108,592 by Brethren; $323,346 by Friends; and $397,045 
by all other groups.® 
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NOTES AND CITATIONS 


1See Philip Jacob, The Origins of Civilian Public Service, p. 6. 
2 The figures taken from the MCC annual reports for 1941-47 inclusive 
amount to $3,184,728.30. 


3 These figures are based on the monthly MCC reports on “Distribution of 
Mennonite men in camp.” Due to the lag in reports the figures given in these 
reports, those given out by the NSBRO, and the ones used by the general 
directors of the MCC camps were not always identical. 

4Report of the Canning and Drying Project, Exhibit VIII of the report 
of the annual MCC meeting Dec. 30, 31, 1943. 


5 The Reporter, Feb. 15, 1946, p. 1. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
CAMP ADMINISTRATION 


The plan agreed to by Selective Service and the NSBRO for 
the administration of the program for CO’s was one calling for 
a division of responsibility. On December 19, 1940, President 
Roosevelt approved a memorandum submitted to him by 
C. A. Dykstra, Director of Selective Service, designating the 
areas of responsibility assumed by the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the Director of Selective Service. 

Among the provisions were the following: 


4, Selective Service will furnish general administrative and policy 
supervision and inspection, and will pay the men’s transportation costs 
to the camps, as permitted under the Selective Service appropriation. 

5. The National Council for Conscientious Objectors, representing 
those church groups which include in their membership a large pro- 
portion of the conscientious objectors, has agreed for a temporary 
period to undertake the task of financing and furnishing all other 
necessary parts of the program, including actual day-to-day super- 
vision and control of the camps (under such rules and regulations and 
administrative supervision as is laid down by Selective Service), 
to supply subsistence, necessary buildings, hospital care, and generally 
all things necessary for the care and maintenance of the men. Ad- 
mittance to these camps will not be dependent on membership in the 
particular church groups undertaking this work. These church 
groups recognize the special problem created by the conscientious 
objector. Although generally opposed to the institution of war, they 
wish to serve their country in a manner compatible with their point 
of view by undertaking this voluntary obligation. 

It is believed that a more intelligent and understanding handling 
of the problem of the conscientious objector will be possible in the 
type of co-operative program herein outlined than would be possible 
under entire governmental auspices. It is further believed that the 
voluntary assumption of financial and supervisory responsibility by 
those who have taken part in the religious training leading to con- 
scientious objection will. meet with general public approval, if 
properly administered. 

There is precedent in the successful furloughing of conscientious 
objectors to the Society of Friends during the World War. 

Should it develop that the church groups cannot permanently 
meet the considerable financial outlay, or that difficulties develop in 
the program here outlined, the Government could at any time modify 
the program or take it over in its entirety.? 
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With the conclusion of the experimental period, representa- 
tives of the NSBRO met with Major General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, who had followed Dykstra as Director of the Selective 
Service System, to discuss a continuation of the plan of co- 
operation. The NSBRO asked that SS assume the costs of 
repairing and maintaining camps, approve small units ‘‘where 
subsistence will be provided to men who feel the government 
should be responsible for this,’ and authorize the individual 
transfer of men to special projects to be developed. On De- 
cember 19, 1941, in a letter to the NSBRO, Director Hershey 
agreed to these proposals and accepted their offer to continue 
with the program up to January 1, 1943. 

The agreement between the NSBRO and Selective Service 
was renewed from time to time and continued in operation to 
the end of CPS. The Friends and several other groups, how- 
ever, withdrew from the arrangement before CPS came to a 
close, as was explained in the chapter on the NSBRO. In 1943, 
Paul Comly French wrote, 


We worked out together an understanding of the responsibilities 
of Selective Service and the National Service Board as representatives 
of the administrative agencies, and the program started. We are 
still operating on the basis of that understanding between ‘General 
Hershey and the National Service Board for Religious Objectors. 
It is a co-operative agreement under which we are mutually concerned 
about the success of the program. The scope of authority which Se- 
lective Service has delegated to the operating agencies is clear and 
the National Service Board and the administrative agencies are con- 
sulted before any change takes place in the relationship. We all 
recognize that the ultimate authority rests with the Director of Selec- 
tive Service under a Presidential Executive Order and that he can, 
if he feels it is in the public interest, withdraw the delegation of 
authority he has given us in the operation of the program. But while 
the agreement continues in force we have certain defined responsi- 
bilities and authority.” 


SS “Camp Operations” 


The government administrative agency directly in charge 
of the CPS camps and units was the Camp Operations Division. 
At first the Camps Operations Section was under the Man- 
power Division but on May 8, 1941, it became the Camp 
Operations Division in the National Headquarters of Selective 
Service. On December 21, 1943, the name of the organization 
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was changed from ‘“‘Camp Operations Division” to ‘Camp 
Operations” and the title of the head of the organization was 
changed from ‘‘Chief, Camp Operations Division” to ‘‘Assist- 
ant Director—Camp Operations.’”’ This change made the 
operating division an office. The Conscientious Objector 
Section of the Manpower Division had been transferred to 
the Camp Operations Division on August 22, 1942. 


In charge of the Office of Assistant Director—Camp Opera- 
tions was Colonel Lewis F. Kosch. He had supervision of 
general administration, policy, work projects, including the 


‘PRESIDENT 
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selection and setting up, and property of the CPS camps. 
Assisting him was Executive Officer Austin S. Imirie. 

Under Camp Operations were the Administrative, Field, 
and Legal and Classification sections. The Administrative 
Section had charge of routine administration, assignments, 
transfers, discharges, records, statistics, and transportation. 
It also acted as the liaison with Selective Service. Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Harry H. Fish was succeeded by Major James 
L. Montague as head of this section. 
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The Field Section was first headed by Colonel Franklin A. 
McLean and later by Mr. Victor A. Olsen. This section had 
charge of the operations and inspections of the CPS projects 
and contacted the operating agencies. The Legal and Classi- 
fication Section, under Colonel Simon P. Dunkle and later 
Lieutenant Colonel Neal M. Wherry, had charge of the review 
and administrative action on classification matters involving 
religious questions, gave legal advice on interpretation of the 
law and regulations, and gave advice on disciplinary and prose- 
cution cases. The section was also a liaison within Selective 
Service between the Legal Division and the Presidential Appeal 
Board and with the Department of Justice and the religious 
organizations. 

The army officers serving in Camp Operations were on in- 
active reserve and were loaned and assigned to Selective Serv- 
ice, which was a civilian branch of government under the 
President. 

Camp Operations occupied the sixth floor of the National 
Headquarters of Selective Service in the Potomac Park Apart- 
ment Building at Twenty-first and C streets. Here the offices 
were located in fifteen rooms, with two additional file rooms 
on the second floor. 

In general the duties of Camp Operations included locating, 
equipping, maintaining, and supervising the CPS camps and 
special projects; maintaining liaison with the government 
_agencies and the NSBRO; assigning, transferring, and dis- 
charging men, initiating disciplinary action; reviewing classi- 
fication cases of CO’s; reviewing cases involving religious 
matters, such as ministerial deferment; and initiating and 
recommending policies and administrative action pertaining to 
religious matters. 

Most of the Mennonite contacts with Camp Operations 
were with Assistant Director Kosch and with the Administra- 
tive and Field Sections and not with the Legal Section. There 
were, however, a few contacts with the Legal Section. A table 
listing the church membership of assignees dropped from CPS 
camp rolls showed the churches having more than ten each. 
The Mennonites were not listed as they had only four. ‘“The 
Mennonites had a most remarkable record in that only four of 
the 4,610 men became delinquent, for a percentage of 0.09.’ 
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Co-operation Between SS and the NSBRO 


Although the areas of responsibility of Camp Operations 
and the NSBRO were fairly clearly defined and although the 
system operated on the principle of co-operation, a certain 
degree of friction and tension developed after the first two 
years of the program. In the early days, declared Paul French, 


We were regularly consulted before major changes were made 
and had a very real part in shaping the program. We had considerable 
freedom in terms of AWOL, liberty, leave, cars in camp, transfers, 
discipline, and similar sections of the program. During this period, 
our relationship was friendly and even cordial. It was a joint attempt 
to solve a difficult problem.* 


In the months that followed, Selective Service changed from 
a training program to a war program, the number of campers 
increased from a few hundred to over six thousand, and 
General Hershey had less time for consultation. As a result, 
Selective Service 


. assumed control of the AWOL problem; made suggestions re- 
garding cars in camp; the number of liberty and leaves allowed; 
and the selection of camp projects; and exerted real pressure on us 
in handling disciplinary problems. Since July 1, they have moved 
further into the area of discipline by arbitrarily transferring men to 
the government camp and refusing our request for transfers which we 
have felt would assist us in our administrative functions.° 


This growth of Selective Service control increased during the 
next few years. In 1945 French noted, 


The conviction has been growing on me during the past few 
months that we are having a much smaller part in reaching decisions 
in conjunction with Selective Service, than we previously had. The 
attitude of Selective Service seems to be more and more that we have 
little right to question their judgments. .. .® 


In the early days of the CPS program the camp director 
was responsible for the behavior of the men during their off- 
project hours. It was hoped by many directors that the camps 
would be able to handle their discipline problems through 
a plan of self-government based upon the concept of Christian 
democracy. Grottoes, Denison, and other of the early Men- 
nonite camps, therefore, elected camp councils to work with the 
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directors in the administration of the camps. The amount of 
democracy varied from camp to camp. In some camps the 
directors made many arbitrary decisions while in others the 
campers were permitted to make their own rules and to devise 
their own plans for the enforcement of these rules. 


Selective Service, however, did not approve the use of de- 
mocracy in camp administration, as is shown in the following 
quotation: 


In the church-sponsored camps discipline was the responsibility 
of the camp director. The director, himself a conscientious objector, 
was naturally sympathetic with the individuals giving trouble and 
usually favored the side of the objector. The church representatives 
predicted their policy of administration on the theory that all 
the assignees were conscientious and sincere. Lack of practical 
experience and a slowness to analyze a troublesome person caused 
considerable difficulty. 


Against the advice of Camp Operations, most church-sponsored 
camps were set up on a self-government plan on the theory that all 
the men in the camps were honorable and would do no wrong. Each 
assignee had an equal voice in camp government and there was no 
workable provision for discipline. The assignees were free to do just 
about as they pleased. The only effective check on the limit of their 
freedom was the penalty against desertion, and this kept most of the 
undesirables in camp to continue with their trouble making.” 


The above criticism perhaps did not apply as directly to 
MCC camps as it did to some others. This was the observation 


of Carl D. Soule of the Methodist World Peace Commission, 


who wrote, 


In their administration of CPS the Friends acted upon their 
long established principle of freedom for the individual. While 
they desired high standards of camp life, because of their religious 
doctrine and the variety of persons in their units, they used dis- 
ciplinary measures with great reluctance. The result was an increasing 
amount of individual expression. Unity was obtainable at the dinner 
and supper table, but at few other points. It was in the Friends’ 
camps where the work strikes took place. My judgment is that Quaker 
thought and practice is ideal for a voluntary association of men of 
high ideals and cultural attainments, but has questionable application 
to the government of a general sampling of the population. 


In contrast to this position was the administration of the Men- 
nonites. In theology and church practice they took a darker view of 
human nature. They were inclined to consider a man a sinner until 
he proved himself to be a saint. They gave men liberty and freedom 
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within limitations. They expected all men to be at the breakfast table 
on time, to pause for an expression of thanks, to do a good day’s 
work on project, to attend at least one of the Sunday services, and to 
co-operate with the rules of Selective Service. An interesting illus- 
tration of the loyalty of Mennonite churches to men in such camps 
was their payment of $5, $10, or $15 to a demobilized C. O. for each 
month spent in CPS. Because of its tradition of Wesleyan discipline 
and episcopal government, Methodism stands close to Mennonite 
practice. 


Herein lies a parable for all liberals and reformers. If a proper 
balance is not maintained between freedom and discipline, one faces 
either the disaster of disorder and anarchy or the disaster of autocracy. 
Both disasters are contemporary possibilities in America and in the 
world.® 


In July, 1944, the regional directors of Mennonite camps 
stated the Mennonite philosophy of camp administration in 
these words: 


In practice, our M. C. C. philosophy of administration is becoming 
more clear in its pattern. It is not a primitive democracy, nor an au- 
thoritarian patriarchal pattern. Rather, it includes an approach on the 
part of the administrator which is not artificially above that of the 
campers; it includes a deep sensitivity to the men, their suggestions 
and their needs. Final decisions are left to experience and those 
to whom the responsibility has been delegated.® 


There was little open rebellion against the SS, NSBRO, and 
the MCC in Mennonite camps, nor was there anarchy. Per- 
haps the chief criticism concerned the unwillingness on the 
part of campers to assume responsibility and leadership in 
camp life. A careful study of the reasons for lack of partict- 
pation on the part of the average man in the activities of Men- 
nonite Civilian Public Service was made in the Greystone Park 
unit. The findings are typical of the life of many MCC camps. 
The group there decided that the average Mennonite camper 
(a) did not participate in unit government or in the direction 
of their supposedly Christian community, (b) was reluctant 
to assume leadership responsibility, (c) did not respond to 
the challenge to serve, (d) and did not seize opportunities 
to grow. The reasons for this were that some of the campers 
did not understand the implications of their position and 
thought of CPS only as a segment of life to be lived through 
and forgotten; others did not see the relationship between their 
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profession of peace and its applications to a daily program of 
service for others; many came from church backgrounds where 
they were encouraged to take a passive attitude and where 
they had not been given opportunities to develop leadership; 
some had had few opportunities to meet others and lacked 
confidence in themselves and in their ability to express effec- 
tively their convictions; and many found it too difficult to as- 
similate all of their new experiences and thus developed a sense 
of confusion and insecurity.” 


The men were asked to evaluate the effectiveness of camp 
councils in solving camp problems. A sample of campers’ opin- 
ion in six Mennonite groups revealed that twenty-nine per cent 
thought camp councils worked very well, 45 per cent observed 
that they helped a little, but 12 per cent, however, felt that 
camp councils did not help in the solution of camp problems, 
and 4 per cent thought they did more harm than good. 


The technical agency men mentioned the passive attitude of 
Mennonite CPS men. One wrote, 


A marked disinclination to assume any responsibility or leader- 
ship on project work was noticeable. This may be inherent in a 
non-salaried job. It seems, too, that there is something in the religious 
belief or practice of the Mennonites that all must willingly agree 
to an undertaking.!! 


During the early days of the program, the men entered the 
projects enthusiastically, willing to give one year of free labor 
and to discipline themselves, denying themselves many privi- 
leges, for the sake of good public relations. As the term of 
service stretched into two and three years, many became dis- 
couraged and lost the zeal which earlier had brought self- 
discipline. Becoming lax in their observance of rules that 
tended to build good community relations, and taking a 
negative and passive attitude toward the work of the camp, 
they brought upon themselves criticisms that found their way to 
Selective Service headquarters. With technical agency men 
reporting that “by and large, the disciplinary action was weak 
and ineffective” and that if CPS was to be continued in peace- 
time, ‘‘a program must be devised whereby operations can be 
effected with complete discipline and control,’ and with Se- 
lective Service very sensitive to public reactions that could have 
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endangered the entire program, it is not surprising to learn 
that SS rules became more stringent in the later years of CPS. 
This increasing control must be charged in part against the 
failure of CPS men to maintain the same high standards of 
discipline and work they had set for themselves in the be- 
ginning of the program. 

In passing it should be noted, however, that not all Men- 
nonite CPS men refused to assume leadership. responsibility. 
When it is remembered that over 400 CPS men in Mennonite 
camps were appointed to positions on the stafis of MCC camps 
and units and that as a whole these men perhaps were more 
successful as administrators than the nondrafted older men 
had been earlier in the program, one concludes that CPS did 
develop leadership. 

One hospital unit leader wrote, 


Many men for the first time learned the problems of leadership 
by actually serving as leaders. Hundreds of men developed new 
talents and techniques of leadership. Hundreds more served in minor 
capacities on committees and if nothing else learned to appreciate 
some of the problems of leadership and the need that leaders have for 
co-operation.” 


Any attempt to evaluate the co-operation between Selective 
Service and the NSBRO must take into account that the ulti- 
mate authority of SS and the entire CPS program was in 
control of National Director Hershey. If he had been arbi- 
trary, hostile, and intolerant, conscientious objectors could 
have been subjected to unbearable conditions. One must re- 
member that the CPS program, in the words of an SS official, 


. . is not being carried on for the education or development of in- 
dividuals, to train groups for foreign service or future activities in 
the post-war period, or for the furtherance of any particular movement. 
Its purpose is to do work of national importance as selected by the 
Director. There is no obligation to provide an assignee with work 
for which he has been particularly prepared, wished to do, or regards 
as socially significant. Neither is there any intention of engaging in 
what is generally called the social welfare field except as it may enter 
into the regular projects. Assignees can no more expect choice of 
location or job than can men in the service or a great many civilians. 
Camps are located primarily where the work is to be done, recreation 
and other considerations are secondary. ... 
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As far as Selective Service is concerned the Camp Director is 
in charge of the camp. The impression that camps are democracies 
to be run by the assignees is entirely erroneous. They may suggest 
or recommend but only the decisions and orders of the Director will 
be recognized by Selective Service... . 

From the time an assignee reports to camp until he is finally 
released he is under control of the Director of Selective Service. He 
ceases to be a free agent and is accountable for all of his time, in camp 
and out, twenty-four hours a day. His movements, actions, and 
conduct are subject to control and regulation. He ceases to have 
certain rights and is granted privileges instead. These privileges 
can be restricted or withdrawn without his approval or consent as 
punishment, during emergencies or as a matter of policy. He may be 
told when and how to work, what to wear, and where to sleep. He 
can be required to submit to medical examinations and treatment 
and to practice rules of health and sanitation. He may be moved 
from place to place and from job to job, even to foreign countries, 
for the convenience of the government regardless of his personal 
feelings or desires. 


The above, said Colonel McLean, was merely a 


. .. factual presentation of what the law can and does imply. There 
is no more intention of arbitrary application in the future than there 
has been in the past. Assignees are not regarded as criminals or 
_ persons to be punished for their opinions. Neither are they considered 
as “slackers.” The cheerful, co-operative manner in which they have 
adjusted themselves to camp life and performed their work refutes that 
view. It is believed that they have a sincere desire to render nonmili- 
tary service to their country and the administration of CPS camps will 
continue on that assumption. Through consultation and discussion 
differences of opinion have been reconciled and a workable system 
developed which it is hoped may be continued.8 


There are several points the NSBRO did not succeed in 
winning from SS and Congress. Although the Selective Serv- 
ice law made provision for pay for CPS men not in excess 
of those amounts paid to men drafted into the army, General 
Hershey consistently opposed it. At first the NSBRO had not 
urged pay, thinking in terms of the witness value of one year 
of free service to the nation, but when it became clear that 
men would have to remain in camp for several years, the 
National Service Board in December, 1943, went on record 
as favoring pay for those men who wanted it. In 1946, 48 
per cent of the Mennonite CPS men from the major branches 
answering the evaluation questionnaire declared they would 
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have taken pay if it had been offered, 18 per cent would have 
_ refused it, and 31 per cent were undecided. Seventy-five per 
cent, however, believed that the public considered CPS men 
more sincere because they worked without pay, while 17 per 
cent thought it made no difference. 

Selective Service supported the NSBRO in a program of 
obtaining workmen’s compensation insurance, but Congress 
refused to take action on several bills covering this point. 
Selective Service also favored the training of CPS men for 
foreign relief and their use abroad during the time of war. 
Again it was Congress and the State Department and not 
Selective Service that blocked this program. Selective Service 
favored the release of the frozen farm fund, which in 1947 
amounted to over $1,247,000, for charitable purposes or for 
CPS dependency, but again Congress refused to pass the neces- 
sary legislation. Finally, the money was placed in the general 
treasury from which it could not be recalled except by special 
legislation. 

The NSBRO desired greater freedom in moving men and in 
selecting special projects, but SS kept strict control over these 
areas. On the other hand, SS did co-operate in opening hospital 
work and other types of work and attempted to make work 
in the base camps meaningful to the men by providing for 
project training. All points considered, it would appear 
that SS was more liberal in its treatment of the conscientious 
objectors than was Congress, although one should add that 
Congress refused to “‘pass bills disenfranchising CO’s, refusing 
them the right to vote, to hold office, to own land. It has 
refused to abolish section 5g of the Selective Service Act, which 
would send hundreds of CO’s into the army or civil prison.’ 


The position of camp director was a most difficult one be- 
cause he was responsible not only to the church agency that 
had appointed him but also to Selective Service. As Colonel 
McLean explained, 


During nonworking hours assignees are under the control of the 
Camp Director. This individual serves in a dual capacity, being the 
representative of the church sponsoring the camp and also of Selective 
Service. As the agent of the church he is responsible for the physical - 
and spiritual welfare of the men in the camp. For Selective Service 
he carries out and enforces certain regulations such as the granting of 
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leave and furlough, accounts for the men assigned to the camp, and 
prepares various reports.1® 


The problem of administering discipline was one of the most 
dificult facing camp directors. An SS Directive, No. 7, re- 
minded them that the campers had no free time and that each 
would have to account for all his time from the day he entered 
camp until he was discharged. 


Hours of work, of rising and retiring, meals, meetings, etc., as 
well as liberty, leave and furlough are all subject to control either by 
regulations or the camp director. Furthermore, the assignee’s con- 
duct and movements while away from camp on liberty, leave or 
furlough, can be regulated and restricted. 


The director was advised in the same directive that discipline 
“may take the form of extra duty, suspension of privileges, 
restriction to camp for any period, reduction of furlough time, 
earned or to be earned, in any amount up to thirty days, ad- 
ministered singly or in combination.” The order also made 
it clear that disciplinary power rested solely with the director 
or his assistant and that the power could not be delegated. 

The rules having to do with absences from camp, the men 
living with their wives near the camp or hospital grounds, and 
the presence of cars in camp caused much trouble and a certain 
number of men violated them, preferring to take the penalty. 
One of the camp directors wrote, 


Administering an AWOL (absent without leave) was always a 
problem, for the camper usually did not feel kind toward a camp 
director when it was given even if it was obvious that the penalty 
should be administered. 


Seventy-eight per cent of the Mennonite campers from the 
six major branches answering the questionnaire, however, felt 
that the SS rules on leaves, which the MCC chose to follow 
in its camps, were satisfactory. Fifteen per cent felt they were 
too strict, and 1 per cent felt they permitted too much freedom. 
On the other hand, 45 per cent believed that the men should 
accept and obey unfair rules of SS if in so doing they were 
not forced to violate their consciences, and a smaller number 
thought they should first try to get the policy changed and 
then when that proved to be impossible obey the ruling. Five 
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per cent thought the correct attitude was to refuse to obey 


the unfair policy and thus force SS to change its regulations. 


Fourteen per cent were undecided. 

Another question was this: “Selective Service suggests some 
rules for the operation of CPS camps that limit our freedom. 
Should we follow them only where we feel we have to? Follow 
what they suggest? Restrict ourselves more than they ask to 
prove our sincerity? Undecided?” The answers were con- 
secutively: (15952, )20) dand 9 per icent: 


Problems of Camp Administration 


There were a certain number of campers who always tried to 
win from the camp directors concessions not granted by SS, and 
when they were not granted acted unkindly toward the di- 
rectors. On the other hand, there were those leaders who 
agreed with the one who wrote that directors 


. . many times were in a position where they had to deny privileges 
and restrict assignees against their own better judgment. There are 
numerous incidents where a director could not assign a man with 
conviction to a given task either because the project was shady or it 
was possibly a piddling job. ... I feel that SS should be responsible 
to finally execute and administer any policies they set. If they own a 
man’s twenty-four hour day, they should provide their own ad- 
ministration. .. . I cannot imagine Christ being a camp director in 
another program, unless He would leave Caesar’s to Caesar and go 
about the business of the Kingdom.1¢ 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find a considerable amount 
of criticism among former camp directors against the kind 
of job they tried to hold. A number of them have declared 
that they would never again serve in this dual capacity. A 
considerable number of others say they would never again 
attempt to be the spiritual leaders of the camp and at the 
same time the agents of Selective Service in the enforcement 
of rules and penalties with which they may not have been in 
accord. Many others felt a sense of frustration because the 
“lines of authority between Selective Service and the church 
were never too clearly drawn.” ) 

In replies from several score of former camp directors, the 
problem of maintaining good relations with the technical 
agencies was often named as one of the most perplexing ones. 
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Some of the agency men were army-trained men who were 
accustomed to issuing arbitrary orders and who thought of 
their men only as numbers. Some looked upon the men as 
slave labor; others decided to take it out on the men because 
they disliked their philosophy. To win the confidence of these 
men and to formulate a smoothly functioning plan was not 
easy. In some instances, the directors lost their influence with 
the assignees because they made common cause with the agency 
men and did not satisfactorily present their grievances to the 
project superintendents. Sometimes the complaint came from 
the technical agency that the directors were championing the 
cause of the assignee and, therefore, did not adequately carry 
out the instructions of SS. This task of standing between the 
two and properly interpreting each group’s interests was one 
of the most delicate camp directors had to undertake. 

The problem of maintaining the morale and the spiritual 
life of the camps was, however, listed most often as number one 
by the camp directors. Because this was one of their primary 
tasks they felt most keenly their inadequacies and their failures 
at this point. Although the statistics quoted in the chapter - 
on the religious life of the camps showed that 53 per cent 
of the men questioned felt that the significance of their devo- 
tional life had increased in CPS and 38 per cent believed it 
had remained the same, while only 5 per cent thought it had 
decreased, there was, nevertheless, a general lowering of 
standards and morals among a goodly number of men. Many 
directors felt that the church had not provided for the spir- 
itual needs of the men nearly as adequately as it had provided 
for their physical needs. Almost half of the assignees answer- 
ing the evaluation questionnaire felt that their home congre- 
gations did not understand their experiences in camp as well as 
they should have done. 

The problems of spiritual life and camp morale were closely 
related. One director stated that in the base camp ‘‘the prob- 
lem was largely that of morale which an unchallenging work 
program always beat down. Out of this grew or tended to 
srow such things as sick lists, eagerness to transfer, and a 
standing discontent.’”’ Given a man who is immature spir- 
itually, who has been taken away from the sheltering influence 
of his home, and who lacks vision concerning the significance 
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of the work he is doing or the testimony he is giving, place 
him in a job that seems to be ‘‘made work,” with little point to 
it, and have him work for several years without even the stimu- 
lation of pay, even the best of camp directors found it very 
difficult to inspire such a camper as this and to keep his morale 
from declining. In addition to this, if he happened to work 
or room with chronic gripers the stage was set for moral and 
spiritual decline. Only those who have talked with dozens 
of camp directors and have read their letters of deep concern 
can grasp how completely this problem overshadowed all 
others in their thinking and their prayers. 

The difficulties mentioned above which immature Christians 
had to face were so great that it is not surprising that mani- 
festations of undesirable results were present in all camps and 
among all branches of the church. In fact, it would be difficult 
to say that any one branch had a better record than others. For 
that reason only one or two camp directors in a list of several 
score offered the proposal of segregating the various Mennon- 
ite groups as a partial solution of the problem. On the other 
hand, a considerable number felt that groups like Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and the Russian Molokans on the whole had a de- 
cidedly detrimental influence upon camp morale and in the 
future should not be admitted unless they gave proof of their 
sympathy with the basic Mennonite position and of their will- 
ingness to co-operate. 

There were great differences in the backgrounds of the 
several dozen denominations and even of the different Men- 
nonite groups represented in the MCC camps. There were 
many college and graduate school men and many who had 
not completed the eighth grade. One of the major problems 
of camp administration was to help these two groups under- 
stand each other and to establish high ideals of tolerance. 
There were also those who came from an urban background 
and those who had lived on the farm. There were extremes 
in religious views from the literalism of those Amish who be- 
lieved that taking pictures was breaking the Ten Command- 
ments to various shades of liberalism including the extreme 
that objected to the preaching of the atonement or denied 
the deity of Christ. The great majority, however, were con- 
servative in theology although even these at times divided 
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into groups on questions of doctrine. To devise a religious 
and educational program that would obtain the support of the 
largest possible number of men was not the least of the tasks 
facing the camp administration. 

Remarkable adjustments, however, took place as is shown 
in the quotation below. 


In one camp a thirty-year-old Ph.D. (a teacher with foreign study 
and teaching experience) bunked beside a twenty-year-old farm boy ; 
they were the best of friends and each found in the other certain ad- 
mirable traits which the other did not possess. In another dormitory 
in the same camp, a young personnel assistant with several years’ 
experience in chain grocery management slept beside an Amish boy 
who admitted freely that the first trip outside his home county came 
to him on the day he left for his preinduction physical.17 


The men who found these adjustments difficult and who did 
not have the spiritual maturity to take a constructive and posi- 
tive approach to camp problems found only frustration and 
resorted to various devices to relieve boredom. It may have 
been card playing, drinking, defying the camp staff, showing 
unco-operativeness on the project, stealing food from the 
kitchens, or refusing to attend religious services. 

A considerable number of men who had never smoked began 
the habit in camp; in many instances, no doubt, for the above 
reasons. Since most of the Mennonite churches from which 
the men came disapproved of the use of tobacco, an attempt 
was made to discourage the habit among the campers. In 
some cases smoking was prohibited on the camp grounds, and 
in other cases a compromise was made, allowing the men to 
use one building as a smoking place. In some instances it was 
even impossible to stop the practice in the dormitories where 
the greater number of men found the habit obnoxious. In one 
instance when a camper began smoking in one of the barracks 
a group of men quietly picked him up, carried him to the 
door, and tossed him outside. That solved the problem in 
this particular dormitory. A number of directors, however, 
listed smoking as one problem they were unable to solve to the 
satisfaction of everyone concerned. 

Elmer Ediger, in reviewing five years of CPS, divides its 
history into three periods. The first period, 1941-42, was 
that of optimism and momentum, the second, 1943-44, was 
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the period of maturity and the peak program, while 1945-46 
was the time of disorganization and growing cynicism. The 
beginning of the special projects boosted camp morale con- 
siderably, for it gave the opportunity to transfer away from 
‘made work”’ to jobs more closely related to immediate human 
needs. Although this new emphasis was welcomed by both the 
church agencies and the campers, it produced a set of new 
problems. The leaders of the base camps as well as the older 
men were soon drawn off, leaving immature and inexperienced 
men in the base camps. Under these conditions the educational, 
religious, and work program of the base camps deteriorated. 
Many assignees remaining in the base camps, hoping their turn 
would soon come to be transferred to a better project, did not 
settle down to adjust themselves to their situation and to 
throw themselves into the work of the camp, but rather re- 
mained discontented. Work superintendents found their most 
able men being transferred soon after they had them trained 
and complained loudly about this practice and in some instances 
refused to give their consent to the transfers. They blamed 
the church agencies for keeping the men agitated about the 
possibilities of transfers to special projects so that they did 
not take interest in learning the value and significance of the 
base camp projects. 

In the last part of the CPS program when special projects 
were closed, the war had ended, the older men were demobil- 
ized, younger men were drafted, and camp staffs were changed 
continually, the morale of the campers sank to the lowest level 
of the six-year period. It was then that discipline cases multi- 
plied, and that the technical agencies complained bitterly of the 
poor work record of the men. It is a period in CPS history 
for which the church must penitently assume a share of re- 
sponsibility, as it was only in the very last part of the program 
that she placed into effect a plan for an adequate spiritual 
ministry. The camp directors who went through the trying 
experiences of this last period are the ones who would be 
reluctant ever again to accept the responsibility of camp leader- 
ship. 

In some areas a major concern of the camp administration 
was how to maintain good public relations. Special problems 
that existed in certain camps were discussed in connection with 
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the history of the camps. Surprisingly few difficult situations 
arose and the spirit of tolerance manifested by the American 
people was a happy surprise to those who remembered the 
intolerance of the World War I period. A series of three 
surveys by Dr. Leo P. Crespi of Princeton University’s psy- 
chology department showed that the majority of the public 
was even friendly toward CO’s. The study showed also that 


in the national sampling of the public’s approval or disapproval, 
Dr. Crespi discovered that nearly one fifth approved of CO’s, ie., 
either agreed with them or thought there should be CO’s... . 


Education proved to be the most important variable, the study 
showed, with almost twice as many among the college educated 
approving of CO’s as among those who had only a grammar school 
education. 


... three fourths of the public think the government should provide 
wages, family allotments, and support for CO’s.1® 


Women and CPS 


The story of the CPS wives must be told in connection with 
the study of morale and public relations. Hundreds of wives 
followed their husbands to camp and obtained jobs in the near- 
by cities. Camp directors were divided in their reaction to this 
trend. Married men whose wives lived near by found it difficult 
to enter into the off-work hours’ program of the camps. As 
often as they possibly could, many obtained liberties and leaves 
even when this meant missing classes, programs by visiting 
lecturers, and religious services. On the other hand, it is 
perhaps an accurate guess that these men did better work on 
the projects than those whose wives and babies were hundreds 
of miles away. Camp directors felt, however, that these men 
were not making their proper contribution to the community 
life of the camp. Often, too, they were the ones that insisted 
most strenuously upon privileges beyond those allowed by Se- 
lective Service rules. 

Having said this, one must hasten to pay a deep tribute 
to these wives who were willing to endure public criticism, 
privation, and hardship in order to remain true to their own 
and their husbands’ convictions. No one has told this story 
better than Aganetha Fast who in 1944 was a traveling matron 
in Mennonite CPS camps. Concerning CPS wives she wrote, 
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In nearly all of the camps and units, I have found also quite a few 
of the CPS men’s wives. They numbered from 15 to 55 at a camp. 
They have left homes and home environment to be near their husbands. 
Some have left beautiful and modern homes. It was not infrequent to 
find a home having to sell all their livestock, nail up their house, and 
rent the land to a merciful neighbor. As they move close to the camp, 
they live in primitive homes and surroundings with their tiny tots. 
Some have as many as four children. In most cases I found them liv- 
ing in only one tiny room; on the third story, in a dark basement, a 
barn, or in tourist cabins. Some have better housing conditions and a 
few have regular homes. Most of the wives are working. Some left 
paying positions as stenographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, or in- 
structors in schools. They now serve in grocery stores, laundries, in 
dentist offices, in restaurants and hotels as cooks, waitresses, and maids, 
and in private homes as maids and housekeepers. They are bearing it 
bravely without complaint. A few are rather satisfied to live self- 
centered and narrow lives; sort of just “we two and no more.” Others 
take great interest in people and the needs about them and are only too 
eager to be of help to others. These also contribute much to camp life. 
Most of them are desirous to let their light shine for the cause for 
which they and their husbands stand. Much could be said along that 
line. There are great possibilities of a testimony for Christ among 
these women with their families. 


In many instances the wives visited the camps on week ends, 
bringing the feminine influence to bear upon camp life and 
making the Sunday morning services seem more natural. An 
article in the January, 1945, Pike View Peace News, after 
explaining how one after the other camper went home on his 
furlough unmarried and returned with a wife, reported, 


Especially did they notice the change in the Sunday morning 
church services. Up to then there had been only a number of low 
bass voices in the church singing; but that picture was completely 
changed with the sweet blending of feminine voices among the other 
low voices. Also there was a less lonely feeling at the Sunday dinner 
table because it seemed more like home with a mixed group par- 
ticipating at the meal. ... 


By now CPS is well over three years old and you should attend 
one of our Sunday morning church services and hear the very young 
voices that join in our singing. They range all the way from a few 
months old to three and four years. This makes the campers feel 
more and more as though they were in their home churches and 
definitely does boost the morale. 

Possibly one of the biggest factors why there are so many wives 
here in Colorado Springs is because of the camp being so near to town 
and the numerous jobs available for the wives. The city seems to be 
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quite receptive to the wives. This partially accounts for the fact that 
we have 55 married men in this camp and about 40 of these men have 
their wives living in Colorado Springs. 


Thus we say that the wives and children of the campers here in 
#£5 are a definite asset to our camp morale, helping in church serv- 
ices and other camp activities. 


That these wives gave a good account of themselves in the 
city and helped establish good public relations is proved by the 
fact that in Colorado Springs advertisements appeared almost 
daily ‘for Mennonite wives or ladies, with children or without, 
to work in private homes.” 


Especially difficult was the position of the wives of men not 
from the historic peace churches. Often because the parents 
of both the husband and the wife were not in sympathy with 
the CO position, they received no financial aid from home and 
thus found it extremely difficult to make a living. Most of 
them were reluctant to ask for dependency aid since the peace 
churches often were already paying the husband’s camp 
expenses. The price they had to pay to remain true to their 
convictions on the average was much higher than that paid 
by the Mennonite camper, who in the great majority of 
cases had the support of his family, his friends, and his church. 


Contributing greatly to the CPS program were those women 
who volunteered to serve as nurses, dietitians, and matrons. 
They added a feminine influence to camp life, which was 
deeply appreciated by the men, and in many instances their 
contribution to camp morale was outstanding. Special mention 
should be made of the work of Mrs. Harry Martens, who 
visited the wives living near the western camps and of Mrs. 
J. N. Byler, who visited the wives in the eastern hospital units. 


As an illustration of the contribution of the women to a 
particular camp, those at Placerville entertained the men 
in camp, Sunday night, December 17, 1944, by presenting a 
Christmas program. Present were about twenty wives and 
several girl friends. In November the wives and girl friends 
of the men in camp organized a CO club which met every 
two weeks. The group planned programs and entertainment 
for the campers. A project was undertaken to supply aprons 
to the men working in the kitchen. 
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The Akron Office 


Supervising the administration of the CPS camps and 
special projects was the Akron, Pennsylvania, office of the 
Mennonite Central Committee. Henry A. Fast of Newton, 
Kansas, was appointed general director of the MCC camps 
in November, 1940, serving until September, 1943. As the 
number of camps increased, Dr. Fast needed help in his work 
and so in the April 18, 1942, MCC meeting, Albert Gaeddert, 
camp director at Colorado Springs, was appointed to be as- 
sistant to the general director, with particular responsibility 
for the work west of the Mississippi. 


On July 11, 1942, M. C. Lehman was appointed assistant 
director east of the Mississippi. With the resignation of Henry 
Fast as general director of MCC camps, Orie O. Miller was 
appointed to that position in September, 1943. At that time 
Albert Gaeddert came to the MCC headquarters to assume 
the office of assistant general director, sharing the work with 
John H. Mosemann, who was named assistant general director 
of the eastern region, replacing M. C. Lehman. 


“At the same time, September 16, 1943; three regional di- 
rectors were appointed. These were: 


Rufus Franz, West Coast (Belton to Three Rivers) ; Harry Martens, 
Rocky Mountain area west of Denison; R. L. Hartzler, Middle West 
to Pennsylvania. The eastern region coincides with the area for 
which John H. Mosemann is responsible as assistant general director. 


Later Phil Frey was appointed regional director of the area for 
which Mosemann had been responsible. 


In May, 1944, Harry E. Martens was appointed to succeed 
Frey as regional director east of Ohio. At the same time 
Ralph Beechy was named regional director of the central 
states and Erwin E. Goering of the Rocky Mountain region. 
When Harry E. Martens was asked to go to Puerto Rico, 
Goering became regional director of the eastern states. At 
the same time, March, 1945, David H. Suderman was ap- 
pointed Rocky Mountain regional director to succeed Goering. 
In March, 1946, the MCC executive committee approved 
Walter R. Eicher as regional director of the central states and 
Vincent J. Krabill to succeed Jesse J. Harder, who had been 
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appointed regional director of the Rocky Mountain area in 
December, 1945. Henry T. Reimer succeeded Krabill in June, 
1946. By June 1, 1946, the Pacific coast region had been di- 
vided, with Rufus Franz in charge of the Montana-Oregon 
region and Arthur Jost of the California region. By September 
there were only two regional directors, Walter Eicher and 
Henry T. Reimer. Then during October and November there 
was only one, the Rocky Mountain regional director, Henry 
T. Reimer. 

When John H. Mosemann resigned his position’ as as- 
sistant general director in’ January, 1944, Albert Gaeddert 
became general director and served in that capacity for over 
two years. Upon the resignation of Gaeddert in March, 1946, 
Erwin C. Goering was appointed acting general director of 
Mennonite CPS. Goering served until June 1, 1946, when 
Elmer Ediger became general director. Ediger remained in 
this position until CPS ended in 1947. In May, 1946, Paul 
A. Albrecht became the assistant director, working with Ediger 
in the Akron office. Albrecht was followed as assistant 
director by Arthur Jost, who served in that position a few 
months in the latter part of 1946. 

In March, 1942, assignee Otto Sommers was transferred to 
Akron to serve as secretary to General director Fast, the 
first assignee at the headquarters. Soon other assignees were 
added to the Akron staff, Emil Thiessen in April, Esko Loe- 
wen in July and Mark Moyer in August, until at the height of 
the program there were approximately sixty administrators, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, cooks, and other helpers working 
for the MCC in the Akron offices, which had now spread from 
the Headquarters building into several additional near-by 
houses. | 

Assignee Robert Kreider was transferred to Akron to assist 
in the supervision of the educational program of the camps 
by action of the MCC in October, 1942, and assignee Ray- 
mond Schlichting was named camp auditor with headquarters 

in Akron in November. John Snyder was appointed controller 
_ of the CPS budget and general assistant to the financial section 
of the Headquarters office in December, 1942. Assignee Elmer - 
Ediger was appointed to succeed Robert Kreider in May, 1943, 
and at the same time assignee Irvin Richert was appointed to 
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take charge of the headquarters’ personnel records and as- 
signee Royal Snyder to be assistant to Mrs. J. N. Byler. As- 
signee Irvin Horst was appointed in September, 1943, to 
succeed assignee Grant Stoltzfus as publicity director. Stoltz- 
fus’ original assignment had begun in October, 1941. As- 
signee Carl Yoder was given charge of the stenographic 
service at Akron by action of the MCC in December, 1943. 
Others who received appointments by action of the executive 
board of the MCC are listed in the appendix. 

The directors located at Akron had the assistance of secre- 
taries who took care of their routine correspondence and 
office duties, thus releasing them for periodical visits to the 
camps and special projects. The home canning project also 
required several persons at Akron. When this program was 
transformed into a material aid for foreign relief project, 
CPS men were transferred to Akron to assist in the warehouses 
and in the shipping of goods. 


Akron became the headquarters for Mennonite CPS be- 
cause the office of the executive secretary of the MCC, Orie 
O. Miller, had been located at that place previously. An east- 
ern office was advantageous because of its proximity to Wash- 
ington and New York. 


An important part of the work at Akron was publicity. 
As the CPS program developed in its early stages, releases 
were sent to Mennonite periodicals and to MCC members. 
In the 1940 annual meeting it was decided that a more sys- 
tematic plan for publicity should be adopted. Beginning 
in January, 1941, therefore, the ‘Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee Headquarters Letter’? was sent out every few weeks 
to a small, selected mailing list. A mimeographed letter of 
from eight to twelve pages, it presented the latest relief and 
CPS news and was not for publication. 


From September, 1942, through January, 1945, the Akron 
ofice mimeographed twenty-five “Pulse Letters,” bringing to- 
gether news from the various camps. Its purpose was, 


. . . to create an avenue for fellowship among the units, to get an 
intimate picture of camp life and camp problems in each unit, to 
share experiences and opinions between the various camps and 
between the administration of the program and the campers. 
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The “Mennonite Central Committee Civilian Public Service 
News Letter” was first issued on July 6, 1942, ‘‘to serve as a 
medium of expression between M.C.C. headquarters and the 
camps on issues of general interest.’”” A mimeographed letter 
of from four to eight pages, it appeared irregularly, number 
9 appearing January 8, 1942. Numbers 10 through 18 appeared 
in a printed format. With number 19, the name was changed 
to “Mennonite Central Committee News Letter,” as of June 
22, 1943. Volume 2, Number 2, July 22, 1943, became the 
‘‘Mennonite Central Committee Bulletin.” Volume IV, Num- 
ber 1, July 8, 1945, was now the ‘‘Mennonite CPS Bulletin.” 
The last printed issue of this biweekly paper was dated No- 
vember 8, 1945. The next issue, November 16, 1945, was a 
weekly mimeographed paper called ‘‘CPS Bulletin.” The last 
issue, Volume VI, Number 14, was dated March 25, 1947. 


Training Schools and Conferences 


One objective of the administrators of Mennonite CPS was 
to keep the camp staffs and campers well informed concerning 
MCC policies and concerns. In spite of various kinds of 
publicity, misunderstandings arose and the men out in the field 
were not always kept sufficiently well informed of the develop- 
ments at the headquarters office. A very successful attempt 
to remedy this situation was the assistant directors’ training 
school at Akron and at Washington in the fall of 1942. This 
corps of educational directors, after having studied at first- 
hand the work at Akron and having had the opportunity to 
study together and to discuss with the MCC leaders their con- 
cerns and their vision of what CPS could be, took to the base 
camps an enthusiasm for the program that did much to build 
morale in the coming months. At the same time the men re- 
ceived a new picture of the work of the NSBRO, Selective 
Service, and the government agencies employing the men. 

So successful was this school that it was followed by one for 
camp directors, hospital leaders, and potential directors, in 
February, 1943. During the next four years many conferences 
of directors, educational directors, hospital unit leaders, busi- 
ness managers, and dietitians were held. To list only a few, 
a third directors’ training school was held in May, 1943; an 
educational directors’ conference at North Newton, Kansas, 


26 
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in October, 1943; a NSBRO hospital conference in Phila- 
delphia, January, 1944; a regional directors’ conference at 
Akron, February, 1944, and again in May, 1944; a relief 
training conference, Winona Lake, Indiana, June, 1944; an 
educational directors’ conference, Newton, Kansas, August, 
1944; a dietitians’ and business managers’ conference at Grot- 
toes, August, 1944; a dairy supervisors’ conference, Washing- 
ton, August, 1944; a mental hospital conference at Sideling 
Hill, September, 1944; a regional directors’ conference, Go- 
shen, Indiana, November, 1944; a directors’ conference, 
Denison camp, November, 1944; and a relief training units 
educational directors’ conference, Akron, Pennsylvania, De- 


cember, 1944. 
These conferences arranged by the MCC Akron staff did 


much to unify the program, give it direction, and enlarge the 
vision. When one remembers that Mennonite CPS involved 
the welfare of approximately five thousand campers and that 
over $3,000,000 was spent on the program, these somewhat 
frequent meetings appear to have been indispensable. The 
value of the conference method of arriving at decisions was one 
of the important lessons learned by the camp administration 
through the CPS experience. 


Demobilization 


One of the major factors contributing to the low morale of 
the final months of CPS was the uncertainty concerning the 
demobilization program. As early as April, 1943, CPS as- 
signees over thirty-eight could be transferred to the CO Re- 
serve provided they obtained employment on farms. On April 


24, 1945, it was announced that all army enlisted men forty- | 


two years old and over were to be discharged. This ruling 
was extended to CPS and affected ten men in CPS. When a 
point system of discharge from the army was announced, 
Selective Service planned to follow a somewhat similar plan 
for CPS assignees. On May 25, SS announced a point system 
for CPS, under which approximately four hundred men in 
MCC camps would have had sufficient points for release. 
In June the decision to discharge CPS men forty years of age 
and over was announced. 
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Before the point system was put into operation, however, the 
Winstead Bill introduced in Congress as a result of pressure 
exerted by the Veterans of Foreign Wars would have prevented 
the discharge of any CPS men under the Selective Service 
plan of points. SS, therefore, postponed its CPS demobili- 
zation plan until Congress decided what its policy was to be. 

As a result of a conference between Colonel Kosch, Con- 
gressman Winstead, Paul French, and others, Winstead agreed 
to withdraw his bill. 

It was agreed that plans for the demobilization of the conscientious 
objectors would be carried forward without the use of the point system 
and in such a manner that these men would not be discharged more 
rapidly nor under more favorable circumstances than men in military 
service. It was agreed further that the principal basis for discharge 
would be the length of service of the men in the C.P.S. camps.’ 


The CPS Bulletin then reported that the first length-of- 
service releases in MCC-CPS were received at Akron on No- 
vember 14, 1945. As of that date a total of 118 men had 
been released from Mennonite CPS on the basis of age and 
length of service. This number was about 24 per cent of the 
total in Mennonite camps and units. The next SS announce- 
ment stated that men thirty-eight years old, those thirty-five 
to thirty-seven with two years of service, and those with four 
years of service by December 31 could take their physical 
examinations for release beginning November 26, 1945. Be- 
ginning with January, 1946, all those who had completed three 
years of service by June 15 were to be released by the end 
of June. Between the beginning of systematic releases on Sep- 
tember 21, 1945, and the end of February 1, 1946, a total 
of 1,350 men were released from MCC-CPS. 

From time to time the qualifications for discharge were 
made less difficult so that a steady stream of CPS men were 
demobilized. As of July 1, 1946, for instance, all those who 
had completed twenty-four months of service on or before 
June 30, and any assignee who had completed twenty-one 
months of service and was the father of a dependent child, were 
eligible for release. During the closing months of CPS 
those who had served eighteen months became eligible for 
release. When CPS finally closed in March, 1947, there were 


less than one hundred men left in the Mennonite camps. 
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Not only did the demobilization program produce restless- 
ness in the camps, but it also deprived the program of trained 
leaders. As all of the older men had been discharged, only 
young men were left to fill the positions on the camp staffs. 
In a few cases, however, older men remained after their dis- 
charge. The March 20, 1946, MCC executive committee made 
thirty-six appointments to CPS positions; the May 17 meet- 
ing, twenty-four appointments; and the September 14 meet- 
ing, twenty-two appointments. This rapid turnover is part 
of the explanation for the decline of CPS standards during 
1946. 


CPS Records 


As the camps began to close, the question of the disposition 
of the CPS records presented itself. In the October, 1945, 
MCC meeting, ‘“‘it was moved and passed that CPS archives be 
assembled at the Akron headquarters. .. .”’ It was also agreed 
that the MCC would ‘not consider a merger of our CPS 
archives with the other agencies and NSBRO archives.” The 
records of the closed MCC camps and units were, therefore, 
brought to the MCC headquarters in Akron, Pennsylvania. 
The inactive NSBRO records were turned over to the peace 
library of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

In the December 15, 1945, MCC executive committee meet- 
ing, a two-story office and archives building was authorized 
to be erected near the Akron Menno House. When the build- 
ing was completed in 1946, the MCC-CPS records were de- 
posited in the first story of the new building. 


Government Camps 


Government as well as church agency camps were included © 
in the original plans for CPS. As Selective Service was not 
prepared to finance government camps, only church camps 
were established prior to July, 1943. During the first part of 
CPS history, the NSBRO had discouraged government camps, 
although later it became apparent that there was a growing 
interest in them among the assignees. In response to letters 
and petitions for government camps, the NSBRO conducted 
a poll in the summer of 1942 to learn how many men were in- 
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terested in transferring to a government camp. With only 
sixty men indicating an interest, the NSBRO took no action 
at that time. By the summer of 1943, it was believed there 
were enough men interested to justify the establishment of a 
government camp. Accordingly, on July 1, 1943, Selective 
Service opened a Bureau of Reclamation camp at Mancos, 
Colorado. 

Various motives were responsible for men transferring 
to the government camp. Some of the men wished to relieve 
the churches of the responsibility for their support, believing 
it was the duty of the government to carry the expenses of 
camp operations. It was soon learned, however, that some 
had transferred to the government camp in order to protest 
against conscription “by disrupting and obstructing the camp 
administration and work project as much as possible.’’”° Others 
transferred because they had hoped they would enjoy certain 
liberties in a government camp which were not permitted in 
church camps. Others, no doubt, felt frustrated in the church 
camps and their discontent drove them to trying a new kind of 
camp. There were also a number who hoped they would be 
able to get medical discharges in government camps; in Febru- 
ary and March, 1944, twenty-five men at Mancos were granted 
their discharges. 


As the number of men at Mancos increased in the fall of 
1943, a second government camp was opened at Lapine, Ore- 
gon. This camp was taken over from the Mennonites who had 
been operating it successfully and who were reluctant to trans- 
fer it. A number of the Mennonites remained at Lapine for 
the first month to assist in getting the project under way. 
Opposition to the camp administration at Lapine, similar to 
that at Mancos, ‘“‘developed at once, organized by some of the 
same people. However, having knowledge of the conditions 
at Mancos enabled the camp director to be better prepared 
to meet the situation.”*! Some of the men at Lapine became 
artists 


at getting exercise from lifting their axes and letting them fall without 
cutting down half a tree a day. Men would stand for many minutes 
with axes poised while engaged in conversation. They desired to 
show their foremen and the rest of the world that conscription is an 
unworkable, inhuman system. They avoided doing a whit more work 
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than necessary to prevent prosecution by such techniques as involving 
their foremen in endless questions about what tree to cut first, how 
high to cut it, how to hold the axe, when to let it fall, etc. They 
insisted their conscriptors would have to do their thinking for them.” 


In May, 1944, a third government camp, at Germfask, 
Michigan, was announced. 


Nonco-operators, men chronically reporting to sick call, men with 
psychiatric ailments, agitators, and general troublemakers made up 
the list of transfers from Mancos and Lapine.*8 


Because of the attitude of some of the assignees, the Germ- 
fask camp received much unfavorable newspaper publicity, and 
in May, 1945, the camp was closed, the men being moved to a 
new camp at Minersville, California. 


After the government camps were opened, the MCC no 
longer accepted non-Mennonite assignees unless they expressed 
a preference for a Mennonite camp, a policy which was appre- 
ciated by the men in the MCC camps. In some instances men | 
who refused to co-operate in the church camps were transferred 
to government camps by Selective Service. 


The number of Mennonites in government camps was never 
very large. In October, 1945, there were 482 men in govern- 
ment camps, of which seventeen were Mennonites. In addition 
to the camps mentioned above, the government at that time 
was administering a unit in the mental hospital at Middleton, 
Connecticut, and one under the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Twelve Mennonites were in Mancos, three in Lapine, and 
two in Minersville, California, in January, 1946. 


Mennonites in Non-Mennonite Camps 


More than fifty Mennonites were serving in non-Men- 
nonite camps in 1945. Some chose to serve in these camps be- 
cause of the type of work and training offered, as was true, 
for instance, of some who joined the Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital unit and the Duke University Hospital unit. There were 
others who preferred the geographical locations of the non- 
Mennonite camps. A few were dissatisfied with the admin- 
istration of MCC camps and for that reason chose to serve 
under another agency. The MCC reported the following dis- 
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tribution of Mennonite men in other camps, for November 


eel Oa 5s 


No. 21 Cascade Locks, Oregon 4 
26 Alexian Brothers Hospital 14 
27 Orlando, Florida 1 


34 Bowie, Maryland badaaiiy 34-D-s) 54 


43 Castaner, Puerto Rico L 
61 Duke University ‘Hospital 7 
76 Glendora, California 1 
80 Lyons, New Jersey 2 
82 Newtown, Connecticut “4 
100 BSC, New Jersey i 
114 Mt. ‘Weather, Virginia 2 
115 Minneapolis, Minnesota 3 
129 Spring City, Pennsylvania 1 
134 Belden, California l 
140 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 3 
149 Olustee, Florida 1 

Government Camps 19 


Mennonites in Prison 


More than forty Mennonites were tried and coniiceed 
in the Federal courts for violating the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940. This figure, however, is not large when 
compared to the more than 4500 Mennonite conscientious 
objectors who complied with the law by serving in Civilian 
Public Service or compared with the nearly 1000 other re- 
ligious conscientious objectors, exclusive of the Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, who had violated the law previous to the Presi- 
dent’s Amnesty of December 23, 1947. 

The largest single group of Mennonite violaters were mem- 
bers of the Old Order (Wisler) Mennonite churches living in 
eastern Pennsylvania and known locally as the Wenger Men- 
nonites. In the eighteen nineties, a conservative element in 
the Mennonite Church of eastern Pennsylvania formed a 
separate body that opposed many of the innovations recently 
introduced in the larger group. Since that date there has been 
only a minimum of co-operation between the two branches, 
the conservative group holding itself strictly aloof from the 
larger branch. When their young men, therefore, faced the 
problem of whether they should go to camps administered 
by the MCC, influential leaders advised them ‘‘to have nothing 
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to do with such camps, and gave these sound Scriptural reasons 
as... proof, because such camps are administered by such 
Mennonites from whom we have twice withdrawn [and] be- 
cause we believe their ways of life and worship will not hold 
out,’ according to the explanation of David B. Hoover in 
his pamphlet 4 Testimony of the Truth, published by him at 
Ephrata, Pennsylvania, in 1948. 

Besides the above argument, which was the most widely 
given reason for their refusal to accept induction into CPS 
camps, their leaders also contended that the government had 
no right to take a Christian away from his calling and his 


profession in order to place him in work to which he did not. 


feel called and the worth of which to society would be less 
than of that which he could give on his own farm. These men 
did not object to registration, which to their minds consisted 
merely of giving the government certain information that it 
requested. They did, however, object to conscription of their 
bodies and felt it would be a sin voluntarily to go to the camps 
when the government ordered them to do so. If, however, the 
government took them by force, they would not resist. 
Consequently when six of their young men were ordered to 
go to a CPS camp in the latter part of 1941, they failed to 
report. A Federal judge later suspended their two-year 
sentences and the six men were taken to the Sideling Hill CPS 
camp on probation for three years. The men were not happy in 
the camp; they wrote a letter to their bishop, Joseph O. 
Wenger, explaining that they could not feel themselves to be in 
brotherly harmony with any of their number who would vol- 
untarily go to a CPS camp since in the camp there was “nothing 
but a fulfilling of the lust of the eye and the lust of the flesh and 
the pride of life.”* In the meantime the six men kept as aloof 
as possible from the camp life program. After serving a little 
more than two years of their three-year sentences, they were 
discharged from probation by the Federal Court but were 
advised to remain in camp. The men, however, chose to leave 
camp and returned to their Lancaster County homes. A coun- 
ty draft board then reclassified them IV-E and they were 
ordered to report to Camp Grottoes, which they refused 
to obey. On September 18, 1944, the six were sentenced to. 
prison terms in the Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, penitentiary. 
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These six men were included in the list of 1523 Selective 
Service Act violaters who in President Truman’s Amnesty of 
December 23, 1947, were granted full pardon and a restoration 
of the political, civil and other rights of which they had been 
deprived. 

In January, 1943, six other Old Order (Wenger) Men- 
nonites were sentenced to the Lewisburg prison for refusing to 
report toa CPS camp. After the men had served three months 
of their terms, they were freed under a new Selective Service 
regulation that made them eligible for deferment as agricul- 
tural workers. Soon after their return to their Lancaster 
County homes, the men were reclassified IV-E, which made 
them liable once more for assignment to CPS camps. Two of 
the men later reported to CPS but none were given second 
prison sentences. 

At least twenty-three of the forty Mennonites who served 
prison terms were from the Old Order Mennonites of eastern 
Pennsylvania. All but a few of these served their terms in the 
Lewisburg prison. One of the men declared to a newspaper 
reporter that they were ‘‘treated fine” at Lewisburg. Prison 
oficials praised their Mennonite prisoners and found them to 
be excellent workers, fully co-operative and dependable in the 
work program of the prison farms. Not all of the drafted men 
from the Old Order Mennonite churches refused to go to CPS. 
The fact that some of the leaders of the Wenger Mennonites 
would not place under church censure those who chose to 
go to CPS instead of to prison led to a division in this small 
branch, the minority group which upheld the prison position 
withdrawing from the others. It is believed, however, that 
nearly all of both groups would serve prison sentences if 
drafted rather than to go to CPS camps. 

No Mennonites were sent to prison for refusing to register, 
although one young man after registering decided he had 
violated a principle and repudiated his registration. He served 
a short prison sentence. Another young man was released from 
CPS and reclassified II-C to help his father on the farm. When 
the father died and the farm was sold, he enrolled for a 
ministerial course in college and applied for a ministerial 
deferment without previously having notified his local board 
of the change in his plans. He was given a three-year term 
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in the Texarkana correctional institution but was paroled in 
less than one year from the time of his conviction. Another 
man was refused a IV-E because he had worked in a defense 
plant, although not in defense work. When he failed to report 
for induction into the army, he was given a three-year term 
in the Milan, Michigan, correctional institution but was pa- 
roled in approximately six months. Another man was denied a 
IV-E but failed to appear for his hearing. When he did not 
report for induction into the army, he was given an eighteen- 
month term in the E] Reno, Oklahoma, reformatory. At the 
end of half his term he was paroled to a hospital where he 
served as an X-ray technician. One young man who transferred 
from CPS to noncombatant service, was given twenty years at 
hard labor when he refused to clean’a latrine, attend classes, 
and go on guard duty. After serving in two prisons, he was 
paroled back to CPS. 

In at least seven cases, local boards denied the men their 
IV-E’s because they doubted the sincerity of the registrants. 
In these instances, the men had not been members of Men- 
nonite churches at the time of their registration or had joined 
only shortly before. A few of these men had been raised in 
Amish homes where the average age at the time of joining 
the church is considerably higher than in other churches. When 
ordered to report to the army, these men failed to appear 
and chose to suffer the stigma of prison sentences rather than 
to violate their consciences. At least six of these men were 
pardoned in President Truman’s Amnesty of 1947. Several 
other Mennonites received prison sentences because of their 
ignorance of the law’s provisions for conscientious objectors 
and one because of his ignorance of CPS camps. Besides the 
Wenger young men from Pennsylvania, there were Mennonites 
in prison from at least nine other states. The list includes one 
from Oklahoma, two from Kansas, five from California, 
one from Mississippi, one from Colorado, one from North 
Dakota, three from Indiana, one from Ohio, two from Vir- 
ginia, and possibly others. At least six of these were members 
of the Mennonite Church, three of the General Conference of 
the Mennonites of North America, one of the Old Order 
Amish, and four of the Church of God in Christ Mennonite. 
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Summary 


From the above it is seen that there were three chief agencies 
concerned in the operation of the CPS camps. In charge of the 
administration of the Mennonite camps and units was the 
Mennonite Central Committee. It provided directors and an 
educational and religious program for the nonworking hours of 
the men. 


The second major agency was Selective Service. It drafted 
the men, brought them to camp, and furnished and supervised 
the work program. Between Selective Service and the Men- 
nonite Central Committee was the third agency, the National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors. Camp Operations of 
Selective Service worked through the NSBRO to make its 
directives known to the church agencies administering the 
camps. In addition it served as the official channel for the 
assignment of men to camps. The MCC, on the other hand, 
generally made use of the NSBRO when it wished to make 
known its desires to Selective Service. The accompanying 
chart shows this relationship. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
AN EVALUATION OF CPS 


Did the church agencies do right in undertaking to admin- 
ister CPS? This question was answered affirmatively by a 
majority of the 634 selected men from the major branches of 
the church who answered the evaluation questionnaire. Seventy- 
two per cent thought it was wise for the churches to have 
taken this action. Seven per cent, however, felt this was unwise 
and 15 per cent were undecided.’ During the latter part of the 
CPS program when the Friends discontinued operating camps 
and when the majority of the men in the Brethren camps 
favored ending the alliance between the church agencies and 
Selective Service, the question became a controversial one in 
Mennonite camps, and the men engaged in many warm debates 
over the issue. 


Church Administration of CPS 


Those who endorsed church operation of CPS did so be- 
cause they felt that compared to the experiences of the peace 
churches in World War I, the new arrangement, although not 
perfect, offered a much more satisfactory solution to the 
problem of the conscientious objector in a warmaking world 
than did any other plan previously used in the United States. 
They pointed to the advantages of CPS under church admin- 
istration and decided that these outweighed the disadvantages. 
Among these advantages was the offering of many types of 
alternative service to the CO’s. It was the church agencies 
co-operating with Selective Service that took the initiative in 
obtaining these wider areas of service. As Carl D. Soule, 
secretary for work with Methodist CO’s, explained, 


Continuous negotiation with government officials resulted in a 
dynamic trend toward specialized service in hospitals and laboratories. 
It was church administration that caused men to be trained for relief 
in China, that set up the splendid project in Puerto Rico, that 
“cultivated” the starvation unit until it became a reality.” 


It is doubtful if this variety of services would have been 
offered under a system of government camps. Although the 
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church agencies could have made their desires known to Selec- 
tive Service, they would not have had the strategic approach 
that they enjoyed under the dual control system. 


The most important consideration, however, in causing the 
Mennonites to agree that it was wise for them to participate 
in the management of CPS was the fact that the plan gave them 
the opportunity to direct the religious and educational develop- 
ment of the men. Soule believes that the following paragraph 
giving the Mennonite position shows that the “participation 
of the historic peace churches in the program was of immeas- 
urable benefit to the men and to the nation”: 


Our church organizes and administers CPS camps and projects 
as Christian communities in which fellowship and worship, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the studying of the Word of God, and earnest 
Christian living are normal and basic experiences. It holds that the 
same high standard of Christian living must be expected in CPS as 
is expected in the home community, church, and family. It accord- 
ingly assumes responsibility for a Christian pastoral ministry and for 
the cultivation and maintenance of Christian ethical standards among 
the men under its administration as well as for the provision of a 
profitable and enriching Christian educational and recreational pro- 
gram. 


As Mr. Soule states, in the three government camps there 
was no such purpose and very little practice. 


The government considered that its duty was fulfilled when it 
supplied the men with work, food, and clothing. Direction of their 
lives through religious services, education, and recreation was beyond 
Selective Service’s purpose. It is my judgment that if the government 
had sole administration of the camps, so much dissatisfaction would 
have arisen that church participation would have been considered a 
very desirable remedy !8 


Many of those who felt that the churches should not have 
co-operated with the government in the administration of 
CPS based their argument on the thesis that conscription itself 
was an evil and that, therefore, the churches had become 
participants in this evil. Modern wars, they stated correctly, 
could scarcely be fought without conscription. It is the first 
step in the warmaking procedure. The churches, therefore, 
must oppose this evil and refuse completely any co-operation 
with the system. 
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Conscription is an evil also, they maintained, because the 
state takes a man away from his family for an extended period 
of time and forces him to leave the profession or work for 
which he has been trained and to which God has called him. It 
takes away from him freedom of choice and forces him into a 
situation where he must submit to a kind of life wholly ab- 
normal. 

The figures given above showing that the majority of Men- 
nonite CPS men questioned agreed that the church acted wisely 
in co-operating with Selective Service evidently mean that these 
men did not share the above views. It must be added, however, 
that the quality of trusting the leadership of the church and 
not questioning very critically its decisions may have been in 
part responsible for this figure rather than a deep conviction 
based upon serious grappling with the problem. At any rate, 
a considerable number of the more mature thinkers among 
the men in camp were deeply disturbed by the question and 
found it difficult to reach an entirely satisfactory answer. 


Mennonites and Conscription 


Officially the MCC and the Mennonite churches have op- 
posed military conscription not on the above grounds but rather 
because they fear that it leads to militarism with its wide 
acceptance of a war psychology and its growing encroachments 
upon freedom of conscience. They, however, would not deny 
the government the privilege of conscripting the wealth and 
_ services of its people. No governments have existed without 
the power to coerce. To advocate that the government must 
give up its power to conscript the services of its people is to 
challenge its power of coercion, which is basic to its taxing 
and law enforcing powers. In other words, a government with- 
out these powers of coercion would have to rely on persuasion 
alone. This is to advocate anarchy, which may be a desirable 
arrangement for society only if people are both wise and unself- 
ish, always willing to act for the common good. Such a plan may 
work in a society of regenerated Christian individuals but for 
unchristian society in which there will be large numbers of 
cruel, ruthless, selfish, and domineering people, the choices are 
only a government with the power of coercion or a chaotic 
society where liberties are not safe. 
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When the question of conscription faces the typical Men- 
nonite, he asks, ‘‘Conscription for what?’ He does not oppose 
the kind of “conscription” that compels him to scoop the snow 
off his sidewalks nor does he oppose working out his poll tax 
by a day or two of compulsory labor on the highway. When 
the government uses its power of coercion to get him to give 
a socially useful service to the state, he complies with the 
order. When the government drafted him to perform “work of 
national importance,’ he was willing to give this service. 

On the other hand, conscription for war, preparation for 
war, or training for war he cannot accept because he believes 
war to be contrary to the spirit and teachings of Christ. His 
first loyalty is to God and to his conscience and therefore he 
refuses to accept compulsion that would force him to violate 
his deepest conviction.* 

Mennonites, therefore, accepted CPS because it gave them 
exemption from military training, exemption from various forms of 


noncombatant service, exemption from the use of arms in combat, 
and an opportunity to perform alternative humanitarian services.® 


They submitted to conscription because it did not violate their 
consciences to perform work of national importance when 
commanded to do so by the state. They, therefore, refused to 
participate in strikes against the government, deliberate work 
slowdown programs, or any demonstrations intended primarily 
to embarrass the government in its conscription program. They 
would have agreed with Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who 
wrote, 


CO’s have struck to gain what they regard as better conditions 
or to eliminate racial discrimination. The use of the strike by men 
pledged to change conditions by love is difficult to justify. The strike 
is a form of coercion, even though it constitutes a peaceful withdrawal 
of labor power.® 


Not all of the 7 per cent who thought it unwise for the 
church agencies to help administer a conscription system 
opposed this participation because of opposition to conscrip- 
tion. Some of them looked upon this venture as a departure 
from the historic Mennonite emphasis upon the separation 
of church and state. As they saw it, the Mennonite Church, 
which so long had emphasized that Christians should not 
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serve as magistrates of the state where they would be called 
upon to enforce measures of coercion, here voluntarily and 
officially agreed to accept a position under which it appointed 
camp directors who became agents of the national government 
with power of discipline and coercion placed in their hands. 
Camp directors as agents of the government were different 
from mayors of cities only in degree but not in kind, they said. 

If only co-operative Christians had been sent to the camps, 
this power and authority would scarcely have been used and the 
issue might not have been faced. That, however, was not the 
case; many problems of discipline did arise and camp directors 
were forced to become federal discipline officers. For this 
reason, some former Mennonite camp directors favor govern- 
ment camps where the government would be completely re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of its conscription laws or camps 
in which the church would have complete control of the men. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the churches had 
not clearly foreseen this development. Their plan had been 
that the church agencies should have complete control of the 
men during their nonworking hours, which would have included 
the right to enforce the rules according to their own methods 
of discipline. Selective Service, however, gradually encroached 
upon this area of control, largely because they were very 
sensitive to public opinion which had become critical of the 
liberties enjoyed by the CO’s in contrast to those extended 
to army men. 

Some would question whether the right to supervise the 
religious and educational program of the camps was not 
bought at so high a price that the very objectives of church 
control were in part negated by this agreement to serve as 
agents of the state. In Canada where there were government 
camps, there was not this dual control, and yet the government 
permitted the churches to send in ee pastors to minister to 
the men. The Canadian system deserves additional study and 
so the last chapter is devoted to a clarification of this plan. 

It must be remembered that some of America’s leading 
Protestant ministers, such as Bishop Oxnam, consistently op- 
posed the arrangement for dual control, while at the same 
time championing the cause of freedom of conscience. The 
Friends too finally decided the alliance was an 1 unholy one and 
withdrew from it. 
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MCC Standards for a Future Program 


In a statement presented to the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee by the MCC, December 3, 1945, the view is presented, 
however, that 


a wholly government-administered program in which the church 
would have only a chaplaincy relationship similar to that now prevail- 
ing in the army, with no segregation by denominations, would be 
unsatisfactory as well as unnecessary, both to the government and to 
us. 


The MCC opposed government camps because they feared 
that in such camps great pressure would be brought upon their 
young men to transfer to military service and because in such 
camps their young men would be thrown into contact with 
various types of radicals whose influence would be dangerous. 


It was the hope of the MCC that in any future program “‘the 
federal government should assume basic administrative respon- 
sibility for an alternative service program for conscientious 
objectors” but should make adequate provision ‘‘for training 
or service projects wholly or in part under the administration 
of church agencies, and for the release of inductees to such 
projects at their request.” In other words, from the above 
one would assume that the MCC would solve the basic prob- 
lem of dual control by having the government turn over the 
men to the church agency, which would then have complete 
control of them and be able to use its own methods of redemp- 
tive discipline.’ 

By that date, the MCC had also become convinced that any 
future program of alternative service should provide pay. 
Although legally a state may require unlimited periods of 
service from its citizens without paying them, regarding this 
work as an obligation to be fulfilled in exchange for services 
rendered, as a matter of practical policy a government that 
stresses freedom can scarcely afford to follow this policy. To 
require men to work several years without pay not only pro- 
duces an unhealthy resentment in the individual which results in 
a lack of respect for the state, but in the minds of sensitive 
citizens it is too much like the labor systems of totalitarian 
governments to prevent a feeling of shame. 
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Men like Bishop Oxnam, who do not share the CO position, 
have joined in insisting that when the state drafts men, it must 
pay them wages sufficient to support them and their families. 
“We should not penalize conscience by starving the objector,” 
wrote Oxnam in the September, 1946, Survey Graphic. 


A third area of dissatisfaction with the CPS program as it 
is reflected in the MCC ‘‘Statement on Conscription’’ submitted 
to the House Military Affairs Committee has to do with mil- 
itary control of the program. The Selective Service law called 
for work of national importance under civilian direction. In 
the early days of the program, SS was under the control of a 
civilian, Dr. Clarence Dykstra, but soon Lt. Col. Hershey, an 
army officer, was placed in charge of the system, and a number 
of army officers were given positions in the section in charge 
of conscientious objectors. In most cases, however, these men 
were understanding and sometimes more so than the civilians 
with whom the church agencies had contacts. 


In spite of the argument that these officers acting in civilian 
positions were civilians when carrying out their duties in the 
Camp Operations section of Selective Service, many observers 
felt that the spirit of the law had been violated and they 
dreaded to think what might have happened if the appoint- 
ments had been less fortunate.2 —The MCC, therefore, pro- 
posed 


That the entire process of selection, induction, and administration 
of conscientious objectors in training or service be more completely 
divorced from the military program than is now the case. It is no 
reflection on the high character of the individuals involved to say 
that in our judgment it is basically inconsistent and undesirable to 
assign to men charged with raising military forces the administration 
of conscientious objectors to military service. We urge that any new 
conscription law or executive order should forbid agencies or indi- 
viduals attached to the armed forces or involved in the military pro- 
gram in any way, to participate in the CO program in any form. 


Many felt that from the point of view of the government, 
the purpose of CPS was primarily to keep the CO’s quiet and 
hidden away where they could not make an impression upon 
public opinion. Certainly this was one reason why Congress 
denied them the right to serve in foreign relief work, and cer- 
tainly it was one of the reasons they were kept out of certain 
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other positions where their example and teaching could have 
influenced American youth, but it is scarcely the reason for 
the basic legislation authorizing CPS. 

Some CPS men questioned whether they were not conscience- 
bound to protest this arrangement which to a certain degree 
forced their light under a bushel. They felt it was their duty 
to proclaim the message of peace everywhere and therefore 
they looked upon their assignments to isolated mountain camps 
as primarily designed to restrict their influence rather than to 
give them the opportunity to render the greatest possible serv- 
ice to their country and humanity. 

There is truth in this point of view, but one wonders if in 
the long run the quiet type of witnessing which the men did will 
not win more converts to their cause than aggressive action 
and teaching would have done during the time when public 
opinion was under the influence of war fervor and not in a 
mood to accept open-mindedly the kind of message the men 
wished to give. 

It must be remembered, too, that Selective Service and 
many members of Congress had a certain pride in the CPS 
program, which was their demonstration to the world that 
America respected religious convictions. These men were very 
sensitive to public opinion and were therefore careful to avoid 
problems in public relations which might have jeopardized the 
entire program. According to the Crespi public opinion poll, 
however, SS was unduly cautious, the majority of the American 
public being not unfriendly to the CO. 

Service in mental hospitals and public health service in 
Florida, Mississippi, and Puerto Rico was the kind that most 
. nearly satisfied the draftees. Here they felt they were directly 
serving their fellow men who were in great need. None of 
this was “‘made work’’; it was socially significant and called 
for the utmost devotion and for a living example of their 
philosophy. In their minds, any future program should be 
built largely around this type of work. 


It may be that it is too early to evaluate the CPS program 
accurately. The CPS evaluation questionnaire might be an- 
swered differently now by some of the men than it was an- 
swered in 1946. Perhaps their answers would be different in 
1960 from what they would be in 1948. The directors of CPS 
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as well as the regional directors were in the best position to 
criticize the entire program. These men have called attention 
to the values, the problems, and the weakness of CPS. It will, 
therefore, be desirable to report their conclusions as is done 
in the following paragraphs. The judgments given below are 
largely theirs. 


Values of CPS 


In the first place, CPS offered a rich spiritual opportunity 
for more than 4,000 Mennonite draftees. A large proportion 
of them were given opportunities to participate in the reli- 
gious programs of the camps. Often being reminded that they 
were conscientious objectors, they were driven to diligent Bible 
study for support of their position. At the same time, they 
were often reminded that as CO’s their lives should be con- 
sistently Christian. This led to much self-examination and 
group examination. Discipline of both the individual and the 
group resulted from this experience, although occasionally an 
individual chafed under this pressure and reacted negatively 
to these constant reminders of the high level of living expected 
of him. 

It was a group witness as well as an individual witness that 
was given through CPS. The united witness of two persons, it 
has often been said, is more effective than two individual wit- 
nesses. On this point, one of the regional directors wrote, 


First of all, I was impressed throughout by the great opportunity 
we had in serving in such great variety of communities in many states 
of the union. In other words, there were many communities who 
had never even heard what our peace position was and who now had 
a chance not only to hear but to see it in action in the hospitals 
as well as on farms and many other places. Not only did they hear 
about it but these people were working side by side with our men 
who took this position. As to what the fruits will be no one knows, 
but God knows that through this effort many, many seeds were 
sown, and I do believe He will bless it and it will bear fruit. I could 
personally give many incidents that would be evidence of the fruits 
that already came as a result of these personal contacts. To me it 
seemed like little cells placed in all parts of our country that had a 
chance to develop and permeate out. It was a forced situation of 
real mission work for our God. All the participation that was done 
in community activities, including athletics, church choirs, taking 
care of crops, etc., certainly will have its fruit. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and the opportunity was here because these men 
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actually got into Terry, Hill City, North Fork, etc., towns we never 
before even knew existed.® 


The CPS experience widened the men’s knowledge of Men- 
nonitism. In Mennonite heritage classes they not only studied 
the principles and history of their church, but on the project 
and in the barracks they exchanged information on conference 
and local church history and practices. In years to come 
the friendships that were formed and the appreciative under- 
standing that was developed may well help to unify the Men- 
nonite witness in a needy world. This experience was not 
limited to the drafted men. The older men who were on the 
camp advisory committees found that it was possible to have a 
large measure of agreement with the leaders in other branches 
of the church and that all Mennonite groups in America had 
much in common. 

CPS also brought about a needed re-examination of the 
Mennonite peace position. The question could not very well 
be avoided in the Mennonite congregations. Was the position 
soundly Biblical? Could it be applied in a world highly organ- 
ized to carry on the most widespread war in history? Re- 
thinking the Mennonite position on nonresistance, the church 
recognized more clearly than it had before “the wide chasm 
between modern pacifism and Biblical nonresistance.’’ 


Biblical nonresistance was described by Albert Gaeddert, 
director of Mennonite camps, in these words, 


In place of gaining its point by law, it operates on the level of love 
which restores the broken fellowship; in place of using the tactics 
of pressure to gain its point, it expresses instead its concern on the 
basis of principles involved; it does not insist on personal rights, 
but rather gives thought to the obligations and duties that one has 
when under the Spirit and direction of Christ. When compelled 
to go one mile, the nonresistant Christian does not resist the com- 
pulsion, but rather stands prepared to volunteer the services of the 
second mile.4 


The men themselves received many personal benefits from 
the program. They learned many skills, they enjoyed the 
fellowship of toil, play, and worship, they made many friends, 
their insights matured, their understanding of the church and 
its mission increased, and they learned how to solve’ difficult 
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problems in a Christian spirit. In camp they did not have the 
benefit of immediate advice from their parents, elders, and 
church leaders. Even the camp and regional directors were 
often not immediately available when perplexing situations 
- confronted them. 


Perhaps the project superintendent would request men or in- 
dividuals to drive trucks for collection of scrap or paper. Should they 
do it, and if not, why not? Or men were faced with the problem of 
using forced restraints on patients in the hospital. Everyone seemed 
to be doing it, why shouldn’t they? Or again the problem of private 
devotions in a crowded dormitory where radios were still going full 
blast and the hilarity of the “bull session” had not yet subsided. How 
does one solve these problems? More serious often came the problem 
of caring adequately for one’s dependents. . . . If the theory is well 
founded that we learn most through problem-solving experiences, 
then Civilian Public Service has been a good educational experience in 
the best sense of the term “education.” 


The experience also taught the church that young people 
could be trusted to carry responsibility. As was explained in an 
earlier chapter, the first camp directors were ordained men, 
and the camp staffs were recruited from the ranks of those 
approaching or in middle age. Before the program ended 
almost six years later, several hundred young men from among 
the campers had been given places of responsibility on the 
camp staffs. These men were not selected by popular vote but 
were generally chosen by the camp and regional directors, 
who had observed how well these individuals were able to solve 
their own problems, to make satisfactory adjustments to camp 
life, and to get along with their fellow campers. After inquir- 
ing widely concerning their adjustment and their positive con- 
tributions to the religious and work program of the camp, the 
CPS directors recommended their names to the MCC executive 
committee, where they were approved for positions. In the 
latter part of the program, some of the camps and units ex- 
pressed their preferences by popular votes, but the results 
were not binding upon the MCC executive committee. It 
is too early to weigh the effect of this training in leadership, 
but it is worth noting that already young men who were in 
CPS have been appointed to important district and national 
conference boards and committees. 
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Through the CPS experience in mental hospitals and in 
public health work, the Mennonites have been made aware of 
social, economic, and spiritual conditions concerning which they 
previously had little information and for which they had no 
deep concern. Through their new voluntary service programs, 
Mennonites have now entered the fields of mental and public 
health as part of their wider missionary program. In Puerto 
Rico and in Mississippi, they are ministering to the total needs 
of neglected communities. 

The large relief program of the MCC is in part an attempt 
to give a positive witness to the faith that in the days of CPS 
could not be expressed as fully as the church had hoped it 
could be. As was shown in a previous chapter on the CPS 
relief training units, many members of these units and other 
CPS men not in the units have contributed several years of 
service in foreign relief fields after their release. At the close 
of CPS, the liberal donations which the churches had learned 
to give to the camp program were now channeled to a large 
degree into foreign relief. Even during the days of CPS, the 
men in the camps and units had contributed out of their meager 
income a total of $51,498.84. This was given during the years 
1943-47 inclusive, $20,590 being contributed in 1946 alone. 

Evaluations of the work program by technical agency men 
and hospital superintendents were given in previous chapters. 
The totals in man-days and in jobs performed are given in 
the appendix. Admitted that there was considerable ‘‘made 
work” and that in the closing months of the program the 
efficiency of CPS labor declined, these totals are, nevertheless, 
impressive. The good effects of CPS labor in soil and forest 
conservation will go on for generations and the knowledge of 
soil-saving practices which the young men gained will have 
its ‘‘national importance” in many home communities to which 
these men have returned. 

It should also be noted that the CPS program contributed 
to maintaining the belief in freedom of religion in America. 
Here were over eleven thousand young men, over a third of 
whom were Mennonites, who dared to stand against popular 
opinion and to meet public ridicule in order to remain true to 
their religious convictions. Thousands of Americans who before 
were only dimly aware of the fact that there are CO’s learned 
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to know of their position and of the provisions their govern- 
ment had made for them. 


CPS Revealed Weaknesses 


The CPS experience, however, also revealed certain weak- 
nesses in the Mennonite churches. Large numbers of young 
men from Mennonite communities entered military service. 
Other young men entered CPS because of family or church 
pressures without being sure of their convictions or being 
spiritually mature enough to live their Christian principles 
when away from the sheltering influences of home. As Don 
Smucker stated it, 


CPS has revealed the glaring spiritual weaknesses of conscientious 
objectors whose testimony is separated from a vital relationship to 
Jesus Christ and the teachings of the Holy Bible. CPS has come as 
a judgment on both non-Christian CO’s and on those men whose 
Christianity was merely nominal or mechanical.'% 


As a result of the presence of a few of these men in all 
camps, various problems of administration arose. These men 
were often troublemakers and since the methods of love 
often work slowly, stories concerning their misbehavior were 
circulated in the home communities, bringing about criticisms 
of CPS out of proportion to the number of men involved in 
the misdemeanors. 

Because of the different standards of the various religious 
groups in the MCC camps, it was difficult to maintain rules 
of conduct satisfactory to many leaders in the more con- 
servative churches. Believing that if each branch of the church 
had its own camps, standards acceptable to the home churches 
could be maintained, leaders in the (Old) Mennonite Church 
inaugurated a movement to separate the men according to 
Mennonite branches. Their men in camp, however, showed 
little interest in the plan and the movement collapsed, although 
the Old Order Amish unit in Maryland and the Mennonite 
Church unit at Malcolm, Nebraska, were successful ventures. 

Sometimes the groups in camp were not as tolerant of each 
other’s views, convictions, and practices as they should have 
been. Tensions arose which taxed the leadership of the camp 
directors. As a result of these experiences, Albert Gaeddert 
wrote, 
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There is need for the development of a greater tolerance toward 
each other. .. . We need much grace to develop the gift of a forgiving 
love and reconciliation so that a strong and vital fellowship can 
be built.14 


What the final effect of conscription for work without pay 
will be on many young men, time alone can answer. There are 
those who believe that for many who could not rise above what 
they considered to be the injustice of their situation these re- 
sults have been injurious, just as forced labor in other countries 
has a devastating effect on the personality of the average man. 
Those who were required to perform ‘‘made work’”’ in some 
instances feel that the effect of this upon their personalities 
was most unwholesome. It is too early also to estimate what 
the effect will be of living under a paternalistic system for 
several years where food and shelter were provided and where 
men had little opportunity to develop initiative in their work 
program. | 

The program, therefore, was not faultless. The plan was far 
from perfect, as were the men in it and their leaders. Along 
with the many values of CPS mentioned above must be con- 
sidered certain failures and weaknesses. When one remembers 
how rapidly the program grew, far beyond the expectations 
of those who were thinking concerning one year of service 
for a limited number of men, one would be surprised if no 
serious problems had developed. 

The matter of selecting leaders, for example, presented its 
difficulties. When the program grew rapidly, leaders had to 
be selected quickly and sometimes mistakes were made. The 
MCC could not give the men adequate training for the leader- 
ship suddenly thrust upon them and so when some of them 
made mistakes in their administration of the camps, the story 
of their failures spread rapidly among the men and from camp 
to camp so that their usefulness in other areas too was im- 
paired. Sometimes men were shifted to new jobs to give them 
the advantage of a new start, but in these cases often their 
reputations preceded them. In other cases, the MCC found it 
necessary not to reappoint these men. Other leaders failed 
not so much because of a series of unwise moves as admin- 
istrators but because they did not have the kind of personality 
required of a camp leader, and did not understand how to 
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work through democratic camp committees. In a few instances 
within camp staffs there were conflicts between strong person- 
alities, which in the end required the removal or transfer 
of one or more individuals. Sometimes these cases resulted 
in camps being divided into factions, with resultant tensions 
not easily ended. 

Summary - 


The problems that confronted the Mennonite churches dur- 
ing the crucial years of 1940-47 were difficult ones. H. A. Fast, 
who was director of the Mennonite CPS program during its 
early years, wrote, 


Let us frankly admit that the Mennonite church of North 
America went through a great crisis, a period of tremendous stress. 
Let us wholeheartedly thank God for the marvelous way in which 
our people were led in this period, for the devoted and sacrificial way 
in which they responded, and also for the perfectly amazing doors 
of opportunity the Lord opened to our church and our young men 
to witness to our faith in Him and His way of life and to serve our 
young men in a time of great difficulty. 

But let us also be frank to admit that the Mennonite church was 
not quite prepared for so great a crisis or so great and unparalleled an 
opportunity either in our churches and communities or in the CPS 
program. Our young men failed us and disappointed us in a good 
many points and on many occasions. There were clashes of person- 
ality, failures of personnel, mistakes and blunders, misunderstandings, 
mischievous gossip, and many other evidences of human weakness. 
Our churches, likewise, also failed to measure up to the demands of 
this great opportunity. At times the program, purposes, and objectives 
of CPS were being sabotaged, sometimes innocently and sometimes 
not so innocently, in the churches at home." 


Although the Civilian Public Service program was not 
perfect, it seems clear to the leaders of the Mennonite churches 
who were in a position to observe the government’s method of 
handling the CO’s in two world wars that CPS was a decided 
improvement over the earlier plan. One of these men in speak- 
ing to a conference of CPS leaders testified, 


I was one who said that we don’t want the men in this war to 
have to go through that thing, that is, for men to be drafted into the 
military camps to fight their own battles, with every one of you 
battling against a different military officer and having to convince 
him that you are sincere and working out your own problem. That 
is a waste of time and of effort. You are a nuisance in the camp. 
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It does nobody any good at all. I dedicated to our own committee 
my own powers and strength to prevent that kind of thing. That 1s 
why I was interested, when the Burke-Wadsworth Bill came up here, 
to appear here and do all I could do to have that law amended to make 
it possible for the men to be sent elsewhere than the military camp... . 
We have the arrangement with which you are all familiar, which | 
think is a much finer solution of the problem than what we attempted 
to do during the World War.'¢ 


In his ‘‘Critique of Civilian Public Service,” which appeared 
in the 1945 MCC booklet The Christian and Conscription, 
Don Smucker summarized his evaluation of CPS in these 
words: 


1. C.P.S. was not foisted upon ‘C.O.’s in a sinister conspiracy of 
church and state. It was the fruition of friendly, democratic discussion 
among a widely varied group of government and church leaders. 

2. C.P.S. represents a considerable advance in freedom of con- 
science over the I-A-O-or-jail dilemma of 1917-18. 

3. C.P.S. permits a definite freedom of religion, including a total 
emancipation from military training and propaganda. 

4. Men in C.P.S. must give up freedom of movement, freedom of 
vocational contract, both surrenders undesirable, but neither in ulti- 
mate conflict with Christian ethics. 

5. Despite weaknesses in proper job placement and proper work 
projects, the overwhelming evidence of C.P.S. points toward a tre- 
mendous testimony by work for the welfare of America. 

6. The best of the work projects have pioneered new territory for 
peacemakers which will have permanent value for the Christian tes- 
timony of conscientious objectors; mental hospitals and guinea pig 
experiments are cases in point. 

7. Conscientious objectors have learned both the limits and the 
possibilities of working with the government in service projects. In 
either case the experience is immensely valuable for the highest con- 
ception of patriotism. 

8. C.P.S. has revealed the glaring spiritual weaknesses of con- 
scientious objectors whose testimony is separated from a vital relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ and the teachings of the Holy Bible. C.P.S. has 
come as a judgment on both non-Christian C.O.’s and on those men 
whose Christianity was merely nominal or mechanical. 

9. C.P.S. has revealed the wide chasm between modern pacifism and 
Biblical nonresistance. Part of the chasm is theological. Part is func- 
tional in relation to slowdown strikes and other sub-Christian policies 
of protest. 

10. C.P.S. has revealed the New Testament principle for recon- 
structing compulsion with the second mile principle of the Sermon on 
the Mount. Without this principle C.P.S. is doomed to narrow, legal- 
istic disintegration. 
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11. C.P.S. has no automatic way of avoiding a dull, uninspired, 
testimony of merely getting by. It is possible to fulfill the letter of the 
law and remain in good standing with the government and still utterly 
fall short of Christian standards. 

13. Administrative agencies have received continuous criticism both 
constructive and destructive. Many actual changes have been made in 
the light of these suggestions. 

14. The Historic Peace Churches have proven their ability to 
finance C.P.S. by private contributions. 

15. Many sincere conscientious objectors have not found C.P.S. 
an adequate expression of their convictions. 


The last statement leads us to the next two sections. The most 
delicate problem for nonresistant people is to determine whether the 
church is in its proper role in administration of Civilian Public Service, 
admittedly a new one for American Mennonites. Then it must be 
indicated just what are the unacceptable forms of conscription for 
evangelical nonresistants; and, exactly what might make C.P.S. itself 
unacceptable. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
CANADIAN CO’s 


The Russian Mennonites who migrated to Canada in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century had received complete 
exemption from military service through the Order in Council 
of 1873. This agreement was followed conscientiously by the 
Canadian government during World War I. The status of 
other Canadian Mennonites under their conscription law of 
1917 at first was not clear and an attempt was made to force 
them into noncombatant service. Later, however, all Men- 
nonites received exemption. Those called by the draft were 
permitted to show certificates of church membership which 
won for them ‘‘postponements” of service. Eventually this 
plan of dealing with conscientious objectors was extended to 
include the Brethren in Christ. 


Conference of Historic Peace Churches 


In 1938 when the threat of war again confronted the 
Canadian peace churches, the Brethren in Christ, the Men- 
nonite Brethren in Christ, and the Mennonite Church through 
actions of their conferences informed the government of their 
,position on war and declared that if war should come, they 
would again have to take their stand on the Biblical teachings 
of peace. When Canada declared war against Germany on 
September 10, 1939, the peace churches recognized the value 
of co-operative action in presenting a united position to the 
government. On July 22, 1940, therefore, a representative 
group numbering twenty-nine met in the Erb Street Mennonite 
Church of Waterloo, Ontario, to consider the problems per-. 
taining to war and military service. The following motion 
was adopted, ‘‘Resolved that we ask the executive boards of 
the various churches represented in this meeting to appoint 
one member each who shall form a Committee on Military 
Problems. This committee shall have power to invite repre- 
sentatives from other groups.’ 

The larger group came to be known as the Conference 
of Historic Peace Churches and represented not only the 
various Mennonite and Amish Mennonite groups of Ontario 
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but also the Brethren in Christ, the Old Order Dunkers, and 
the Friends. The Conference selected thirteen members to 
serve on the Committee on Military Problems. Jesse B. Martin 
was then selected to be chairman of the committee. The com- 
mittee, however, was too large to meet government officials, 
and so at the second meeting of the Conference of Historic 
Peace Churches, it was decided that the Committee on Military 
Problems should appoint a committee of three to contact the 
government. E. J. Swalm from the Brethren in Christ, J. B. 
Martin from the Mennonites, and Fred Haslam pet the - 
Friends were named. 


J. B. Martin reported, 


Our first government contact was on September 5, 1940, when 
we had an interview with Justice T. C. Davies, Associate Deputy 
Minister of War. Mr. Davies received us rather cautiously. We 
introduced ourselves and explained whom we represent. Rev. David 
Toews from western Canada also was present at this meeting. We 
discussed our position on war and emphasized the fact that we would 
be a problem to the government as CO’s and further offered if we can 
in any way assist in the working out of this problem, we shall be 
glad to do so. Mr. Davies sensed that we were not asking any favour 
and he received us kindly and we have every reason to believe that he 
was an honest helper and friend to us as long as we had dealings with 
him. Nothing spectacular happened at this first contact, but we 
returned home with the assurance that the door was open at Ottawa 
to negotiate on further problems. Before we left Mr. Davies, we were 
asked how many groups we represent. We hesitated to tell him and 
I think he detected we were somewhat humiliated because of our 
many groups. He emphatically told us he would not deal with every 
group separately but with a delegation that shall represent all groups.’ 


The National Resources Mobilization Act had been passed 
in the summer of 1940 and when it was evident that conscrip- 
tion would soon be introduced, the committee worked on a plan 
for alternative service, which they called ‘Canadian Fellowship 
Service.” Under it they proposed that the Canadian CO’s 
should be given the opportunity of engaging in agriculture, 
forestry, and land reclamation work in lieu of military service. 
The document offering this service was given to Justice Davies 
but was not answered until November 20, 1940, when a 
delegation from western Canada—David Toews, B. B. Janz, 
J. Gerbrandt, and C. F. Klassen—were told by the Deputy 
Minister of War, Major General L. R. La Fleche, that the 
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only kind of service that would be offered to the conscientious 
objectors would be noncombatant service. As the Major 
General wanted their answer the next day, J. B. Martin called 
his committee of three to come to Ottawa as quickly as pos- 
sible. The next morning the four men from western Canada, | 
and E. J. Swalm, Fred Haslam, Jacob H. Janzen, and J. B. 
Martin told Major General La Fleche that it was impossible 
for them to accept the proposal of noncombatant service. 


The Deputy Minister of War gave us no other consideration 
and we were facing a crisis that was serious. In our hotel room we had 
a season of prayer and after serious consultation, the Holy Spirit 
moved us to make an appointment with the Minister of War, the 
Honorable J. G. Gardiner. The Lord opened the way for us to see 
the Minister of War the same day. Mr. W. A. Moore, M.P., made 
an appointment and introduced the eight of us to Mr. Gardiner. We 
presented our problem and were assured by the Honorable J. G. 
Gardiner that civilian service of national importance is possible. This 
interview was a deciding factor in the Canadian C. O. setup. By June 
17, 1941, plans had been completed for the first Alternative Service 
Camp at Montreal River in Northern Ontario. We also have reasons 
to believe that our brief on “Canadian Fellowship Service” indirectly 
molded the plan for Alternative Service Work. 


During the period of war, the Ontario committee had at 
least eighteen sessions with government officials. When the 
Committee on Military Problems presented its stand on the 
question of buying war bonds, the government on December 
11, 1940, announced a Dominion of Canada loan of $1,000,- 
000 in registered non-interest-bearing certificates, the proceeds 
of which were to be used to alleviate human suffering caused 
by the war. Later it was arranged that conscientious objectors 
could buy interest-bearing war bonds upon which special 
stickers were attached indicating that the money would be used 
for relief purposes. A report in early 1945 indicated that over 
$755,000 worth of non-interest-bearing certificates and almost 
$3,000,000 worth of Victory Loan Bonds with stickers at- 
tached had been purchased. 

A delegation from eight conservative Manitoba Mennonite 
groups also conferred with officials in Ottawa in February, 
1941. They asked why complete exemption was not provided 
as had been the case in World War I and inquired if the Order 
in Council of 1873 was still in effect. It was explained that 
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public opinion would not tolerate complete exemption but 
that their young men could have the choice of three kinds of 
services, noncombatant service in the army, hospital service 
in the army, and work in the parks or on the roads under 
civilian supervision. The delegation insisted the first two 
would not be acceptable but they were willing to take the third. 
They were most anxious, however, for the privilege of appoint- 
ing a minister to accompany every fifty or one hundred young 
men. The officials assured them this could be arranged.® 

As was stated above, the Canadian government informed the 
Committee on War Problems on June 17, 1941, that a pro- 
gram of alternative service was being provided. The CO's 
were to serve for four months in Alternative Service camps 
operated by the Department of Mines and Resources. Later 
the time was extended for the duration of the war. The 
government agreed to provide maintenance, traveling ex- 
penses to and from camp, and to pay the men fifty cents a day. 
The churches were also allowed to appoint religious advisers. 


Alternative Service Work Camps 


The first camp was located six hundred and twenty-five miles 
northwest of Toronto and eighty-three miles northwest of 
Sault Ste. Marie, at the point where the Montreal River 
empties into Lake Superior. The place had formerly been a 
lumber camp. The first campers arrived there in July, 1941, 
and during the first summer there were as many as 165 there 
at one time. J. Harold Sherk of the Mennonite Brethren in 
Christ Church served as the religious adviser of the camp, 
but during the winter Harold D. Groh substituted for a 
three-month period. 

The men were employed by the Department of Highways 
in the construction of the joining link of the Trans-Canada 
route. Most of the men worked in the gravel pits or at clear- 
ing the bushlands. Their day began with morning devotions 
at 6:45 and work at 8:00. The workday ended at 5:00, 
evening devotions were at 9:00, and the lights were turned off 
at 10:30. The men lived in a cross-shaped camp, ate sub- 
stantial meals that caused one “‘Conchie” to gain forty pounds 
of weight in his four-month term of service, and carried on 
a recreation program similar to that of the CPS camps. The 
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camp, however, was more isolated than most camps in the 
United States. 

The camp’s post office is over 80 miles away. The boys seldom 
leave the camp as there is no place to go. In case of serious illness, 
accident, or dental care, it is necessary to go the long trip to the Soo. 
The Conchies appreciate the kindness of the religious director who 
motors to the Soo about once a week at which time he looks after 
the purchases of postage stamps, writing paper, camera films, oranges, 
and chocolate bars. These winter months, visitors to the camp are 
few and far between. In the summer months, parents frequently 
visited the camp, but this is now almost out of the question. Yet the 
fellows are happy, especially when the mail comes in.* 


In May, 1942, the British Columbia Forest Service con- 
cluded an agreement with the Dominion Government to give 
alternative service work to hundreds of conscientious objectors. 
Their work was to consist of snag falling, road building, 
erecting telephone lines, fire fighting, and _ reforestation. 
Under the arrangement the Dominion Government paid the 
Forest Service $2.50 per day per man. Of this amount, the 
camper was paid fifty cents and the rest was used to take 
care of his board, lodging, and medical attention. The lease 
expired with the end of the government year but it was renewed 
for a twelve-month period, as the military authorities feared 
a bombing of the west coast that would produce a forest fire 
hazard. 

In the spring of 1942, forestry camps were opened in 
British Columbia, and during the summer the men from Camp 
Montreal River were transferred west to the new camps. The 
Beacon, which was the mimeographed publication carrying 
news from the British Columbia camps, in July, 1943, listed 
nineteen for the province. Fourteen of these were on Van- 
couver Island and five on the mainland in western British 
Columbia. They were designated by such terms as C-1, Q-3, 
and GT-5 but also carried names such as Hill 60 camp, Camp- 
bell Lake camp, and Seymour Mountain camp. A camp en- 
gaged in road building was located in Saskatchewan. 


By April, 1943, seventeen of the British Columbia camps 
were working on forest protection and two on national park 
projects. Five national park camps were operated in Alberta, 
two in Saskatchewan, and one in Manitoba. The national 
park camps were under the Department of Mines and Re- 
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sources. Two camps in Ontario under this department, the 
Montreal River camp and the Chalk River camp, were, how- 
ever, engaged in highway construction. 

The Mennonite Central Committee C.P.S. News Letter 
reported on February 26, 1943, 

As of January lst 740 C.O.’s were assigned to B.C.F.S. Nineteen 
are on extended leave, 47 were discharged for medical reasons, and 8 
released to the army. The men have fought 145 forest fires, felled 
259,400 snags, and cleared 24,500 acres of these fire hazards. Sixteen 
miles of new roads have been slashed and graded, 57 miles of old 
logging grades improved, 44 miles of roads have been improved, and 
64 miles maintained. Ten miles of new trails were cut. Telephone 
lines were constructed over 28 miles and 425,000 trees planted. Work 
on the development of several provincial parks is also being done. 


Service on Farms and in Industry 


At the same time, however, a shortage of farm labor 
developed in Canada. The Beacon reported in April, 1943, 
that in the previous autumn a sizable portion of the Alberta 
harvest had remained in the fields, because of the shortage of 
farm labor. An Order in Council effective May 1, 1943, trans- 
ferred the Alternative Service System from the Canadian 
Selective Service System and military control to the Ministry 
of Labor, a civilian agency, and opened the way for the use of 
conscientious objectors on farms and in factories. 

The increasing problem of dependency had also been a 
factor in bringing about the new program of gradual with- 
drawal of the men from the camps and their individual as- 
signments to farms and factories. Under the new arrangement, 
farmers paid conscientious objectors $25 per month plus 
room and board. The rest of the wages were turned over to 
the Canadian Red Cross. Those working in factories or where 
maintenance could not be supplied by the employers were given 
$38 a month in addition and the balance was given to the Red — 
Cross. Up to June, 1944, over $300,000 had been contributed 
to the Red Cross under this plan. In addition, a varying scale 
of from $10 to $20 a month was provided for dependents. 
All men were covered by compensation laws. If the Alternative 
Service officer approved, the cost of medical emergencies could 
be subtracted from the Red Cross contributions. The men in 
the camps, however, continued receiving only fifty cents a day 
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plus board, lodging, compensation insurance, and medical and 
dental care. Dependents of men in camp, however, could 
receive help from the provinces or municipalities in which they 
resided. If such help was given, the Ministry of Labor reim- 
bursed the government unit making the payment.® 

The men who were assigned to their own farms were under 
the control of the Alternative Service officer, regarding work- 
ing conditions, assignments, transfers, dismissals, and wages. 
In theory men could have been assigned to defense plants or 
also to foreign service, teaching, or social service. The govern- 
ment, although interested in placing each man where he could 
contribute most to the nation, took his preference into account. 
Only a few were placed in teaching positions, among the 
Indians, Japanese, and Eskimos, where public sentiment did 
not prevent them from serving. 

Whenever men were placed on farms or in industry, a con- 
tract was made. When the first contracts expired in 1944, the 
chairman and secretary of the Military Problems Committee 
were asked to spend eleven days sitting with the Alternative 
Service officials in Division A reviewing and renewing the 
contracts. Later the two men attended eight regional meetings 
in Division B. In both areas they brought up problems and 
grievances that might have received no consideration had they 
not been present. In spite of these safeguards the contracts 
differed in many details, as seemed necessary in the judgment 
of the Alternative Service officers. This lack of equality among 
CO workers often led to dissatisfaction, but an attempt was 
made by the Mennonite Military Problems Committee in On- 
tario to explain the differing contracts and to show the people 
how difficult it was to obtain perfect justice for everyone in a 
war period. 

The Alternative Service program was administered by a 
chief Alternative Service officer, with headquarters in Ottawa. 
There were thirteen mobilization districts in the Dominion, 
each with an Alternative Service officer and a staff of eight or 
more persons. In 1944 and 1945 those between eighteen and 
thirty-eight were registered, but men were not called up until 
they had reached eighteen and one-half years of age. 

When a medical notice was received from the Mobilization 
Board, the man reported to a doctor for a physical examina- 
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tion. Within eight days after the notice for a physical examina- 
tion was received, the man filled in an application signed by his 
pastor, requesting a CO status. This was sent to the Mo- 
bilization Board. Mennonites of the 1874-80 migration and 
Dukhobors were given automatic postponement as conscien- 
tious objectors upon certification by their pastors or leaders. 
After the Mobilization Board declared a man to be a con- 
scientious objector, they presented the name to the district 
Alternative Service officer, who then placed the man in a camp, 
in a factory, or ona farm. The officer, after investigating the 
needs of the man and the job he was to be given, used his dis- 
cretion in drawing up a suitable contract, which provided for 
the wages and other compensations mentioned above as well as 
the regular payments to the Canadian Red Cross. 

After the Ministry of Labor took charge of the conscien- 
tious objectors, a decreasing number were sent to the camps. 
In March, 1944, the British Columbia Forest Service camps 
were closed and the men sent back to their home provinces 
where they were placed in agriculture or industry. Other 
camps were closed, too, so that by June, 1944, only seven re- 
mained. These were Chalk River, Ontario; Riddy Mountain, 
Manitoba; Banff and Seebe, Alberta; Radium Hot Springs, 
British Columbia; a small road camp in Saskatchewan; and 
the Montreal River camp. 

Most of the men in camps at that late date were those who 
had refused the work assigned them or had refused work of 
any kind. They were sentenced to the camps in a Magistrate’s 
Court and taken to the camps by police escort. There was no 
appeal from the decision of any of the thirteen Mobilization 
Boards. The Boards had the privilege of calling upon the 
justice of the peace of a man’s home community to interview 
him when they questioned his sincerity, but when they denied 
him his CO status there was nothing he could do. These men 
were escorted to the military barracks by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, where the army attempted to persuade 
them to accept military service. When they refused, they were 
given one, two, or three fourteen-day courts-martial in the 
guardhouse. ‘In the majority of these cases, the military 
authorities recommend to the Mobilization Boards that these 
men be given the status of postponed C.O.’s Official figures in- 
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dicate that about 300 men have been involved in this group 
during the five years that Canada has been at war.’*® It 
should be added that most of these 300 were Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. 

The Number of CO’s 


In the early spring of 1945, there were approximately 6,000 
CO’s under contract in Canada. A report as of March 31, 
1944, stated that there were 8,932 conscientious objectors who 
were given postponement of military service in Canada. “Of 
these, 245 have offered their services in the armed forces 
and 122 have volunteered as noncombatants in the medical and 
dental corps. Of the others, 3,188 were placed in agriculture 
and 1,295 in other employment.’”” 

A table in Erfahrungen der Mennoniten in Canada waeh- 
rend des zweiten Weltkrieges lists the following number of 
conscientious objectors for all of Canada during the entire 
war. : 





Prince Edward Island | 3 
Nova Scotia 29 
New Brunswick 2 
Quebec 28 
Ontario 2,602 
Manitoba 2,948 
Saskatchewan 2,320 
Alberta SZ 
British Columbia 1,611 

Total 10,700 


Of the approximately 9,000 in March, 1944, about 2,000 
were Dukhobors. Of the total, approximately 63 per cent 
were Mennonites, 20 per cent Dukhobors, 10 per cent Ply- 
mouth Brethren, Christadelphians, and Pentecostal groups, 
and 3 per cent Jehovah’s Witnesses. A partial list of churches 
represented in the camps included thirty denominations. Mani- 
toba, the home of thousands of Russian Mennonites and 
Dukhobors, furnished the largest number of conscientious 
objectors of all of the Canadian provinces. 

Although the Mennonites had the largest number of objec- 
tors, they caused less trouble for the government than some 
other groups as the following report shows. 
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Ninety-eight per cent of the problems of the Alternative Service 
System, government officials say, revolve around the Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses. Their claims to be ministers of the Gospel are not sustained 
by Mobilization Boards. Jehovah’s Witnesses, too, object most vig- 
orously to the policy of paying a portion of their earnings to the Red 
Cross. Dukhobors are the next most difficult group from the govern- 
ment’s standpoint. About a third of the Hutterite communities refuse 
to follow assignments of Alternative Service officers, while about 
two thirds co-operate. The government is now in the process of 
prosecuting the leaders of about a third of the communities.® 


An Analysis of ASW. 


In September, 1944, Paul Comly French, executive secretary 
of the National Service Board for Religious Objectors, wrote 
the following summary of his impressions of the Canadian 
system after three trips to Canada, in which he discussed the 
situation with government officials, church leaders, and CO’s. 


It is always difficult to make an objective and accurate survey of 
a program as involved and complex as a conscientious objector pro- 
gram in wartime. There are, however, the following points that should 
be high-lighted : 


1, Men are treated as individuals and are used in both theory, and, 
I think, mostly in practice, in the type of work most in keeping with 
their training and capabilities. 

2. Their financial needs are given greater consideration than under the 
American system, and the problems of their dependents are handled 
more adequately. 

3. There seems to be little public reaction against conscientious 
objectors outside of British Columbia. 

4, Either consciously or unconsciously there appears to be little pub- 
licity about conscientious objectors in any of the Canadian papers. 

5. It appears to me that leaders of the various church groups or 
representatives of the men carry little weight in policy-forming 
decisions with the Canadian government. 

6. The lack of appeal rights from a Mobilization Board may jeopardize 
individuals but certainly is conducive to quicker decisions. 

7. It is fairly obvious that the general pattern is one that satisfies the 
largest group involved (Mennonites) and could thus be said to be 
a fair attempt on the part of the government to meet the wishes of a 
majority of conscientious objectors. 

8. I have the distinct impression that considerable social pressure is 

placed on men to join the Royal Noncombatant Corps after they 

are given postponed status as conscientious objectors. I understand, 

however, that this is no different from the pressure placed on men 

drafted for home defense duties to volunteer for overseas service. 
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9. I think it is highly likely that men contracted to their own parents 
for farm service may be the cause of considerable community re- 
sentment with the return of Canadian soldiers. 


In the main, it seems to me that this program is more satisfactory 
to individuals as individuals than the American system, but I have 
grave doubts as to whether it contributes as effectively to the total paci- 
fist witness against war as the American system of men operating in 
groups as pacifists or nonresistant Christians. I have wondered 
whether the government planned to make the situation so that it would 
appear to returned soldiers that conscientious objectors had made 
little sacrifice for their beliefs.® 


On August 15, 1946, the government of Canada revoked 
the Order in Council P.C. 3030 and all CO’s returned to 
civilian life. Up to that date over 5,000 Mennonite young men 
of Canada had been classed as CO’s and had served in camps 
or in other areas under a system of conscription. What effect 
had this experience upon them? J. W. Nickel, a young Russian 
Mennonite minister who preached in many of their camps, 
declared that camp life among other results “taught those, who 
because of previous isolated church life held the members of 
another denomination in narrow esteem, to respect and love 
their brother.” *° 


The Ministry of the Churches 


At the same time, however, many of the men felt that the 
church was not adequately supporting them in the position they 
had taken. Although they deeply appreciated the visits of the 
spiritual advisers sent to their camps, Nickel added, 


Camp life tended to become stale and morose as time dragged on. 
The prayers and admonitions of the church more often were not 
supplemented by concrete and material aid beyond the avails of an 
occasional church offering, or the odd pair of socks or scarf knit by 
some friendly ladies’ aid group... . 


The record of the conscientious objector was not wholly without 
spot, stain, or wrinkle. Nevertheless, his stand was worth all and not 
only part of the church’s support... . 


Contrary to popular notions, it was not the conscientious objector’s 
desire to withdraw into the quiet and rustic recesses of God’s magnif- 
icent mountain world until the storm should subside so that he might 
live a relatively comfortable life while his brother faced and endured 
the full blast of the fiery conflict. Not by any means! 
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His was the conviction that God had created man in His own 
image, and in no way would he be associated with the destruction of 
this handiwork of God—his fellow man. Furthermore, it was right to 
honor and obey the powers that be, but as a child of God, it behooved 
him to obey God more than man. He believed that, no matter how 
high-sounding and lofty the professed aim of the militarist, no matter 
how noble the feigned desires of the several governments to guard 
country, civilization—aye, Christianity and religion itselfi—war, in 
its very essence, was a device of the powers of darkness, a treading i in 
the footsteps of him who “hateth his brother.” 


A major comparison that should be made between the 
church camp system of the United States and the government 
camp plan of Canada has to do with the adequacy of the edu- 
cational and religious emphasis in the two. The Canadian 
churches attempted no educational program for their men in 
camp. There was, however, considerable leisure-time activity, 
including Bible study classes, sports, hiking, fishing, photog- 
raphy, and carpentry. 


An article on the British Columbia camps which appeared 
in the October, 1943, Christian Monitor stated, 


No ministers are stationed at any one camp, but those officially 
appointed make their rounds from camp to camp, so that a visit is 
expected on the average of once in every two weeks. However, the 
boys in each camp have their own religious organization. A religious 
director is appointed who seeks to look after the spiritual needs of his 
fellow campers, and calls services of fellowship and worship from 
time to time. These services are held daily in some camps and consist 
of preaching, young people’s meeting, Sunday school, prayer meeting, 
and Bible discussion... . 


The appearance of a visiting minister in camp is always heralded 
joyfully, and such visits are oftentimes of real spiritual uplift. Some 
ministers make the rounds of the camps only once, while others stay 
in our midst for three or even six months. 


One minister in his itinerary covers at least eight hundred miles 
in making a complete circuit, and he endeavors to get to each camp 
once a month. From the most southern camp on Vancouver Island — 
at Langford to the most northern one at Rock Bay the distance is 
over two hundred miles. Conditions are such that the minister must 
travel by car, by bus, by rail, by boat, and oftentimes on foot for 
many miles. During his six months’ labor among these camps, Bro. 
Edward Gilmore, of Ontario, traveled approximately 7,000 miles. 
Bro. D. H. Loewen, of Manitoba, traveled 4,000 miles in four mouths.?? 
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The Christian Monitor article listed thirty-two ministers 
who had visited the British Columbia camps. There was, 
however, no organized plan of all the Canadian Mennonite 
conferences for systematic visitation of the camps. As was 
the case in the United States, sometimes the men who were 
most available rather than those best fitted for the work were 
sent on the camp visitation trips. It would appear, however, 
that there were no real obstacles that could not have been 
overcome standing in the way of an adequate spiritual ministry 
to the men in the camps. 
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THE MCC LETTER GIVEN TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1937 


MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
February 11, 1937. 
His Excellency 
The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt 
The President of the United States of America 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 

As representatives of the Mennonite Church, one of the churches 
historically known as opposed to war and in favor of peace for the 
sake of Christ, a position held for four hundred years, we welcome the 
opportunity to address you on the matter of peace and non-resistance, 
particularly because of your generally recognized favorable attitude 
on this momentous question. 


Your recent utterances at Buenos Aires, as well as your other 
declarations on this subject, we trust will be epochal in helping to 
usher in a new era of good will among nations and to replace the 
now prevailing attitude of mutual fear, suspicion, and in some cases, 
even hatred. ' 

We wish to assert again our patriotism and wholehearted loyalty 
to our country, even now as we appear before you to state our in- 
ability, on the grounds of our conscience and religious convictions, to 
participate in war or military service of any type. As a matter of 
record now, we humbly state to our Government that, before God 
and our conscience, we cannot assume responsibilities or services, 
the purpose and end of which is the destruction of human life. 

In the attached manuscript we present for your consideration a 
statement of the principles of the Mennonite Church, bearing on the 
matter of war and military service. 

We thank you most sincerely for this privilege of expressing our 
convictions before you as President of the United States of America, 
and wish to assure our Government once more of our loyalty to our 
country, and our cheerful willingness to serve it in any capacity, the 
purpose of which is the protection of life. 
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Our age long opposition to war is indicated by the fact that many 
of the Mennonites who first came to this country did so because 
of military conscription abroad. During and since the World War, in 
the emergency relief work, we have assisted in the migration of many 
thousands of people to the United States, Canada, Paraguay, and 
Brazil, from countries where political, religious or military perse- 
cution exists today. We are always willing to help in the common good 
and welfare of those who are in distress or need. 


Very respectfully yours, 
A. J. Neuenschwander 

C. L. Graber 

Mennonite Representatives 
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THE FEBRUARY 12, 1937, MCC MEMORANDUM TO 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


ATTITUDE OF MENNONITES TOWARD WAR 


The following is a summary of the attitude of Mennonites on the 
subject of War and the principles of non-resistance which have been 
adhered to by Mennonitee for more than four hundred years and some 
of the Biblical grounds upon which the same are based. 


1. The spirit of sacrificial service, love, and good-will promotes 
the highest well-being of man and society, whereas the spirit 
of hatred, ill-will, and fear—inherent in war—destroys. 

Matt. 5:9 Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be 
called the children of God. 

Rom. 14:19 Let us therefore follow after the things which 
make for peace. 


2. Through faith we have become partakers of the character and 
Spirit of our Lord, Jesus Christ, who lived among us as the 
incarnation of the God of Love, and we are thereby constrained 
to love all men, even our enemies. 

Matt. 5:44; Luke 6:27 But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you. 

Rom. 12:20-21 Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Overcome evil with good. 


3. War is sin! The destruction of life is wrong. It is contrary to 
the Spirit of Christ and Christian charity, indeed to everything 
that Christ represents. War is wrong in spirit and in method, 
since its object and practice is destruction, hence we hold it 
inconsistent to participate in war. 
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Matt. 26:52 Then Jesus said unto him, Put up again thy 
sword into his place; for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. 


4. Christ forbade His followers not only all practice of revenge, 
but even of all vindictiveness from which we draw our prin- 
ciples of non-resistance. 


Rom. 12:19 Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 


Matt. 5:38-39 Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, That 
ye resist not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. 


5. Our first and highest allegiance is to Christ whom we are 
determined to follow in all matters. 


Acts 5:29 Then Peter and the other apostles answered and 
said, We ought to obey God rather than men. 


6. In keeping with the above expressed principles we believe our- 
selves sincerely loyal to our country and believe that we can 
thus best serve its interests and highest welfare. 


Under God, whom we serve, we commit ourselves to set forth 
in this true way of life this statement of position and to declare 
ourselves willing to assume the obligations and sacrifices at- 
tending its practices. 
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PLAN OF ACTION FOR MENNONITES IN CASE OF WAR 


Prepared by the Mennonite ‘Central Peace Committee, 
September 30, 1939 


NOTE 


(Although President Roosevelt has proclaimed the neutrality of the 
United States in the present war and there are reasons to believe 
that our country will be able to remain neutral, detailed plans have 
been prepared by the War Department for a complete mobilization 
of the man power and material resources of the nation in case war 
should come, and corresponding legislation is being drawn up for 
immediate passage by congress when necessary. When such legislation 
is put into effect Mennonites as well as all other conscientious objectors 
will face a grave emergency. It is to aid in preparation for such a sit- 
uation that a suggestive “Plan of Action for Mennonites in Case of 
War” has been prepared for the consideration of those responsible 
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for the leadership of the church and for advice to those who may be. 
drafted. ) 

Inasmuch as the proposed univeral selective service law author- 
izing military conscription in time of war seems to provide for a com- 
pulsory draft similar to that in effect in the World War, it is clear that 
Menonites as non-resistant Christians will face serious problems if 
war should be declared. In order to be prepared to meet such a test 
most effectively, it is our conviction that all the Mennonite branches 
should take a common stand and agree on a common course of action to 
be followed in case conscription is introduced. We believe that this is 
possible in view of the fact that the seven Mennonite groups repre- 
sented in the Mennonite Central Peace Committee hold firmly to the 
principles of Biblical non-resistance, peace, and love, as taught in 
the Scriptures and are consequently committed to a way of life 
which involves non-participation in war in any form, whether in 
combatant or noncombatant military service, and which also involves 
a readiness to render a service of love to the needy in war time as 
well as in peace time. We believe that the position of the church 
in its devotion to these principles is not only compatible with a genuine 
love for country and appreciation of her institutions, but represents 
a high type of Christian patriotism which makes possible a constructive 
contribution to the spiritual and material welfare of our native land. 

In order to make effective our position in case of war we propose 

that the Mennonite Church follow a course of action which will make 
possible constructive service to the needy in the spirit of ‘Christ and 
will separate the church and its members as completely as possible 
from the war machine. This course of action should include the fol- 
lowing steps: 
I. All those subject by law to registration should register when called 
to do so, indicating at the time of registration their conscientious 
objection to military service and their willingness, if called, to render 
other useful service of a nonmilitary character. 


II. When the selective draft operates to call specific individuals for 
service, each individual should state his inability as a Christian to 
accept induction into the army, and should at that time offer himself 
for nonmilitary service of such a nature as his conscience will permit. 


III. The Mennonite Church should offer to the president its co-oper- 
ation in providing forms of service acceptable to our Christian con- 
science and conformable to the principles of the Gospel, and which 
can be approved by the Church and placed as much as possible under 
some form of church direction and supervision. Among acceptable 
forms of service the following might be included: 1. relief for war 
sufferers; 2. relief for refugees or evacuated civil populations; 3. re- 
construction work in war-stricken areas; 4. resettlement of refugees; 
5. reclamation or forestry service in the United States or elsewhere; 
6. farm service similar to that provided under the farm furlough system 
in operation in the last war; 7. relief and reconstruction work in 
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local communities in the United States ; 8. medical, nursing, and health 
service in connection with any of the above projects or independently, 
both for men and women. 


IV. The Church should endeavor to secure an arrangement whereby 
the service provided for conscientious objectors would be placed by the 
president under a civilian board of control especially set up for this 
purpose as was the case in the last war. 


V. Inasmuch as the government plans for mobilization apparently 
empower the president to determine the status and service of conscien- 
tious objectors, and inasmuch as the plans are apparently prepared in 
- detail and are designed to go into effect as soon as possible after the 
declaration of war and the passage of a conscription law, and inasmuch 
as it will be necessary for the president to provide procedure and ma- 
chinery to deal with conscientious objectors coincidentally with those 
inducted into military service, we believe that the fundamental position 
of the Mennonite Church, together with concrete proposals such as 
those mentioned above, should be presented soon to the president for 
his consideration with the request that plans be made in advance to care 
for the conscientious objectors. 

Each Mennonite branch desiring to co-operate in the above plan of 
action should take official action approving and authorizing participa- 
tion and support. 
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THE JANUARY 10, 1940, LETTER TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt January 10, 1940 
The President of the United states 

The White House 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


On February 12, 1937, you graciously received representatives 
of the Society of F riends, the Mennonite Church, and the Church of the 
Brethren, who presented to you statements expressing the historic and 
unbroken convictions of these groups against war, and their devotion 
to peace and good will. These attitudes grew out of deep religious 
convictions, based on the spirit and teachings of Jesus, and are a part 
of a way of life which we believe cherishes the highest values for all 
men. Today we again submit to you our concerns in view of present 
world conditions. 

We desire, first of all, to express our deep appreciation for your 
repeated effort to prevent the European war, our warm support of 
your confident insistence that the United States shall not be drawn 
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into this conflict, and our hope that opportunity will arise for our 
nation to co-operate with other neutral nations in offering mediation 
or other peace-promoting techniques toward the earliest possible 
establishment of. peace. We have also warmly appreciated your 
personal interest in the large number of political and racial refugees 
whose relief and resettlement are so urgent a present obligation for 
all men of good will. Your recent challenging appeal for humanitarian 
relief to European war sufferers has likewise won the hearty response 
of our groups. Our own organizations are definitely planning to con- 
tribute to such projects in the future, as in the past, not only with the 
desire to minister to human need, but also to keep vivid the vision 
of a better way of life than that of intolerance, persecution, and war. 

Opportunities and responsibilities of relief and rehabilitation for the 
war sufferers in Spain and elsewhere have come to us recently through 
the American Friends Service Committee and the service agencies of 
the Mennonite Church and Church of the Brethren. Our Spanish relief 
program, after more than two years, is probably drawing to a close, 
but relief responsibilities in China continue. Refugee colonies in 
Paraguay and Brazil still require our care and support. Just now we 
are being asked by interested American groups to assume important 
new responsibilities for the many tragic Polish war sufferers, and our 
representatives are now in Europe to investigate and, if possible, to 
inaugurate this project. 

If, in spite of all efforts to maintain neutrality, the tragic day should 
come when our beloved nation is drawn into war, we should expect 
to continue our work for suffering humanity, and to increase its scope 
because of the greater need at home and abroad. Such service would 
permit those whose conscientious convictions forbid participation in 
war in any form to render constructive service to their country and 
to the world. We appear today chiefly to discuss with you plans to 
provide for this alternative service as it may relate to possible con- 
scription, reserving the privilege to offer at a later date a supple- 
mentary memorandum dealing with other types of conscientious 
objectors. 

As you know, in the last war the United States Government finally 
authorized such nonmilitary humanitarian service to be substituted 
for military service, and furloughed conscientious objectors to this 
relief work or to farm labor. But this arrangement was provided only 
after months of confusion and distress, and only after repeated con- 
ferences between our representatives and officials of the War Depart- 
ment, because of the lack of any previously established policy. Since 
we understand that plans are now being formulated for mobilization 
of the nation’s man power if war should come, and since the need for 
dealing with conscientious objectors would again emerge to confront 
Government agencies, we venture to suggest the advantage of advance 
discussion of the problem with the appropriate officials. We should 
much appreciate the opportunity for such discussion and are prepared 
to make concrete proposals to such officials regarding procedures for 
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handling conscientious objectors and types of service which might 
be provided. In this connection we also venture to suggest the desir- 
ability of again setting up a civilian agency for dealing with this 
problem. There is a precedent for this in the action of President 
Wilson in 1918. 

We have come to you, Mr. President, with these requests, because 
our previous conversations with you have persuaded us that you both 
understand and appreciate the position of the historic peace churches. 
Our desire is to co-operate in finding the best solution to the problem 
of the conscientious objector, and it is even more to render as loyal 
citizens the highest type of constructive service we can to our country 
and to the world. 


Faithfully yours, 


FOR THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
Rufus Jones 
Walter C. Woodward 


FOR THE MENNONITE CHURCH 
P. C. Hiebert 
Harold S. Bender 
FE, L. Harshbarger 


FOR THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
Rufus D. Bowman 
Paul H. Bowman 
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A MEMORANDUM TO THE GOVERNMENT REGARDING 
A PLAN OF PROCEDURE FOR PROVIDING ALTERNA- 
TIVE SERVICE FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
IN CASE OF MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


The undersigned representatives of the three historic peace 
churches—the Society of Friends, the Mennonite Church, and the 
Church of the Brethren—addressed a communication to the President 
on January 10, 1940, suggesting that it might be helpful at this time 
to discuss certain forms of nonmilitary service which might be sub- 
stituted by conscientious objectors for military service if military 
conscription should again be instituted by law. It is often more 
satisfactory, however, to discuss a general proposition when it has 
been reduced to rather concrete proposals. Therefore, to facilitate 
such discussion, we should like to submit the following as a possible 
procedure for dealing with those whose consciences will not permit 
them to engage in military service, but who would welcome some form 
of constructive service in the interest of humanity. 

We should like to suggest: 
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1. That a civilian board be appointed by the President to serve 
under him or under a cabinet officer, to judge the sincerity and 
weigh the claims of conscientious objectors, to assign to them a 
definite status, and to consider and authorize nonmilitary service 
projects to which they might be assigned. 


2. That draft boards be directed to route conscientious objectors 
directly to this civilian board, leaving them at all times under civilian 
direction and control. This might be facilitated by the issuance of 
certificates by our church organizations regarding the status of mem- 
bers who might be drafted. 


3. That appropriate organizations of the historic peace churches 
be permitted to set up and administer, through their own personnel, 
service projects to which conscientious objectors might be assigned. 
The following forms of service might be considered as representative 
of the sort of projects we might undertake: 


Relief of war sufferers 

Relief of refugees or evacuated civilian populations 

Reconstruction of war-stricken areas 

Resettlement of refugees 

Reclamation or forestry services in the United States or elsewhere 

Relief and reconstruction work in local communities in the United 
States 

Medical and Health Services in connection with any of these 
projects 

Farm Service 


In submitting the above proposals we realize that our organizations 
would have to be prepared to undertake difficult tasks and assume 
heavy burdens, but the type of projects we are suggesting are closely 
related to tasks in which we have been long engaged in times of peace. 
We would be willing to undertake an extension of these tasks up to the 
limit of our abilities to carry out these proposals and to offer our 
co-operation in working out details with the proper government 
agencies if occasion should arise. 


We should like to call attention, however, to the fact that the 
procedures we have outlined apply only to those whose convictions 
permit participation in some form of alternative service. There are 
some whose consciences are unable to conform to the demands of any 
type of military conscription, however modified. These we should 
like to commend to the consideration of the responsible government 
officials trusting that the consciences of such persons may receive due 
recognition. 

We have spoken here as representatives of the three historic 
peace churches with particular reference to our own constituencies, but 
we are concerned that any arrangements which might be worked out 
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would also be extended to all conscientious objectors who act from 
similar convictions, whatever their affiliation. 


Submitted on behalf of the Historic Peace Churches, 


FOR THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
Rufus Jones 
Walter C. Woodward 


FOR THE MENNONITE CHURCH 
E, L. Harshbarger 
Harold S. Bender 
P. C. Hiebert 


FOR THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
Rufus D. Bowman 
Paul H. Bowman 


_ (Author’s note: This document was presented to Attorney General 
Frank W. Murphy and to Robert H. Jackson, who was to become 
his successor, on January 10, 1940. On the following Thursday, it 
was presented to Secretary of War Woodring.) 


APPENDIX 6 


SECTION 5 (G) OF THE SELECTIVE TRAINING AND 
SERVICE ACT OF 1940 


Nothing contained in this act shall be construed to require any 
person to be subject to combatant training and service in the land or 
naval forces of the United States who, by reason of religious training 
and belief, is conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any 
form. Any such person claiming such exemption from combatant 
training and service because of such conscientious objections whose 
claim is sustained by the local board shall, if he is inducted into the 
land or naval forces under this act, be assigned to noncombatant serv- 
ice as defined by the President, or shall, if he is found to be conscien- 
tiously opposed to participation in such noncombatant service, in lieu 
of such induction, be assigned to work of national importance under 
civilian direction. Any such person claiming such exemption from 
combatant training and service because of such conscientious objections 
shall, if such claim is not sustained by the local board, be entitled to an 
appeal to the appropriate appeal board provided for in section 10 (a) 
(2). Upon the filing of such appeal with the appeal board, the appeal 
board shall forthwith refer the matter to the Department of Justice 
for inquiry and hearing by the Department or the proper agency, 
thereof. After appropriate inquiry by such agency, a hearing shall be 
held by the Department of Justice with respect to the character and 
good faith of objections of the person concerned, and such person shall 
be notified of the time and place of such hearing. The Department 
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shall, after such hearing, if the objections are found to be sustained, 
recommend to the appeal board (1) that if the objector is inducted 
into the land or naval forces under this act, he shall be assigned to 
noncombatant service as defined by the President, or (2) that if the 
objector “is found to be conscientiously opposed to participation in 
such noncombatant service, he shall in lieu of such induction be as- 
signed to work of national importance under civilian direction. If after 
such hearing the Department finds that his objections are not sustained, 
it shall recommend to the appeal board that such objections be not 
sustained. The appeal board shall give consideration to but shall not 
be bound to follow the recommendation of the Department of Justice 
together with the record on appeal from the local board in making its 
decision. Each person whose claim for exemption from combatant 
training and service because of conscientious objections is sustained 
shall be listed by the local board on a register of conscientious ob- 
jectors. 


APPENDIX 7 


MEMORANDUM PRESENTED TO THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR RELIGIOUS CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
BY THE MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OCTOBER 22, 1940 


From the Minutes of the National Council for Religious Conscientious 
Objectors, Washington, D.C., October 22, 1940. 


The following memorandum was presented by Orie Miller (for the 
Mennonite Central Committee) : 


II. Mennonites 

1. Mennonite Central Committee to represent all these to National 
Conscientious Objector Board. 

2. To provide for direct handling of majority of their numbers 
under definite plans to be approved and supervised by National Con- 
scientious Objector Board. 

3. To approve assignments of all other Mennonites. 

4. To assume up to one-third of National Conscientious Objector 
Board overhead—same to include one-third portion of initial deposit, 
provided that 

a. Functions of National C.O. Board remain administrative 
—its Executive Committee representatives limited to C.O. 
Christian groups—not to number over seven—these to in- 
clude (either or) representatives of American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee—Brethren Service Committee—Mennonite 

Central Committee—Methodist Peace Union and others 
unanimously approved by initial organizers. 
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b. That National C.O. Board educational activities be limited to 
projects under its direct management. 

5. That main projects be agricultural—Government to furnish 
tools, material, housing, subsistence, transportation, technical direction 
and supervision—Mennonite Central Committee administration, dis- 
cipline, education. 

6. That one or two minor projects be approved for such as may 
qualify for specialized service. 

7. That fully supported projects be studied and developed directly 
or jointly with other groups concerned. 

8. That allowances to men above subsistence be left for develop- 
ment of group conviction from experience. 


APPENDIX 8 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
RELIGIOUS OBJECTORS HELD IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C., OCTOBER 22, 1940 - 


Present: For the Church of the Brethren, Ross D. Murphy and 
M. R. Zigler; for the Mennonite Church, Orie Miller, Henry Fast, 
and Amos Horst; for the Society of Friends, Paul J. Furnas, Paul 
Comly French, executive secretary. 
In a consultative capacity, Charles R. Boss, Chairman of the Meth- 
odist Peace Commission. 
M. R. Zigler presided. 
CEH 

(Excerpt) 

The Council recessed for lunch and then resumed deliberation on 
the alternate service program. The following memorandum was pre- 
sented by the executive secretary: 

Proposal for the administration of Work of National Im- 
portance under civilian control provided under Section 5g of the 
National Training and Service Act of 1940 for persons conscien- 
tiously unable to perform military training and service. 

* * * 

All conscientious objectors, judged sincere by either a local Se- 
lective Service Board or an Appeal Board, should have their names 
referred to the National Selective Service Board for assignment to the 
various types of projects approved by the Board as work of national 
importance within the meaning of the Act. 

Lists of work considered of national importance would be issued to 
each local Selective Service Board by the National Board so that a 
conscientious objector might have an opportunity of stating the type of 
work he felt best qualified to perform. A notation of the type of 
service each individual felt best able to do, together with any sug- 
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gestions or comments from the local or appeal boards, should accom- 
pany the transmittal of the name to the National Selective Service 
Board. 

General eran of work of national importance would be 
handled by the National Board for Civilian Service which would 
direct the assignments to specific projects, both in conjunction with 
governmental agencies and private agencies like the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Mennonite Central Committee, the Brethren 
Service Committee, the Methodist Peace Commission, and any other 
so designated by the National Selective Service Board; prepare 
reports for the Selective Service Board on work accomplished and 
act in general as the liaison group between the conscientious objector 
and the Selective Service Board. 

The National Board for Civilian Service would consist of five 
persons designated by the Brethren Service Committee, the Mennonite 
Central Committee, the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Methodist Peace Commission, and.... It would function as an in- 
dependent body after its creation. 

The Selective Service Board would approve two types of work 
which would constitute work of national importance: 


(1) Units functioning in conjunction with governmental agencies, 
both under the administrative control of the National Board for 
Civilian Service and under direct control of the several governmental 
agencies. 


(2) Those units functioning under the direct control of the several 
private agencies. 

The government would pay transportation, cost of materials, main- 
tenance, and wages at the military rate for all units functioning under, 
or in conjunction with, governmental agencies; while the National 
Board for Civilian Service would pay the cost of necessary adminis- 
trative machinery. 

Units operated by the several private agencies would pay all costs 
incident to their operation and would assume responsibility only for 
those conscientious objectors who expressed a preference to work 
under a private agency and who were individually acceptable to that 
agency. 

The National. Board for Civilian Service would file reports with 
the National Selective Service Board covering all work performed by 
conscientious objectors under private agencies. 


Type One Units and Camps 
1. United States Public Health Service (Federal Security 
Agency ) 
a. Rural health units 
1. Mobile 
2. Stationary 
2. Department of the Interior 
a. Land Reclamation 
1. Grand Coulee 
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3. Department of Agriculture 
a. Farm Security Administration 
i Benny Labor camps sections (Resettlement Project 
iv.) 
a. Educational and recreational units 
b. Construction units 
2. Soil Conservation 
3. Rural Housing 
b. Forestry Service 
1. Work camps of C.C.C. type 
c. Rural Electrification 
4, Office of Education 
a. Rural Negro School construction units 


Type Two Uniis and Camps 

1. Work Camps 
a. United States Forestry Service 
b. Soil ‘Conservation Service 
c. State Forestry Departments 
d. Migrant Camps 

2. South and Central American work camps 
a. Underprivileged areas 
b. Refugee settlements 

3. Refugee camps and farms 
a. Americanization 
b. Farm work and agricultural adjustment 


4, European and Asiatic Service Units 
a. Feeding and health work 
b. Reconstruction units 

5. Educational Units in urban sections 
a. Health 
b. Sanitation 


Details of the types of projects 


Type One Project. (These are Government projects and not yet 
completely analyzed. ) 
Type Two Project. 
1. Work Camps 
a. Camps would be operated in national forests, under the 
technical supervision of national foresters, to do replanting, 
preparing fire protection, construct small dams, roads, 
bridle paths, trails, tourist cabins, make and repair park 
benches, develop picnic and camping sites, and clear under- 
brush, 
b. Camps would co-operate with the Soil Conservation in pre- 
venting loss of usable land through improper plowing and 
planting, and do education work in the prevention of floods. 
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c. Work similar to (a) under various state Forestry Depart- 
ments on state forest lands. 

d. Educational units in migratory labor camps to instruct mi- 
grant workers in simple truck garden methods, proper fruit 
picking and packing, pruning, and general educational and 
recreational activities. Personnel in the camps would vary, 
but should not exceed ten per camp. 

2. Work camps would be established in various South and Central 
American nations, after proper negotiations, to aid the national pro- 
gram of good will toward our southern neighbors. Units would assist 
refugee settlements, like the present American Friends Service Com- 
mittee work with Spanish refugees in Mexico, and would do con- 
struction work in underprivileged areas in these nations. 

3. Refugee farms, for recent arrivals from other nations, would be 
established in rural areas. Training would be given in American 
methods of agriculture, vocational training and aid in adjustment to 
the American system of living. Some of these farms and camps would 
be directed toward establishing the refugees on the land, while others 
would serve as temporary shelters and places of adjustment. These 
camps and farms would be staffed with between five and ten persons 
and would be able to handle about thirty to forty persons per camp 
or farm. They would be located in California, Colorado, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Pennsylvania. 

4. European and Asiatic Feeding Units, varying in size in accord- 
ance with the needs of the situation, would distribute American food to 
those in need during and after the war in both continents. Reconstruc- 
tion units, similar to the Friends Reconstruction Unit in 1917 and 
1918 in France (which consisted of conscientious objectors furloughed 
to the Friends by the War Department), would aid in the physical 
rebuilding of nations. 

5. Educational units in urban areas would function in slum sections 
of the large cities and would work in conjunction with existing Settle- 
ment Houses and such agencies. Each unit would consist of about 
five to ten persons and would aid in health education, civic instruction, 
and leadership work. 
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MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT 
GIVEN PAUL COMLY FRENCH, DECEMBER 20, 1940, 
BY CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
From: The Director of Selective Service 
RE: Conscientious Objectors 


_ Ihe problem: The Selective Service law provides that conscien- 
tious objectors who object to noncombatant military training “shall in 
lieu of such induction be assigned to work of national importance under 
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civilian direction.” There is at present no specific appropriation for 
this purpose. 

During the World War conscientious objectors presented diffi- 
culties to both the armed forces and the law enforcement agencies 
far out of proportion to the numbers involved. To avoid so far as 
possible a recurrence of such difficulties, a temporary and experimental 
solution along the following lines is believed desirable. 


All conscientious objectors willing to accept noncombatant military 
service will be inducted in the Army for such service. It is estimated 
that approximately half of the conscientious objectors will fall in this 
category. 

It 1s recommended that the remaining conscientious objectors, 
estimated at about 5,000 of the current quota of 800,000 men, be 
assigned to civilian camps for soil conservation and reforestation work. 


In the absence of specific appropriations the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Director of Selective Service have informally agreed as follows, sub- 
ject to your approval: 


1. The War Department will furnish or loan cots, bedding, and 
other items of camp equipment so far as feasible and necessary. 


2. The Departments of Agriculture and The Interior will provide 
technical supervision for soil conservation and other similar projects 
for these men, as well as tools and other necessary equipment to the 
extent practicable. The Department has many projects of national 
importance for which man power has not heretofore been available, 
which can be undertaken if this plan is approved. 


3. The Federal Security Agency has agreed to co-operate, and may 
be able to make available certain abandoned C.C.C. Camp sites, and 
_ perhaps certain tools and equipment. 


4. Selective Service will furnish general administrative and policy 
supervision and inspection, and will pay the men’s transportation 
costs to the camps, as permitted under the Selective Service appropri- 
ation. ~ 


5. The National Council for Conscientious Objectors, representing 
those church groups which include in their membership a large propor- 
tion of the conscientious objectors, has agreed for a temporary period 
to undertake the task of financing and furnishing all other necessary 
parts of the program, including actual day-to-day supervision and con- 
trol of the camps (under such rules and regulations and administrative 
supervision as is laid down by Selective Service), to supply subsistence, 
necessary buildings, hospital care, and generally all things necessary 
for the care and maintenance of the men. Admittance to these 
camps will not be dependent on membership in the particular church 
groups undertaking this work. These church groups recognize the 
special problem created by the conscientious objector. Although gen- 
erally opposed to the institution of war, they wish to serve their 
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country in a manner compatible with their point of view by under-. 
taking this voluntary obligation. 

It is believed that a more intelligent and understanding handling 
of the problem of the conscientious objector will be possible in the 
type of co-operative program herein outlined than would be possible 
under entire governmental auspices. It is further believed that the 
voluntary assumption of financial and supervisory responsibility 
by those who have taken part in the religious training leading to 
conscientious objection will meet with general public approval, if 
properly administered. 

There is precedent in the successful furloughing of conscientious 
objectors to the Society of Friends during the World War. 

Should it develop that the church groups cannot permanently meet 
the considerable financial outlay, or that difficulties develop in the 
program here outlined, the Government could at any time modify the 
program or take it over in its entirety. 

Due to the absence of specific appropriations and possible legal 
limitations in the co-operating departments to the use of personnel and 
material, it may be necessary to request a comparatively small amount 
from the President’s special defense funds or an appropriation by Con- 

gress to implement the program herein outlined. 
, The Director of the Budget and the Advisory Committee on 
Selective Service concur in this recommendation. 


C, A. DyKsTRA 
Director of Selective Service 
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LETTER FROM PAUL COMLY FRENCH TO 
CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA 
December 20, 1940 
Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, Director 
Selective Service System 
21st and “C” Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Dr. Dykstra: 


This will confirm our recent conversation in which we all dis- 
cussed a program of “work of national importance” for conscientious 
objectors judged sincere by local boards. The groups I represent—the 
America Friends Service Committee, Brethren Service Committee, 
Mennonite ‘Central Peace Committee, and the Fellowship of Reconcili- 
ation—are prepared to organize and finance, within the limits of their 
ability, a program under which conscientious objectors could perform 
“work of national importance.” 

If our proposal is accepted, we would be prepared to handle 
conscientious objectors by the middle of January in the first of the 
units we would establish. We understand that this plan would be 
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experimental from the standpoint of the Government and from ours 
and that we would both re-examine it in July to see whether its con- 
tinuation was desirable from either of our viewpoints. 

We feel that this is an opportunity for us to serve our country 
in a way which, though insignificant in its immediate results, may in 
the long run be of great value to it. 

It is our understanding that certain unused CCC camps might pos- 
sibly be made available to us at a nominal rental. It would seem 
unwise for us to engage in a comprehensive camp construction program 
while the plan is experimental. 

We wish to assure you that we deeply appreciate the understand- 
ing and the intelligent co-operation we have received from the Se- 
lective Service administration in working out this program. We feel 
that the spirit in which you and your associates have met these prob- 
lems is of great significance in the development of democratic institu- 
tions and in proving the ability of our nation to protect her religious 
minorities. 

Cordially yours, 
Paul Comly French 
Executive Secretary 
National Service Board for 
Religious Objectors 
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LETTER FROM CLARENCE A. DYKSTRA TO 
PAUL COMLY FRENCH 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
ZlstT AND C STREET, NORTH WEST 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December 20, 1940 

Paul Comly French, Executive Secretary 
National Council for 
Religious Conscientious Objectors 
1205 National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. French: 


I am very glad to have your letter of December 20, which brings 
the news that the groups which you represent are prepared to go along 
with us within the limits of their ability to prosecute a program of 
work of national importance under civilian direction, and to take such 
heavy responsibilities in connection with it. 

The proposal as discussed and tentatively accepted has been ap- 
proved by the President of the United States and by those members of 
the Cabinet whose Departments may be somewhat involved in prepar- 
ing and planning for this work. Here at Selective Service head- 
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quarters, we shall give this program our heartiest co-operation and 
general supervision. We all realize that for the time being all of our 
plans for this work must be experimental. I have a definite feeling my- 
self that together we shall work out a sound and sane program which 
will appeal to the whole Nation. Wy 
Will you convey to your National Council my heartiest thanks for 
this tender of great service to our country. 
With my kindest regards and best wishes, I am 
Yours very sincerely, 
Cork oy ikstra 
Director 
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MINUTE 8—MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 21, 1940. 


“After a thorough discussion the following resolution was adopted 
as setting forth the position and program of the Mennonite Central 
Committee in the matter of civilian service for conscientious objectors : 


‘Inasmuch as the representatives of the co-operating Mennonite and 
associated groups represented in the Mennonite Central Committee 
and the Mennonite Central Peace Committee present at this meet- 
ing have indicated that their groups desire to undertake the civilian 
service program for Mennonite and associated conscientious ob- 
jectors under church direction under the Mennonite Central 
Committee, according to the terms laid down in the Memorandum 
of the Selective Service Administration approved by the President, 
and, inasmuch as there is slight prospect of government funds 
being available to aid in the financing of the civilian service pro- 
gram before the next U.S. fiscal year beginning July 1, 1941, 
and, inasmuch as the executive committee of the M.C.C. and 
M.C.P.C. have proposed an operating budget for the Mennonite 
civilian service program up to July 1, 1941, sufficient to cover all 
costs in connection with the civilian service program and our 
general conscription interests, including reserves for emergencies, 
which budget can be met by an allocation of approximately fifty 
cents per member for this period,’ 


“We hereby authorize the executive secretary to proceed with the 
civilian service program on the basis of a budget allocation to the 
various co-operating groups as indicated below. In adopting this 
budget we understand that each co-operating group will be expected 
to officially assume responsibility for the allocation and to report its 
action to the executive secretary, Orie O. Miller, and to pay promptly 
its monthly share to his office or to indicate plans for payment. The 
monthly budget amount is to be payable on the fifteenth of each month 
beginning January 15, 1941.” 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 
MENNONITE CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Mennonite Central Committee serves as an administrative 
agency for foreign relief work and Civilian Public Service for the 
various branches of the Mennonite Church in the United States and 
the affiliated denomination known as the Brethren in Christ. The Men- 
nonite branches constitute a family of evangelical bodies (125,000 
baptized members in the USA) with a common heritage of faith going 
back to the Swiss and Dutch Anabaptists of the Reformation period 
(1525), and constitute the oldest of the so-called “historic peace 
churches.” From the very beginning of their history the Mennonites 
have been opposed to methods of violence and to participation in 
military service and war in any form, basing their position on the 
teachings of the New Testament, particularly the Sermon on the 
Mount. They have always held that the Christian must follow Christ 
completely in a life of love, peace, and nonresistance, believing that 
constructive nonresistance means overcoming evil with good. They 
have taught and practiced mutual aid within the Christian brother- 
hood, even as they have also sought to minister to the relief of the 
world’s needy. They have sought to live and testify to a way of life 
from which the use of force and compulsion is completely eliminated, 
whether in international, class, or personal relations, and is replaced 
by a creative expression of love and spiritual power which follows 
from the experience of regeneration and discipleship through faith 
in Jesus Christ and the possession of the indwelling Spirit of God. 
They have sought the solution of concrete social and economic prob- 
lems in the application of the principles derived from the teachings 
of the Bible, and have viewed the church as a universal Christian 
RAE elt in which Christ is Lord and to which all men should be 
invited. 

In their practice of Christian love and brotherhood, the Mennonites 
have always insisted that the approach to problems of human need, and 
the procedure to be used, be nonpolitical, and that all commitments be 
voluntary and personal. They were the first Christian group to ad- 
vocate freedom of conscience and complete separation of church and 
state. They have also generally refused all participation in political 
and executive functions of the state, since these functions are based 
ultimately on the sanction of force and include the administration 
of national and local armed forces (including the police) which involves 
coercion and the taking of human life. 

From the above description it is clear why the Mennonites do not 
consider themselves “pacifists” in the accepted modern sense of the 
term, since these groups frequently base their philosophy and action 
programs on humanitarian or general moral and religious considera- 
tions, rather than exclusively on the New Testament, and since they 
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often resort to political activity and pressure in their efforts to attain 
their objectives. 


Relation to Government in Civilian Public Service 


Mennonites hold that it is the Christian’s duty loyally and faithfully 
to obey the state in all requirements which do not involve violation of 
the Christian conscience, that is, a violation of the teachings of the 
Word of God. They assuredly believe a Christian must obey God 
rather than man when the demands of the State conflict with this 
supreme loyalty to Christ, but they also hold that the Christian should 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,”’ and “Obey every 
ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.” Although they acknowl- 
edge that it is within the province of the state to require service of its 
citizens, they reserve the right to refuse such service if it is contrary 
to conscience. This attitude toward state service does not constitute 
an endorsement of conscription or compulsion as such, but is rather 
an expression of the principle of obedience to the powers that be. 

In like manner, the Mennonite Central Committee takes a positive 
rather than a merely negative attitude toward the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration and other government agencies which are responsible by 
law and presidential directive for the administration of this state 
service. It co-operates with Selective Service as far as it can in the 
development and administration of concrete programs of service, and 
recognizes the ultimate jurisdiction and power of this agency 
to determine the terms and conditions of service such as location and 
type of work, hours, pay, etc. It reserves the right of conscience to 


reject forms of service which contribute to war or coercion in any form 


or to any other social evil. It makes no claim for compensation either 
for the man working or for itself, although it does not consider it wrong 
to receive such compensation provided no compromising commitment 
to government policies is involved. 

The Mennonite Central Committee holds, however, that govern- 
ment control of men in service should apply only to the work and 
working time, and to such matters as furloughs and leaves from the 
_place of assigned duty. The nature and amount.of after-work activities, 
and the character of the life of the men during their leisure time, should 
be the exclusive province of the responsible administrative agency (ia 
this case the M.C.C.) in co-operation with the working men. The 
M.C.C. does, however, recognize the right of Selective Service to in- 
spect all the functions performed by the administrative agency relating 
to the health, safety, and welfare of the men, as well as all matters 
pertaining to the maintenance of sound relations with the government. 

In view of this policy of co-operation between the government and 
the church agencies in C.P.S., and in view of privileges this offers to 
the agencies and the men in their charge, the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee is willing to finance not only its own operation expenses but the 
support of the men under its administration in so far as the govern- 
ment does not provide maintenance for the latter, although it does hold 
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that logically government maintenance is justified for men in state 
service. 

The Mennonite Central Committee has accepted the obligation to 
provide for all Mennonite men in Civilian Public Service both ad- 
ministratively and financially. It conceives of its service principally as 
a service to the Mennonite churches and their men in C.P.S., and 
accordingly operates loyally in accord with the spirit and principles 
of these churches. Non-Mennonite men who wish to serve in M.C.C. 
administered units and who are ready to co-operate with this admin- 
istration and accept its policies are heartily welcome to its camps and 
projects. They will be accepted up to the limits of M.C.C. administra- 
tive and financial capacity, with the understanding that they or their 
constituencies contribute to their own support as much as possible. 

The Mennonite Central Committee finances its work solely 
through voluntary contributions from its constituent bodies, and 
depends on each body to furnish the necessary funds for the support 
of its men and for the financing of its share of C.P.S. administration. 
Donations from non-Mennonite sources are accepted only as a con- 
tribution toward the support of non-Mennonite men. 


Relation to Other C.P.S. Administrative Agencies 


Accepting the requirement of Selective Service that one representa- 
tive office be set up through which the C.P.S. administrative agencies 
shall deal with S.S. as a unit, the Mennonite Central Committee has 
participated in the setting up, operation, and financial support of the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors. It recognizes this 
Board as the servant of the C.P.S. administrative agencies and as the 
proper place to review and co-ordinate such common or joint policies 
as are necessary in C.P.S. It does not consider the N.S.B.R.O. to 
have any jurisdiction in the administration of C.P.S. or in the formu- 
lation or operation of policies governing the life of the men under the 
administration of the M.C.C. The M.C.C. is happy to note the 
advantageous functioning of the N.S.B.R.O. and the relation of 
mutual respect and confidence which has obtained among the ad- 
ministrative agencies represented on the N.S.B.R.O. However, its 
participation in the N.S.B.R.O, is not to be construed as necessarily 
signifying agreement with the other agencies or members of the 
N.S.B.R.O, in points of social or religious philosophy or administra- 
tive policy. The M.C.C. appreciates the valuable services rendered 
by the N.S.B.R.O. and is glad to contribute its proportionate share of 
the cost of its operations. 


M.C.C. Policies in the Administration of C.P.S. Camps and Projects 


Since Mennonites hold nonparticipation in war and violence, as 
well as constructive service to the state, to be an essential expression of 
Christian discipleship, the Mennonite ‘Central Committee considers 
that the men who choose its C.P.S. camps, do declare by that act their 
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intention to live in the spirit of Christian brotherhood during their 
C.P.S. service. Consequently, it organizes and administers C.P.S. 
camps and projects as Christian communities in which fellowship 
and worship, the preaching of the Gospel, the studying of the Word 
of God, and earnest Christian living are normal and basic experiences. 
It holds that the same high standard of Christian living must be 
expected in C.P.S. as is expected in the home community, church, 
and family. It accordingly assumes responsibility for a Christian 
pastoral ministry and for the cultivation and maintenance of Christian 
ethical standards among the men under its administration, as well as 
for the provision of a profitable and enriching Christian educational 
and recreational program. 

As an administrative agency responsible both to its own Men- 
nonite constituent bodies and Selective Service, the M.C.C. assumes 
responsibility for the total administration of the camps and projects 
assigned to it, and for the men who have chosen to accept its adminis- 
tration, and exercises this responsibility through an executive staff 
in each camp or project, appointed by it and responsible solely to it. 
While retaining ultimate responsibility and authority, the M.C.C. 
holds that participation in the life of a Christian brotherhood com- 
munity such as it seeks to maintain in C.P.S. projects, in the truest 
sense means sharing by all members not only in the benefits, but in 
the creation of these benefits through mutual counsel and the bearing of 
burdens. It holds that true Christian brotherhood requires the 
democratic and Christian consideration of the needs of all, and the 
enlistment of the abilities and capacities of all for the common good, 
although the lines of administrative responsibility in actual procedures 
must still be clearly understood and respected. 

The M.C.C. holds that it is the obligation of the men in C.P.S. to 
accept, within the limits of conscience and physical capacity, the work 
assignments made by Selective Service and the government technical 
agencies who supervise the work projects, both as to type and 
location of work, and as to individual duties, although this acceptance 
in every case is conditioned upon an assurance that the work involves 
no material contribution to the war effort and no violation of the Chris- 
tian conscience in any way. Since this assurance is best secured by par- 
ticipation in the choice of work, the M.C.C. co-operates with Selective 
Service in the selection of work projects, and recommends to the 
men under its administration only such projects which it has approved. 


The M.C.C. holds further that once a work assignment has been 
accepted it should be performed with the highest efficiency and dis- 
patch and with a whole heart, for the Christian should always serve 
and work not “with eyeservice as a manpleaser but in singleness of 
heart, fearing the Lord.” It considers work with the soil and natural 
resources of the nation, both plant and animal, to be an important 
service wholly worthy of acceptance by men in C.P.S., although 
forms of service which minister to human material and spiritual needs 
frequently are more urgent and valuable, particularly in times of 
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emergency and exceptional need such as war and disaster. It also con- 
siders ministry to the needs of men and communities in foreign lands, 
whether in the form of relief or reconstruction work for the victims 
of war, or ministry to purely peacetime needs, to be thoroughly dé- 
sirable and justifiable forms of service for C.P.S. men. It actively 
co-operates with Selective Service in seeking to discover and organize 
work projects consistent with the above principles. 


The Meaning and Significance of C.P.S. 


Mennonites consider Civilian Public Service to be significant and 
valuable, not only to the nation, but to the men in service, and to the 
as groups who finance and administer C.P.S. through the 

i Be 

C.P.S. work is valuable to the nation not only because of the direct 
achievement of the work projects, whether in soil conservation, fores- 
try, reclamation, farm service, mental hospital service, etc., but also 
because of the demonstration of efficient and thorough work cheerfully 
performed with a demonstration of good teamwork and a high sense 
of devotion to the welfare of the community and the nation as a whole, 
or even of foreign communities. 

C.P.S. work has meaning to the men who perform it as an expres- 
sion of loyalty and love to their country, and of their desire to make a 
contribution to its welfare. It has still larger meaning as constructive 
service and ministry to human needs, and as a demonstration of a way 
of life in peace and love in contrast to the destructiveness of war and 
violence. 

To the Mennonite constituent groups who support C.P.S. work by 
finances and participation in C.P.S. administration, the program of 
C.P.S. becomes a testimony for the way of life which they hold to be 
Christ’s way, a way of peace and love and ministering to human needs 
which they hold to be a divine imperative. They desire to transform 
the compulsion of C.P.S. into the free service of a Christian who seeks 
to establish the kingdom of God among men by the preaching of the 
Gospel and the practice of Christian discipleship. 


This statement of policy was approved at the Mennonite Central 
Committee Executive Committee Meeting on September 16, 1943. 
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APPENDIX 14 


NUMBER OF. CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS FROM THOSE 
DENOMINATIONS HAVING THREE OR MORE MEN IN CPS 


(From Directory of Civilian Public Service) 


Advent \Cairishan ase gus fo 3 
Apostolic Christian Church ....... 5 
Assemblies of God .............4. 32 
Associated Bible Students ....... 36 
Bantists \NOrinern ence vy on eos wlan 178 
Baptist outnerae. cyt as ciate 45 
(arin iO AINne ces bake cs ah see 149 
Christameinniane. 200 bos aoa E27 
Christian & Missionary Alliance .. 5 
Cristian octentset) 6 ios Pe aks 14 
Christ’s Church of the Golden 

(247) Cat Sn RUT Orn Ec SCENE? 3 
Church of the Brethren .......... 1353 
Churehror Christ ois. cues weenie 199 
Church of the First Born ........ 11 


Church of God of Abrahamic Faith 13 
Church of God of Apostolic Faith 4 


Church of God in Christ 2.3356... 12 
Church of God, Guthrie, Okla. .... 5 
Church of God, Holiness’........ 6 
Church of God, Indiana .......... 43 


Church of God & Saints of Christ i2 
Church of God, Seventh Day .... 21 
Church of God, Tennessee (2 

bodies ) 
Church of God (several bodies) 38 
‘Church of Jesus Christ, Sullivan, 


VET Dae OL i | ig Pa Cae Coo 15 
Circle Mission (Father Divine) ... 10 
Community Churches .......... 12 
Congregational Christian ........ 209 
Disciples’ of Christy ou ace aise ees 78 
Damieard Brethren si. 4642 96s dene 30 
Doukhobor (Peaceful |Progressive 

SOCIETY: (ar, nN ta is 0a 3 
TEESE INHAL las ite eteld oie Ua eee ee ve 88 
Pima cree il yn! Sip GRY SGN RN al a 5 
Ethical Culture, Society of ....... 3 
UO gee cat bree: k MNT ana a RCM ANR Dh 50 
Evangelical Mission Covenant 

Ooi er FICTIONAL ALE Tena 11 
Evangelical & Reformed ......... 101 
Evangelistic Mission) (4's. 240 oak es 3 
ait Paberiaciec i: alerts Sime 18 
Fire Baptized Holiness .......... 3 
First Century Gospel ............ 28 
First Divine Assn. in America, Inc. 16 
Followers of Jesus Christ ........ 4 
Pree TIGiAeSs hi ThiNah ive ois sites 3 
Pros, Methodist; vaste taeud veauine 6 


Free Pentecostal Church of God .. 
Friends) /Society.ict). ci.e0 see 
Full Gospel Conference of the 
World, Inc. 
Fall Gospel Mission.) 2 eta eee 
German Baptist Brethren ........ 
German Baptist Convention of N.A. 
Immanuel Missionary Association 
Interdenominational 
Jehovah’s Witnesses 
Jennings Chapel 
ROWE) 4 Pe Poa ue aan ke aeeetie ame 
Lemurian Fellowship ............ 
Lutheran (nine synods) 
Mennonites 
Wethocdist i gr0iin Joho soy ae nee 
Missionary Church Association ... 
Mormons (Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints .... 
National Baptist Convention, 
DL SiAgdne! OS ee ee 
National Church of Positive 
Cnristianity ..\cduet es ees 
Nazarene, Church of the 
New Age Church oc icy arn eee 
Old. German’ Baptist 405) sree 
Pentecostal Assemblies of the 
WA tl iro CN i meek 
People’s Church 
Pilgrimopouness 0. see le oe 
Plymouth Brethren .............. 
Presbyterian, (U.S in te eo 
Presbyterian, USA Mies: ieee 
Reformed Church in America 
CLC Ue te eae rhe 
Rogerine Quakers (Pentecostal 
Priends) ): Tee nee 
Russian Molokan (Christian 
Spiritual Jumpers) 
Seventh Day Adventist 
Seventh Day Baptist 
FL HROSODHISES OLR iad Go cg ae Were 
Twentieth Century Bible School .. 
Linitarians) ian! sug Gea amie Ware 
Union Church (Berea, Ky.) 
Linited) rethiren: coe free ee 
United Presbyterian 
RIE RN Acie Tae aT ae ar 
War Resisters League 
Wesleyan Methodist 


eooereeeere te eee 


eoeosreereeceee 


e@erenceeerer eee 
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WORK PERFORMED BY MENNONITE CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 


Job. No. 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 =Total 
101 Foot and horse trails 
No. 3 fs 5 
Man-days 507 290 757 
104 Vehicle bridges 
No. d 21 24 14 6 66 
Man-days 44 929 1638 1341 569 4521 
105 Barns 
No. ; 1 1 2 
Man-days 102. 41 143 
110 Building, dwellings 
O. 2 4 4 1 11 
Man-days 78 433 400 846 Pile 1782 
111 Buildings, other than camp buildings 
No. 5 3 2 1 11 
Man-days 18 365 181 664 218 1446 
112 Garages 
No. 3 3 
Man-days 15 152 138 76 381 
113. Buildings, toilets 
No. 10 2 195 
Man-days 133 9 961 1103 
115 Lookout houses 
No. 1 1 2. 
Man-days 238 Be 260 
116 Lookout towers 
No. 1 1 1 3 
Man-days 277 332 14 623: 
120 Other buildings 
O. 69 138 35 16 5 263 
Man-days 2711 5638 2669 2384 229%) 18627 
121 Cribbing 
Cu. yd. 2040 300 2340 
Man-days 522 181 703 
122 Impounding and large diversion dams 
No. 15. 2162 1568 1993 5738 
Man-days 118 23156 15103 23016 18487 79880 
131 Fences 
Rd 4708 37443 110005 109373 75127 46201 913 383766 


Man-days 1485 16056 25784 17283 13948 8908 182 83646 
132 Guard rails 


Rd. 54 54 

Man-days 401 401 
133 Levees, dikes, jetties, and groins 

Co va. 112 7785 2371 837 150 11255 

Man-days 47 1210 897 22 85: 26 2287 
134 Power lines 

Mi. 0.5 0.5 

Man-days 28 28 


139 Sewage disposal systems 
No. i 1 
Man-days 129 


Se 
ON 
8 


454 
140 


142 


143 


145 


146 


147 


149 


150 


153 


154 


155 


156 


157 


158 


159 


Telephone lines 
Mi 


i. 

Man-days 

Open ditches 
Lin. ft. 
Man-days 

Pipe or tile lines 
Lin. ft. 
Man-days 
Storage facilities 
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0 31.2 13 16 
444 1110 1486 200 


25258 65567 52400 97601 
517, 432.—~=«‘SSO.—S«3 46 


960 18210 13222 42049 
147, 3391 1814 = 6424 


70 54984 176108 232738 


Man-days 201 489 1714 1007 
Wells 
No. 1 13 48 36 
Man-days 18 1871 4477 1774 
Misc. water supply systems 
No. 4 9 6 10 
Man-days 522 797 1026 1302 
Cattle guards 

O. 8 11 20 
Man-days 66 202 500 
Corrals 
No. 2 5 
Man-days OZ 647 
Signs, markers, monuments 

oO. 156 1430 994 
Man-days 886 1013 644 
Stone walls 
No. 23 791 10 
Man-days 28 939 6 
Table and bench combinations 
No. 684 
Man-days 196 686 
Tool boxes 

O. 2 
Man-days 6 tae 
Misc. structural improvements 
No. 4 224 14 687 
Man-days 1070 880 624 1217 
Radio stations 

O. 
Man-days 
Springs 
No. 5 9 8 89 
Man-days 581 438 536 1547 
Small reservoirs 

oO. 5 oe 28 34 
Man-days 451 2265 1114 1278 


‘Airplane fields 
No 


Man-days 


Truck trails or minor roads 


Mi. 
Man-days 
Foot trails 


rh 
Man-days 


1 x 
6.6 89.2 49.3 


769 = 8066 = 12986 
45 0.3 
290 16 


398.5 
704 
76500 400 
1049 11 
25943 
1251 
198620 49000 
1698 531 
34 6 
1279 196 
5 
1879 
ag 
241 
4 
387 
1300 15 
580 31 
708 
739 
8 
4 
3 
97 
2 
198 
8 
678 
30 1 
1259 69 
3 
244 
54.5 ate 
6555 810 


458.7 
3944 


321326 
3905 


100384 
13027 


711520 
5640 


138 
9615 


34 
5526 


51 
1099 
11 
1066 


3895 
3154 


824 
973 


1449 
1621 


10 
10 


130 
6436 


5 
245 


201.8 
29186 


45.3 
306 





308 


310 


315 


316 


317 


319 


320 


321 


322 
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Horse or stock trails 
Mi. Zt 7 1.7 
Man-days 461 1113 28 284 
Stream and lake bank protection 
Sq. yd. 5000 313 6049 34838 10 
Man-days 57 516 2311 82 162 
Bank sloping 
Sq. yd. 114044 410835 293400 383514 188183 
Man-days 8711 3115 3794 3652 681 
Check dams, permanent 
No. 39 112 19 20 27 
Man-days 13338 13668 8819 14044 12012 
Check dams, temporary 

O. 20 1840 2390 2053 2688 
Man-days 1932 2588 984. 813 838 
Seeding and sodding ‘ 
Acres 35.1 55.5 24.1 9.6 1.3 
Man-days 1313 1257 426 8&4 53. 
Tree planting, gully 
Acres 252.7 148.2 26.8 4 1 
Man-days 2617 1971 380 40 16 
Diversion ditches 
Lom tt 800 81092 90404 103936 60837 16267 
Man-days 153 5441 2293 7/77 504 258 
Terracing 
Mi. 10 95.5 32.1 78.5 5368 
Man-days 203 1394 624 1305 2025: 
Terrace outlets construction 
Tans ct; 54068 264342 33915 51104 159410 
Man-days 2359 9052 804 700 1020 
Terrace outlet structures 

O. 3 4 
Man-days 96 30 109 
Planting, seeding, or sodding 
Acres 2.8 163 10.5 186 1466 
Man-days 40 3236 286 102 568 
Limestone quarrying | 
Tons 160 606 
Man-days 107 607 
Limestone crushing 
Tons 
Man-days 25 
Limestone hauling 
Tons 159 549 
Man-days exe 99 
Contour furrows and ridges 
Mi. 129.6 479 2165 30 
Man-days 110 506 213 18 
iPreparation for strip cropping 
Acres 3469.5 20370.4 2039.2 62.7 59.7 
Man-days 1406 15157 2376 1036 711 
Road erosion demonstration work 

i. 0.1 v 3 
Man-days 384 2256 2255 
Wind erosion area treated 
Acres 1490 


Man-days 58 


455 


10.8 
1886 


46210 
3128 


1389976 
19953 


8 "Wis 
952. 62833 


30° 11030 
9 7164 


125.6 
3133 


432.7 
5024 


353336 
9426 


577 758.7 
833 6384 


38590 601426 
227 = 14162 


2 10 
36 afk 


6 1834.3 
2 4234 


766 
714 


is 
an 


708 
126 


2803.6 
847 


22901.5 
20686 


10.1 
4895 


1490 
58 
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324 Water spreaders 


Lin. ft. 800 16520 4170 3004 24494 

Man-days 24 1162 148 117 1451 
401 Clearing and cleaning channels and levees . 

Ft. 8500 3080 1200 12780 

Man-days 110 89 26 225 

Sq. yd. 0 308537 401273 1186851 905250 491841 3293752 

Man-days 193 1973 2186 10973 16872 7412 39609 
402 Clearing drainage and cleaning reservoir, pond, or lake sites 

Acres 488.8 0.5 7 350 806.3 

Man-days 11006 120 142 240 11508 
403 Lining of waterways 

Sq. yd. 97 28001 9391 1846 95 39430 

Man-days 181 4027 5282 1907 362 11759 
404 Evacuation, earth 7 

Cu. yd. 7518 34587 200884 187886 294370 93050 818295 

Man-days 960 7034 3204 2421 2343. .828 16790 
406 Pipe and tile lines and conduits 

Lanett 1774 19560 20384 29049 19223 3420 93410 

Man-days 139 2342 1812 3141 1260 223 = 8917 
407 Riprap, rock or concrete 

Sq. yd. 776 ~=—-:17455 5018 1987 2965 28201 

Man-days 384 7621 2798 1020 637 12460 
408 Riprap, brush or willows 

Sq. yd. 50 300 350 

Man-days $l 27 58 
411 Water control structures other than dams 

No. 180 312 900 977 566 93 3028 

Man-days 4246 6556 14944 18380 9205 424 53755 
412 Concrete core walls other than dams 

Cu. yd. 8 8 

Man-days 47 47 
414 Leveling of spoil banks 

Cu. yd. 1200 7000 2414 3000 18 13632 

Man-days 18 a2 114 19 8 191 
501 Field planting or seeding (trees) 

Acres 321.5 7927 4078 136.5 91.2 1749 

Man-days 1556 3579 1249 1400 163 7947 
502 Forest stand improvement 

Acres 438.5 832 14 1019 1597 3900.5 

Man-days 1197 5547 574 3201 1448 11967 
503 Nurseries 

Man-days 408 15038 18629 13621 11969 8799 68464 
504 Tree seed collection (conifers) 

Bu. 35 42 116 744 937 

Man-days 8 30 116 375 529 
505 Tree seed collection (hardwood) ) 

Lb. 19505 2994 4106 26605 

Man-days 202 64 142 408 
506 Collection of tree seedlings 

No. 10325 20000 30325 

Man-days 26 10 36 
508 Sodding waterway outlets 

Man-days 53 53 


601 Fighting forest or range fires 
Man-days 1871 2595 4735 6034 14651 758 30644 





602 


705 


805 
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Firebreaks 
Mi. 246 297 4 
Man-days 711 289 
Firebreaks 
Mi. Se / 12 23.9 
Man-days 107 410 2828 
Fire hazard reductions 
Acres 301 941 
Man-days 90 8290 1977 
Fire presuppression 
Man-days 1658 7802 10403 
Fire prevention 

an-days 26 
Tree and plant disease control 
Acres 1236 
Man-days ‘1221 Zale 
Tree insect pest control 
Acres 202 281 
Man-days 55 109 
General cleanup 
Acres 778 20345 34 
Man-days 6691 3686 1630 
Landscaping 
Acres 5.5 109 228 
Man-days 681 999 1030 
Moving and planting trees 
No. 437832 508076 60880 
Man-days 1908 1938 277 
Parking areas 
Man-days 
Public campground development 
Acres 1 11 
Man-days 3 44 
Razing undesired structures 
Man-days 5588 5411 
Seed collection 
Lb. 1940 16132 
Man-days 180 92 
Seeding or sodding 
Acres 1 11506 
Man-days 90 38 257 
Soil preparation 
Acres 51 1773.5 9670.6 
Man-days 815 2509 5208 
Vista or other selective cutting for effect 
Acres 12 31 
Man-days 60 2092 
Range revegetation 
Acres 1461 
Man-days 1618 
Pasture sodding . 
Acres 157.54 1825 Seo 
Man-days 2082 2265 2166 
Pasture terracing 
Acres 76 
Man-days 293 


242.7 
209 

10.3 
1101 


7107.5 
11034 


72105 


6744 


43148 
578 


Z 
102 


10395 
7718 


36 
288 


7417 
663 


307 
2524 


13,5 
224. 


193 
2791 


15751 


256 
3953 


3142 


443475. 
307 


20.9 


39 


11837 
10421 


20631 
5449 


21475 
13869 


344 
2959 


50 
186 


1104650 
4312 


232 


631 
6008 


23285 


19005 523700 
406 1563 


11530.9 
933. 


29709.1 
21688 


438 
3140 


14868 
2839 


1000.5 
11226 


76 
293 
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Planting and seeding 


Acres FU OS Bp Neola 
Man-days Z1i 1838 148 1282 

Lake and pond development 

Man-days 

Stocking fish 

No. 734 140000 43410 178100 1005910 
Man-days 12 102 74 332 279 
Other wild life activities 

Man-days 5104 5790 3372 3427 2429 
Wild life feeding 

Man-days 

Education, guide, and contact station work 

Man-days 56 

Emergency work 

Man-days 3740 6679 831 401 60 
Eradication of poisonous weeds 

Acres 15.» 10027 
Man-days 16 293 
Experimental plots 

No. 0 29 1343 1420 535 
Man-days 8 3174 1429 1281 1215 
Insect pest control 

Man-days 12 65 

Maps and models 

Man-days 27 63. 22386. 2783 
Marking boundaries 

Mi. 76 243 25.5 13 
Man-days 695 2908 1137 14 
Preparation and transportation of materials 

Man-days 1690 6999 10907 13202 11140 
Wild life geology, etc. 

Man-days 127 675 354 475 

Rodent control 

Acres 240 1300 4190 100 
Man-days 107 354 459 6 
Surveys 

Man-days 16 4981 11444 14170 20053 15889 
Timber estimating 

Acres 3480 47380 52775 79209 
Man-days 487 2897 4031 3537 
Tree preservation 

Man-days 2140 
Equipment, repair or manufacture 

Man-days 9 1416 6830 9711 12909 9168 
Hydraulic research 

Man-days 1534 1283 510 379 792 
Warehousing 

Man-days 17 814 847 635 570 
Technical service camp buildings 

Man-days 3116 11859 187500 6889 4158 


_ Repair work on camp equipment 
348 16 


Man-days 
Misc. camp work 


Man-days 1044 1843 2487 1500 


3245.6 
1829 


63 


10000 1378154 


3 


2076 
31 


1995 


681 
1436 


802 
20122 


182844 
10952 


2821 
41479 
4498 
2883 


213555 
517 


6874 
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4000 Emergency farm work 
Man-days 937 27634 88176 34639 98934 110320 
Lincoln experimental farm 
Man-days 7952 =11668 — 19620 
3000-9 Hospital service 
Man-days 52109 185839 257131 211414 32272 738765 
Beets CREA: AW Fl ae ss 
Total man-days 2125 126152 369151 645153 651131 447675 54788 2296175 


(The above statistics are taken from the Work Progress Reports filed in the 
Selective Service Records offices, Washington, D.C. They do not include the work 
done in the co-operative camps in Florida, Puerto Rico, or in the Bowie camps, but 
they do include three fourths of the man-days of the co-operative project in Washington 
County, Maryland. Nor is the work in CPS No. 97 and No. 100 included. It has been 
estimated that the men in dairy service averaged 335 days per year and the ones in 
dairy testing 295 days per year. It should be remembered that these figures are 
based on me government fiscal year, the fiscal year 1941, for example, ending on June 


30, 1 
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MCC-CPS STAFF PERSONNEL 


(This list contains the names of the persons who served on the 
staffs of the CPS program, in base camps, in detached service, and 
in the CPS division of the Akron MCC headquarters. As not all 
appointments were recorded in the MCC minutes, the list may have 
omissions both of the names of appointees and of the positions held. 
The list was prepared by members of the MCC secretarial staff in 
the autumn of 1948. The dates given after the positions indicate 
either the time of the appointment or the time when the appointee 
officially assumed the responsibility of the office.) 


Adrian, Walter V. 
Educ. Dir., Mulberry, 12-1-45 
Albrecht, Paul A. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Three Rivers, ap. 
10-14-44 
CPS: ‘History 
Akron, 1-1-46 
Asst. to Gen. Dir. of CPS, 5-15-46 
Alderfer, Edwin 
Director, Bartow, 9-15-46 
Alderfer, Mrs. Edwin 
Dietitian-Matron, Bartow, 9-15-46 
Alliman, Gilbert W. 
_Dairy Area Supervisor (Wisconsin), 


Research Assistant, 


Educ. Dir., Denison, 7-1-46 

Acting Director, Denison, 7-15-46 
Auernheimer, Florence 

Dietitian, Camino, 4-23-42 
Auernheimer, Roy 

Director, Waterloo, Nebr., 2-25-46 
Bachman, Ivan R. 

Asst. Dir., Wernersville, 1-46 

Bookkeeper, Akron, 2-23-46 


Bachman, Leland A. 
Director, Henry, 12-16-41 
Director, North Fork, ap. 5-30-42 
Director, Camino, ap. 8-28-42 
Bachman, Mrs. Leland A. 
Matron, Henry, 12-16-41 
Matron, North Fork, ap. 5-30-42 
Matron, Camino, ap. 8-28-42 
Badertscher, Ivan L: 
Bus. Megr., Bluffton, ap. 9-2-41 
Baer, Willard A. 
Bus. Megr., Denison, ap. 9-2-41 
Balzer, Arthur 
Director, Lincoln Experimental Farm, 
ap. 5-8-43 
Balzer, Mrs. Arthur 
Matron, Lincoln Experimental Farm, 
ap. 5-8-43 
Bargen, Ralph K. 
Bus. Mgr., Three Rivers, 4-2-46 
Publicity Editor, Akron , 6-16-46 
Bartel, Peter S. 
Educ. Dir., Livermore, 12-1-45 
Asst. Dir., Livermore, 1-15-46 
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Bartel, Roland 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Mulberry, Fla., 
ap. 3-29-42. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Camino, ap. 5-13-44 
Bartel, Selma 


Nurse-Matron, Colorado Springs, 7-1-45 
Basinger, Mildred 
Nurse-Matron, Terry, 2-15-45—3-1-46 
Beachler, Donald G. 
Personnel Records Clerk, Akron, 
6-25-46 
Beechy, Atlee 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Sideling Hill, ap. 
9-16-43 
Director, Hill City, 9-30-44 
Beechy, Mrs. Atlee 
Dietitian, Sideling Hill, ap. 9-16-43 
Beechy, Orin B. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Marietta, ap. 10-3-42 
Director, Hagerstown, 3-16-43 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Mich. & Ohio), 
9-16-43 
Director, Downey, 6-6-44 
Director, Hagerstown, 4-2-45 
Beechy, Mrs. Orin B. 
Matron, Downey, 6-6-44 
Beechy, Ralph 
Educ. Dir., Hagerstown, ap.:8-28-42 
Director, Terry, 1-11-43 
Director, Community School, Hagers- 
town, 
Regional Director 
6-15-44 
Beechy, Mrs. Ralph 
Dietitian, Terry, 1-11-43 
Beiler, Henry 
Asst. Dir., Hagerstown Unit 3, ap. 
4-18-42 
Beiler, Mrs. Henry 
Matron, Hagerstown Unit 3, ap. 4-18-42 
Belan, Edward S. 
Asst. Dir., Catonsville, 2-1-45 
Bender, Paul 
Educ. Dir., Medaryville, ap. 5-30-42 
Acting Director, Denison, ap. 11-25-42 
Director, Grottoes, ap. 11-25-42 
Bender, Mrs. Paul 
Matron, Medaryville, ap. 5-30-42 
Matron, Grottoes, ap. 11-25-42 
Bennett, H. Ernest 
Asst. Treas. & Office Mgr., Akron, ap. 
2-1-41 
Berokoff, Peter J. 
Director, Camino, Kings Canyon Side 
Camp, 7-1-45 
Bleich, Theodore L. 
Educ. Dir., Hagerstown Unit 4, 1-1-46 
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Blosser, Carol 
Nurse-Matron, North Fork, ap. 2-13-43 
—4-13-45 
Blosser, J. Richard 
Asst. Publicity Editor, Akron, 5-10-45 
Blosser, Laura 
Dietitian, Luray, ap. 8-28-42 
Bohrer, Albert E. 
Educ. & Asst. Dir., Cascade Locks, 
12-5-41 
Educ. Dir., North Fork, ap. 7-11-42 
Director, Colorado Springs, ap. 9-16-48 
Bohrer, Mrs. Albert E. 
Nurse-Matron, Colorado Springs, ap. 
Book, Maynard C. 
Director, Denison, 5-17-46 
Asst. Dir., Three Rivers, 4-22-46 
Book, Mrs. Maynard C. 
Dietitian, Three Rivers, 4-22-46 
Book, Wayne 
Asst. Dir., Three Rivers, 10-20-45 
Acting Educ. Dir., Three Rivers, 
12-20-45 
Director, Three Rivers, 3-20-46 
Books, Titus 
Eastern Area Pastor, 6-1-43 
Braden, C. Murray | 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Missoula, 1-20-45 
Brenneman, H. H. 
Director, Camino, 4-18-42 
Brenneman, John M. 
Asst. Dir., Beltsville, 3-20-46 
MCC Representative, Cattle Boat Pro- 
gram, 8-1-46 
Brenneman, Leland H. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Medaryville, ap. 
6-11-43 
Director, North Fork, 2-15-43 
Director, Powellsville, 11-10-44 
Brenneman, Orlo C. 
Director, Hagerstown, 2-15-46 
Brilhart, Earle R. 
Bus. Mer., Grottoes, 3-1-43 
Bus. Megr., Luray, 4-20-46 
Britsch, Olen 
Bus. Mer., Sideling Hill, 5-15-44 
Asst. Dir., and Bus. Mer., Malcolm, 
11-2-44 
Britsch, Mrs. Olen 
Matron-Dietitian, Malcolm 
Brookmyer, Edward, Jr. 
Bus. Mer., Medaryville, ap. 6-11-43 
Brown, Elvett H. 
Asst. Dir., Provo, ap. 2-13-43 
Brown, Roland P. 
Educ. Dir., Marlboro, 5-10-46 
Asst. Dir., Marlboro, 7-1-46 


i » 
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Brubaker, H. H. 
Director, Camino, 4-23-42 
Brubaker, Mrs. H. H. 
‘Matron, Camino, 4-23-42 
Brubaker, James M. 
Bus. Mgr., Grottoes, 1-26-42 
Brubaker, Naomi 
Dietitian, Sideling Hill, ap. 5-13-44 
Dietitian, Three Rivers, 10-15-44 
Brubaker, Roy A. 
Dairy Area Supervisor Maine & Asst. 
Dir., Orono, 9-15-45 
Brunk, J. E. 
Bus. Mgr., Grottoes, ap. 2-1-41 
Buckwalter, Albert a 
Director, Buckingham Side Camp, © 
4-16-46 
Buckwalter, Paul F. 
eae of Religious Life, Belton, 
Buckwalter, Ralph E. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., 
10-30-45 
Buhr, Gerhard R. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Ft. Collins, 7-27-45 
Buhr, Mrs. Gerhard R. 
Dietitian, Ft. Collins, 8-21-45 
Burkhalter, N. Lawrence 
Asst. Dir., Greystone Park, ap. 2-13-43 
Burkholder, John J. 
3-20-46 


Powellsville, 


Asst. Dir., Luray, 
Burkholder, Kenneth W. 

Bus. Mer., Luray, 3-15-43 

Bus. Megr., Downey, ap. 6-17-44 

Bus. Mgr., Medaryville, 3-24-45 
Burkholder, Mrs. Kenneth W. 

Dietitian, Luray, ap. 4-2-43 

Dietitian, Downey, ap. 6- 7 444.15-45 
Byer, Mary 

Nurse, Powellsville, 8-15-46 
Byler, J. N. 

Educ. Dir., Bluffton, 9-1-41 

Dir. Hosp. Service Units, Akron, 1-1-43 
Byler, Mrs. J. N. 

Matron, Bluffton, ap. 8-16-41 

Matron, Akron Headquarters, ap. 


Charles, Paul O. 

Asst. Dir., Harrisburg, 6-12-46 
Claassen, George L. 

Educ. Dir., Norristown, 7-15-44 

Asst. Dir., Staunton, 5-24-45 
Clemens, James R. 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Luray, ap. 9-3-42 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Denison, 4-1-45 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Luray, 9-1-45 
Cocanower, Charles L. 

Bus. Mgr., Denison, 4-1-45 
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Conrad, Lloyd V. 
Asst. Dir., Ypsilanti, 2-1-46 
Cook, Lester M. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Terry, ap. 5-13-44 
Dir. & Educ. Dir., Lincoln, ap. 9-1-44 
Acting Director, Lincoln Farm Units, 
11-15-45 
Culley, Girvin H. 
Director, Ft. Collins, 1-1-45 
Culp, Lester I. 
Farm Mer., 
11-2-43 
Culp, G. Richard 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Grottoes, 10-26-42 
Director, Malcolm, 7-1-46 


Deckert, Bennie 

Bus. Mgr., Ft. Collins, 10-1-46 
Deckert, Vernon 

Asst. Dir., Mt. Pleasant, 7-1-46 
Derksen, Katherine 

Nurse-Matron, Luray, 3-1-45 
Dick, Wesley 

See Buckingham Side Camp, 


Hagerstown Unit 4, ap. 


Diener, Clayton H. 

Bus. Mgr., Downey, ap. 6-11-43 
Diener, Roy A. 

Asst. Dir., Denver, 12-1-45 
Dietzel, Arnold J. 

Bus. Mgr., Powellsville, 11-15-44 
Duerksen, Harold K. 

Asst. Dir., Roseburg, 3-1-46 
Duerksen, John P. 

Director, Galax, 12-1-42 

Director, Three Rivers, 5-17-43 

Dairy Area Supervisor (Ohio & 

Mich.), 5-30-44 

Duerksen, Louise 

Dietitian, Ft. Collins, 6-1-45 
Duerksen, Mary 

Nurse, Lapine, 1-1-43 

Nurse-Matron, Ft. Collins, 
Duerksen, Viola 

Dietitian, Camino, 6-8-46 


Eberly, Wain 
Asst. Dir., Spring Grove, 7-9-46 
Ebersole, David L. 
Director, Curlew Side Camp (Dow- 
ney), 7-7-46 
Director, Colorado Springs, 12-10-45 
Director, Camino, 4-25-46 
Ebersole, Mrs. David L. 
Matron, Curlew Side Camp (Downey), 
7-7-45 
Ebersole, Richard L. 
File & Records Clerk, Akron, 9-22-42 
Field Auditor, 2-1-45 


1-10-44 
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Asst. ne & Office Megr., Akron, 
Eby, Robert S. 
Acting Bus. Mer., (Powellsville, 6-25-45 
Bus. Mer., Powellsville, 10-15-45 
Ediger, Elmer M. 
Educ. Dir., Weeping Water, 10-3-42 
Educ. Sec., Akron, ap. 5-8-43 
Asst. to Gen. Dir. of CPS, 3-6-46 
Gen. Dir. of CPS, 5-1-46 
Ediger, Marie 
Nurse-Matron, Missoula, ap. 4-2-43 
Nurse-Matron, Belton, ap. 9-16-43 
Eicher, Walter R. 
Regional Director 
2-11-46 
Epp, Aaron J. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Downey, ap. 9-1-44 
Acting Director, Downey, 11-25-45 
Epp, Reuben K. 
Asst. Dir., Winnebago, ap. 11-2-43 
Esh, S. Glen 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Grottoes, 10-25-45 
Director, Luray, 4-20-46 
Director, Powellsville, 6-15-46 
Esh, Mrs. S. Glen 
Matron, Powellsville, 6-15-46 
Eshleman, Robert 
Bus. Mer., Marietta, 6-1-41 
Eshleman, Mrs. Robert 
Matron-Nurse, Marietta, 6-1-41 
Ewert, Albert J. 
Asst. Dir., Denver, 2-13-43 
Ewert, John L. 
Asst. Dir., Union Grove, 7-1-46 


Falb, George E. 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Pa. & Md.), 
3-20-46 
Fast, Henry A. 
Gen. Dir. of MCC-CPS, ap. 12-21-40 
Fast, Menno 
CPS Research Asst., Akron, 6-20-46 
Fisher, John J. 
Educ. Dir., Ypsilanti, 5-15-46 
Asst. Dir., Ypsilanti, 6-25-46 
Flickinger, Melvin R. 
Bus. Mgr., Lincoln Unit 1, 6-1-46 
Act Director, Lincoln Unit 1, 7-13-46 
Flickinger, Virgil 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Pacific Coast 
Area), 3-20-46 
Foote, Albert 
Bus. Megr., Colorado Springs ap. 
5-17-41 
Bus. Mer., Grottoes, 6-41: 8-41. 
Educ. Dir., Denison, ap. 9-2-41 
Franz, Rufus M. 
Director, Lapine, 11-27-42 
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Regional Director (Pacific Coast 
Area), ap. 9-16-43 

Franz, Mrs. Rufus M. 

Matron, Lapine, 11-27-42 
Frederick, Isaac L. 

Unit Leader, Beltsville, 7-25-46 
Fretz, J. Winfield 

Mennonite Aid Section, Akron, 5-1-43 
Frey, Philemon L. 

Bus. Megr., Bluffton, ap. 4-19-41 

Asst. Regional Director (Eastern 

Area), ap. 9-16-43 

Friesen, Ebner J. 

Bus. Megr., Missoula, 5-1-44 
Friesen, Orlando, Jr. 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Belton, 6-15-46 
Friesen, Theodore H. 

Acting Director, Camino, 6-15-46 
Friesen, Willard 

Asst. Dir., Mt. Pleasant, 1-20-46 
Funk, Melvin F. 

Director, Medaryville, ap. 9-16-43 

Asst. Dir., Greystone Park, 6-27-44 

Director, Gulfport, 6-15-46 
Funk, Roy 

Asst. Dir., Farnhurst, 8-1-46 


Gaeddert, Albert M. 

Director, Colorado Springs, 1-27-41 

Asst. Gen. Dir. of CPS, ap. 4-18-42 

Gen. Dir. of CPS, 11-15-43 
Gaeddert, John W. 

Educ. Dir., Livermore, 7-20-46 
Gaeddert, John H. 

Bus. Mgr., Colorado Springs, ap. 2-1-41 
Gaeddert, Mrs. John H. 

Matron, Colorado Springs, ap. 2-1-41 
Gaeddert, Willard 

Asst. Dir., Missoula, 5-15-45 

Director, Ft. Collins, 1-10-46 

Dairy Area Supervisor (Colorado 

Area), 5-19-46 

Geigley, Robert 

Bus. Mer., Sideling Hill, ap. 10-11-41 
Gerig, Lester 

Director, Denison, ap. 6-11-43 
Gering, Glenn A. 

Educ. Dir., Harrisburg, 11-15-45 
Gilmer, Wilma 

Nurse, North Fork, 5-15-45; 12-20-45 
Gingerich, Roman L. 

Director, Mulberry, 2-15-45 
Goering, Erwin C. 

Director, Weeping Water, 3-13-42 

Director, Camino, 5-1-43 

Regional Director (Rocky Mt. Area; 

Eastern Area), 7-15-44 
Acting Gen. Dir. of CPS, Akron, 3-6-46 
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Goering, Mrs. Erwin C. 

Matron, Weeping Water, ap. 2-14-42 

Matron, Camino, 5-1-43 
Goering, Jacob D. 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Lapine, 11-19-42 

Educ. Dir., North Fork, 1-1-44 

Director, North Fork, 11-2-44 
Goering, Mrs. Jacob D. 

Dietitian, Lapine, 11-19-42 

Dietitian, North Fork, 1-1-44 
Goering, J. Robert 

Director, Forest Hill Side Camp 

(Camino)) ap: 5-45-45 

Goering, Milo B. 

Educ. Dir., Lincoln Agr., 12-1-45 
Goering, Paul L. 

Asst. Dir., Cleveland, 4-1-45 
Goertz, Ernest A. 

Asst. Dir., Exeter, 5-10-46 

Asst. Dir., Howard, 10-1-46 
Goertz, Leo R. 

Educ. Dir., Poughkeepsie, 11-15-45 
Goertz, Wilbur E. 

Bus. Megr., Terry, 3-15-46 
Goosen, Sam 

Director, North Fork, 8-5-42 
‘Gratz, Delbert L. 
. Educ. Dir., Denison, 7-1-45 

Relief Research Associate, Akron, 

12-3-45 

Gratz, Mrs. Delbert L. 

Nurse-Matron, Denison, 7-1-45 
Griest, Harold W. 

Asst. Dir., Greystone Park, 6-1-46 
Groening, Marie 

Dietitian, Colorado Springs, ap. 2-1-41 


Dietitian, Hill City, ap. 10-3-42 
Dietitian, Belton, 2-1-44 
Dietitian, Colorado Springs, 12-15-45 


Grunau, Clifford E. 
Bus. Mgr., Ft. Collins, ap. 6-11-43 
Guengerich, Paul T. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Hill City, ap. 
11-21-42 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Wisconsin 
Area), 1-4-44 
Director, Luray, 3-25-45 
Guengerich, Mrs. Paul T. 
Dietitian, Hill City, ap. 9-16-43 


Guhr, Henry 
Asst. Dir., Beltsville, ap. 6-11-43 
Director, Terry, 7-15-44 
Gunden, Lois 


Relief Training, Ypsilanti, ap. 5-13-44 
Gunden, Ralph J. 
Accountant, Akron, 3-20-46 
Gundy, Donald G. 
Bus. Mgr., Weeping Water, ap. 4-18-42 
31 
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Habegger, Loris A. 
Asst. Dir., Marlboro, ap. 11-21-43 
Harder, Catherine 
Nurse-Matron, Belton, 10-10-44 
Nurse, Huson, ap. 5-13-44 
Harder, Ellen 
Nurse-Matron, Camino, 3-15-43 
Harder, Jesse J. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Belton, ap. 10-3-42 
Director, Belton, 9-1-43 
Director, Camino, 6-29-44 
Regional Director (Rocky Mt. Area), 
12-1-45 
Hartzler, Raymond L. 
Director, Bluffton, 6-1-41 
Director, Medaryville, 10-3-42 
Area Supervisor, (Michigan Dairy 
Units) ap. 5-8-43 
Regional Director (Middle States 
Area), ap. 9-16-43 
Hartzler, Mrs. Raymond L. 
Matron, Medaryville, 12-1-42 
Matron, Adrian Headquarters, 5-8-43 
Hartzler, Wilton E. 
Asst. Dir., Greystone Park, 12-1-45 
Heatwole, J. 5B DAE We 
Bus. Mer., Powellsville, 12-10-46 
Heinrichs, Tena 
Nurse-Matron, Grottoes, 1-1-45 
Nurse-Matron, Powellsville, 4-20-46 
Heisey, D. Earl 
Asst. Dir., Howard, ap. 2-13-43 
Dairy Area Supervisor, (New England 
Area), -45 
Hernley, H. ee 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Henry, 12-5-41 
Director, Howard, Pa., 8-28-42 
Director, Sideling Hill, 3-1-43 
Director, Malcolm (Lincoln Unit 2), 
9-30-44 
Hernley, Mrs. H. Ralph 
Dietitian, Henry, 12-5-41 
Matron-Dietitian, Howard, Pa., ap. 
Traveling Dietitian, ap. 10-3-42 
Matron-Dietitian, Sideling Hill, 3-1-43 
Matron-Dietitian, Malcolm (Lincoln 
Unit 2), 9-30-44 
Hershberger, Ananias J. 
Director, Hagerstown Unit 3, 6-1-46 
Hershberger, Guy F. 
Educ. Dir., Bluffton, ap. 9-2-41 
Hershberger, Mrs. Guy F. 
Matron, Bluffton, ap. 9-2-41 
Hershey. Noah B. 
Asst. Dir., Staunton, 6-1-46 
Hershey, Paul 
Pastor, Gulfport, 8-1-46 


Hertzler, Emanuel C. 
Educ. Dir., Ft. Collins, 6-15-42 
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Director, Buckingham Side Camp, ap. 
11-21-42 
Director, Grottoes, ap. 12-10-43 
Hertzler, Mrs. Emanuel C. 
(Matron, Ft. Collins, 6-15-42 
Matron, Buckingham, ap. 11-21-42 
Dietitian, Grottoes, 1-10-44 
Hertzler, Paul D. 
MCC Representative in Cattleboat Pro- 
gram 
Hess, Emma 
Nurse, Three Rivers, 3-15-46 
Nurse-Matron, Camino, 6-1-46 
Hess, Lloyd H. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Henry, ap. 10-3-42 
Educ. Dir., Downey, 11-20-42 
Asst. & Educ, Dir., Grottoes, ap. 5-13-44 
Hess, Mrs. Lloyd H. 
Dietitian, Downey, 4-17-43 
Dietitian, Grottoes, ap. 5-13-44 
Hiebert, Sarah 
Dietitian, North Fork, ap. 6-15-42 
Hochstetler, Dale E. 
Director, Waterloo, 6-25-46 
Hochstetler, Wm. J. 
Director, Hagerstown Unit 4, 3-1-46 
Hoffman, Clair H. 
Educ. Dir., Howard, R.I., ap. 8-6-45 
Asst. Dir., Howard, 12-1-45 
Holdeman, Ivan E. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Powellsville, 6-20-46 
Holdeman, Paul H. 
Bus. Megr., Belton, 9-1-46 
Asst. Publicity Editor, Akron, 10-10-46 
Holsinger, Justus G. 
Educ. Dir., Marietta, Ohio, 12-10-42 
Educ. Dir., Aibonito, P.R., 7-15-44 
Hooley, Clarence D. 
Educ. Dir., Marlboro, 4-15-44 
Horning, Titus H. 
Asst. Dir., Orono, 3-15-46 
Area Supr. (Wisc.-Mich. Area Dairy 
Units), 6-1-46 
Horst, Irvin B. 
Educ. Dir., Grottoes, 8-31-43 
Publicity Editor, Akron, ap. 9-16-43 
Horst, John B. 
Bus. Mgr., Powellsville, 8-23-46 
Horst, Robert 
Asst. Dir., Lima, 6-1-46 
Hostetler, John A. 
Bus. Mer., Buckingham, 4-1-43 
Educ. Dir., Pinehurst, 5-5-45 
Educ. Dir., Hagerstown Unit 4, 10-1-45 
Research Assistant, Akron, 1-1-46 
Hostetler, Mary FE. 
Nurse-Matron, Belton, 5-26-45 
Nurse-Matron, Terry, 4-15-46 
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Hostetter, B. Charles 
Eastern Area Pastor, 6-10-45 
Hunsberger, Willard 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Howard, R.L., 
6-1-46 
Hunter, Richard C. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Colorado Springs, 
ap. 6-11-43 


Jantzen, Richard W. 
Asst. Dir., Allentown, 3-25-46 
Janzen, Victor 
Bus. Megr., Downey, 6-15-45 
Bus. Mgr., Denison, 3-15-46 
Janzen, Mrs. Victor 
Dietitian, Downey, 6-15-45 
Dietitian, Denison, 2-15-46 
Jennings, John I. 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Pa. & Md.), 
2-10-45 
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Springs, l- 


- - 


Educ. Liaison, Akron, ap. 9-1-44 
Unrau, Walter D. 
MCC. Representative 
Program, 3-26-46 


in Cattle Boat 
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Bus. Mer., Belton, 10-3-42 

Bus. Mer., North Fork, 7-15-44 
Unruh, Verney 

Director, Camino, 8-26-46 
Unruh, Mrs. Verney 

Matron-Dietitian, Camino, 8-26-46 
Unruh, W. F. 

‘Pastor, Belton, 7-1-46 
Unruh, Mrs. W. F. 

Nurse, Belton, 7-1-46 
Unruh, Willard H. 

Educ. Dir., Belton, ap. 12-10-43 

Director, Belton, 11-20-45 
Unruh, Mrs. Willard H. 

Dietitian, Belton, 12-1-45 


Vogt, Clara 
Dietitian, North Fork, 9-17-42 
Vogt, Harold W. 
Paty past idean (Pacific Coast Area), 
Vogt, John E. 
Educ. Dir., Hagerstown Unit 4, 
3-15-46 
Voran;' Dallas: C. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Mulberry, ap. 
5-13-44 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Gulfport, ap. 8-6-45 
Voth, Arthur A. 
Personnel Secretary, Akron, 11-30-45 
Sec. to Gen. Dir. of CPS, 7-15-46 
Voth, Waldo O. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Ft. Collins, 11-21-42 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Colorado Springs, 
ap. 9-16-43 
Dairy Area Supervisor (Colorado 
Area), 4-20-44 
Director, Three Rivers, 10-25-45 


Wall, Irwin F. 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Camino, ap. 9-16-43 

Supervisor Dairy Units, (Pacific Coast 

Area), ap. 6-17-44 

Warkentin, Abram 

Pastor, Downey Area, 6-10-45 
Weaver, Arthur 

Asst. Dir., Union Grove, 1-1-46 
Weaver, Joseph N. 

Bus. Mer., Grottoes, ap. 12-21-40 
Weaver, Kenneth L. 

Asst. Dir., Norristown, ap. 2-13-43 
Weaver, Richard S. 

Director, Medaryville, 2-15-46 

Director, Belton, 4-10-46 — 
Weaver, Mrs. Richard S. 

Nurse-Matron, Belton, 4-10-46 
Weber, Naomi 

Dietitian, Grottoes, 3-10-46 
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Dietitian, Luray, 4-20-46 
Dietitian, Bartow, 7-24-46 
Weber, Newton 
Pastor, Eastern Area, ap. 2-17-45 
Wedel, David 
Director, Marietta, 5-15-41 
Wedel, Ruth 
Nurse-Matron, Terry, 1-12-43 
Wedel, Waldo 
Bus. Mgr., Colorado Springs, 11-20-45 
Bus. Mgr., Denison, 4-20-46 
Weldy, Dwight E. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Denison, 1-10-44 
Educ. Dir., Luray, ap. 9-1-44 
Asst. Dir., Tiffin, 5-31-45 ; 
Personnel Secretary, Medaryville, 
11-1-45 
Wenger, Harry J. 
Bus. Mer., Luray, ap. 6-17-44 
Field Auditor, Akron, 2-22-46 
Wenger, Mrs. Harry J. 
Matron, Downey, 1-17-44 
Dietitian, Luray, ap. 6-17-44 
Wenger, Lena 
Cook, Grottoes, ap. 12-21-40 
Wenger, Roy E. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Colorado Springs, 
ap. 10-3-42 
Director, Missoula, ap. 4-2-43 
Codirector of Hospital Units, Akron, 
Wenger, Mrs. Roy E. ; 
Dietitian, Colorado Springs, ap. 8-28-42 
Dietitian, Missoula, ap. 4-2-43 
Wenger, Walter R. 
Asst. Dir., North Platte, 9-15-46 
Whitaker, Glen 
Director, Luray, 8-17-42 
Whitaker, Mrs. Glen 
Matron, Luray, 8-28-42 
Wiebe, Arthur J. 
Bus. Megr., Lapine, ap. 12-28-42 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Huson, 5-1-44 
Director, Missoula, 11-10-44 
Educ... Dir:, }Gamino, '1-1-46 
Wiebe, Mrs. Arthur J. 
Matron, Missoula, 12-1-44 
Wiebe, Harold T. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Weeping Water, ap. 
3-13-42 
Wiebe, Joel A. 
Asst. & Educ. Dir., Camino, 4-1-46 


Wiebe, Oscar W. 
Bus. Mgr., Hill City, ap. 11-21-42 
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Wiebe, Mrs. Oscar W. 

Dietitian, Hill City, 12-1-43 
Wiebe, Raymond F. 

Acting Director, Camino, 8-15-46 
Wiens, Irvin 

Asst. Dir., Norristown, 8-1-46 
Willoughby, Leon 

Asst. Dir., Wernersville, ap. 11-2-43 
Wingert, Avery S. 

Bus. Mgr., Powellsville, 5-15-46 

Director Dairy Units, Akron, 8-25-46 
Woelk, Dora 

Nurse-Matron, Ft. Collins, 5-5-44 
Wollman, Sam 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Terry, 2-1-46 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Ft. Collins, 7-20-46 

Director, Lincoln, Nebr., 10-1-46 
Wollman, Mrs. Sam 

Dietitian, Ft. Collins, 7-10-46 
Wright, Frank L. 

Educ. Dir., Greystone Park, 10-10-44 


Yoder, Dwight V. 

Asst. & Educ. Dir., Medaryville, 12-1-42 

Director, Luray, 6-23-43 

Area Supervisor (Wisconsin Dairy 

Units), ap. 2-17-45 

Yoder, Gideon G. 

Director, Denison, 11-16-41 
Yoder, John Mark 

Asst. Dir., Cleveland, 8-1-46 
Yoder, Kathryn M. 

Nurse-Matron, Luray, 3-15-43 
Yoder, Katie 

Dietitian, Denison, 8-22-41 

Dietitian, Belton, 6-13-46 
Yoder, Melvin J., Jr. 

Asst. Dir., Lima, ap. 2-13-43 
Yoder, Vera 

Nurse, Luray, ap. 12-10-43 
Young, Dale A. 

Educ. Dir. & Bus. Mer., Marietta, 

12-4-41 


Zehr, Edmund P. . 

Bus. Mgr., Mulberry, 2-1-46 
Zimmerly, Esther 

Nurse-Matron, Ft. Collins, 3-20-46 
Zimmerman, Ellen 

Dietitian, Belton, 9-10-42 
Zimmerman, Leroy E. 

Asst. Dir., Exeter, 1-15-46 
Zook, Alfred G. 

Asst. Dir., Staunton, ap. 6-11-43 

Director, Belton, 7-20-44 
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APPENDIX 17 


MEN WHO DIED IN MCC-CPS 


Christner, William, son of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Christner, Bad 
Axe, Mich., born Sept. 28, 1909, and died Sept. 28, 1944. Married, 
one child, Mennonite Church. CPS 28. Caught in feed grinder while 
engaged in emergency farm work. 


Crouch, Aaron B., son of Mr. and Mrs. Byrl Crouch, Mitchell, 
S. Dak., born March 16, 1917, and died Jan. 1, 1943. Single. 
Hepzibah Faith. CPS 22. Heart failure. 


Dyck, Curt, son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter Dyck, Corn, Okla., born 
Aug. 28, 1912, and died Sept. 4, 1942. Single. Mennonite Brethren. 
CPS 5. Brain abscess. 


Ensz, Willie Gerhard, son of Mrs. and Mrs. Gerhard B. Ensz, 
Beatrice, Nebr., born Dec. 8, 1918, and died July 8, 1945. Single. 
General ‘Conference Mennonite. CPS 31. Drowned. 


Flaming, Wilhelm B., son of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Flaming, 
Hillsboro, Kans., born Nov. 7, 1917, and died Oct. 8, 1942. Single. 
General Conference Mennonite. CPS 22. Appendectomy. 


Greaser, Glen L., son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. Greaser, 
Hesston, Kans., born Aug. 27, 1919, and died July 16, 1943. Single. 
Mennonite Church. CPS 64, 90, 43. Drowned when in lake with 
swimming class. 


Hartzler, Elmer E., son of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Hartzler, Wichita, 
Kans., born Oct. 6, 1916, and died Sept. 12, 1943. Single. Men- 
nonite Church. CPS 5, 6, 43. Served as carpenter in Puerto Rico 
reconstruction unit. Drowned. 


Hooley, John David, son of Mr. and Mrs. John D. Hooley, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, born July 2, 1924, and died June 29, 1946. Single. 
Mennonite Church. CPS 33, 100. Drowned. 


Kauffman, Harold T., son of Mr. and Mrs. D. Baker Kauffman, 
Manheim, Pa., born Aug. 10, 1918, and died July 4, 1943. Mennonite 
Church. CPS 4, 64. ‘Hit by train. 


Kulp, Joseph, son of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Kulp, Nappanee, 
Ind., born June 13, 1914, and died Sept. 19, 1945. Single. Mennonite 
Church. CPS 24, 31. Crushed while riding on the back of a truck 
which completely overturned. 
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_ Landis, David Denlinger, son of Mr. and Mrs. David L. Landis, 
Lancaster, Pa., born Sept. 18, 1913, and died Nov. 2, 1945. Single. 
Mennonite Church. CPS 4. Auto accident. 


Lyndaker, Arthur Andrew, son of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Lyn- 
daker, Croghan, N.Y., born Sept. 13, 1913, and died Jan. 8, 1945. 
Single. Conservative Amish Mennonite Church. CPS 20, 57. Injuries 
received when caterpillar overturned. 


Nachtigal, Henry E., son of Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Nachtigal, Inman, 
Kans., born May 2, 1919, and died Sept. 1, 1945. Married. General 
Conference Mennonite. CPS 5, 55, 44, 57. Died at his home while on 
absent sick status. A probable factor in his case was a head injury 
received from a patient while working at the Staunton, Va., hospital. 


Sommer, Paul Joseph, son of Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Sommer, 
Millersburg, Ohio, born Oct. 28, 1923, and died Aug. 8, 1945. Single. 
Mennonite Church. CPS 20, 107. Drowned. 


(The information on men who died in MCC-CPS was collected by 
Wesley Prieb.) 
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APPENDIX 19 


RELIEF TRAINING CORPS IN MENNONITE COLLEGES, 1942-43 


Name of School Number which applied for adomisston 
Bethel 29 
Bluffton 7 
Goshen 24 
Tabor 14 


(Statistics based upon “Candidate’s Application for Admission to the CPS 
Training Corps” in the MCC files.) 


/ 


RELIEF TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Name of Unit Date Enrollment Director 
Alexian Brothers’ Hospital, 

Chicago Sept. 1943-Dec. 1945 15 B. Tartt Bell 
Beltsville, Maryland Jan. 1944-March 1946 14 Dorsa Mishler 
Denison, Iowa Sept. 1944-June 1945 28 Bert Smucker 
Duke University Hospital, 

Durham, N.C. Oct. 1943-July 1945 8 Dr. Molhonoff 
Howard, Rhode Island Sept. 1943-July 1946 21 Warren Leatherman 
Mulberry, Florida Nov. 1943-May 1946 at Dallas Voran 
Relief Training School 

Goshen, Indiana June 14-Aug. 14, 1943 83 Carl Kreider 
Ypsilanti, Michigan Sept. 1943-March 1946 32 Lotus Troyer 


APPENDIX 20 


CPS MEN RECEIVING TUITION GRANTS IN MENNONITE COLLEGES 


1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 


Bethel 82 71 25 
Beulah 5 8 7 
Bluffton 19 18 4 
Eastern Mennonite College 18 25 19 
Freeman 3 

Goshen 105 87 83 
Grace 6 g 

Hesston Ls 19 14 
Messiah Bible College 8 16 5 
Tabor 4] 38 17 
Mennonite Biblical Seminary 4 5 8 


Total 303 298 190 
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A'PPENDIX 22 


MCC-CPS CAMP PAPERS 


Name of Paper and Location of Camp 


THE OLIvE BRANCH, Grottoes, Va. 


Pike View Peace News, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


WHISPERING PINES, Marietta, Ohio 
PEACE SENTINEL, Bluffton, Ohio 
THE OLIVE Branc#, Denison, lowa 
THE VANGUARD, Denison, Iowa 
TURNPIKE EcHO, Sideling Hill, Pa. 
THE Sort, Hagerstown, Md. 

GREEN PASTURES, Hagerstown, Md. 
THE SUNBEAM, Boonsboro, Md. 
Deep River Ecuo, Henry, Ill. 


Date of First Issue 


Oct. 11, 1941 
Sept. 6, 1941 
Dec. 22, 1941 
July 25, 1941 
October 1941 
October 1944 
March 2, 1942 
September 1942 
January 1944 
January 1944 
March 5, 1942 


WEEPING WATER News Drops, Weeping Water, Nebr. Aug. 8, 1942 


Box 96, Mulberry, Florida 
PEACE SENTINEL, Medaryville, Ind. 
THE SNOWLINER, Camino, Calif. 


Poupre Canon News, Fort Collins, Colo. 


THE Risine Tipe, Fort Collins, Colo. 
HARMONY, Bowie, Md. 


HIGH SIERRA Vistas, North Fork, Calif. 


BLuE RipGe BUGLE, Galax, Va. 
Howarp NURSERY VIEWS, Howard, 'Pa. 
Rio La Puiata, Aibonito, Puerto Rico 
THE SKYLINER, Luray, Va. 

Tue Dove-TAe, Powellsville, Md. 
THE TRAILMAKER, Belton, Mont. 
RUSHMORE REFLECTOR, Hill City, S.D. 
New Horizons, Lapine, Oreg. 
YELLOWSTONE BUuILpER, Terry, Mont. 
MarsuH VALLEY EcHo, Downey, Idaho 
Static Line, Huson, Mont. 

Loap LINE, Huson, Mont. 


Sequoia Hi-Lites, Three Rivers, Calif. 


April 1944 
July 1942 

June 1942 

July 10, 1942 
January 1944 
August 1942 
October 1942 
January 1943 
September 1942 
November 1943 
January 194: 
February 1945 
November 1942 
January 1943 
January 1943 
April 1943 
December 1942 
June 1944 

May 1943 

July 1943 
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Last Issue 


February 1946 
January 1945 
April 1943 
July 1942 
September 1944 
May 1946 
August 1943 
December 1943 
December 1944 
April 1945 
October 1942 
April 1943 
March 1945 
March 1946 
April 1945 
December 1943 
June 1945 
October 1943 
September 1944 
April 1943 
April 1943 
June 1946 
March 1946 
September 1946 
December 1944 
February 1946 
January 1944 
May-June 1946 
October 1945 
January 1946 
September 1944 
December 1945 
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CPS EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


OM—(Old) Mennonite; 


CODE 


GC—General Conference Mennonite 
OOA—Old Order Amish (Amish) 
MB—Mennonite Brethren 
CA—Conservative Amish 
CoG—Church of God in Christ Mennonite (Holdeman) 


Part I: Work Project 


1. Do you think the work you did in CPS is: 


OM 
FE % 
Generally significant 192 Be 
Generally insignificant 53 18 
Undecided SEM NTS 
Omitted 7 2 
Total 288 100 


Note: # Number of men checking response 


Amish Mennonite 


% Percentage of total for each particular Mennonite branch 


4. Rate the CPS projects in the order in 


OM 
#. °% 

Soil Conservation Service 81 5 
National Park Service 7 0 
Dairy Farm Service 50 3 
Mental Hospital Service 474 27 
Public Health Service 238 14 
Forest Service 46 < 
Experimental Farm 

Service 1g) 1 
General Hospital Service 97 6 
Guinea Pig Projects 202 11 
Dairy Testing and 

Artificial Insem. 19 1 
Land Reclamation 

Projects 23 1 
Smoke Jumper Projects 63 4 
Public Health & Rehabili- 

tation (Puerto Rico) 274 16 
Omitted 137 8 

Total 1728 100 


GC OOA MB CA 
Ge SR ee) ate Mew ake ZO 
LOS eS Mn OAe Os COME Get 22 ame yo 
17 12 7 7 6 V2 2 i 
10 Hoe 22.0 22 4 8 3 1 
VO ar: Liane papier etme s ciety ieee 
139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 
Part I: Work Project 
GC OOA MB CA 
SE TOL RO oar Re Cee) pepeerag 
41 bayg thi ke oa! eel Ee, Aa 4 10 6 
3 0 8 1 5 2 S) 3 
8 1 63 Il Z 1 6 4 
2505 MeO cc LDAR TS Cea OL eT RZOWw Owen eG 
140 17 42 o, °42 DAtra ly 10 
13 PE TAS S 6 2, 10 6 
15 Yate piss 3 4 1 0 0 
37 4-26 S 18 6 5 3 
83 IOP es Diino ie! 0 0 
4 0 8 1 5 1 A 1 
18 Zan Pe 5 2 3 2 
30 43513 Pie WIAs. 8 9 5 
141 17. +40 PLOT On Gk) ms who 
51 Grr eoGre: LOS rt? Aviad iy iG 
834 100 576 100 306 100 168 100 


CoG 
t % 
19 3659 
Sele 
6 719 
2 6 
324 100 

CoG 
#  % 
20) a0 
2 1 
8 4 
Sty yy) RFE 
19 10 

4 

6 3 
T2 6 
4 4 
0 0 
6 3 
11 6 
19 ©6610 
Dia 

192 100 


Total 
oes 
444. 2°71 
90 12 
80 13 
20 4 
634 100 

Total 
HG 
247 7 
30 1 
Loe 4 
bei 
498 12 
111 4 
58 2 
195 5 
349 7 
37 0 
65 Z 
151 5 
5580 eLe 
SILOM ete 
3804 100 
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Part I: Work Project 


7. Men in camp discussed CPS work projects a good deal. In your opinion, were these 
evaluations of CPS projects by the men: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
et Do bpd kaa bette yh 7B pe alin TON dee Tots tee, Fe ia ate ON re 
Too high 13 bs) 6 AiO Vase 3 6 1 4 1 3 34 .) 
About right EOL) OMe A CNC Ra TCD SOREN URE pO RNEE sy \ Ac SE oa TOK tee eee 
Too low LOOP af Oe iy era pan hOruc te. VEO SOs ld DoS Pen ah ae 
Omitted 1] 4 3 2 8 8 1 2 4 14 2 6 29 6 
Total 253.) 100 139 tLOO yy aeo.ViDGe Ses E00) 282 100" % 32 1 100 BS4 00200 


Part I: Work Project 


8. You have some personal skills and abilities. In CPS do you feel these: 


OM ele OOA MB CA CoG Total 
SEU ees eae eek Veet vars te ae Gee ide tray a vo. w: Pe pe pay 
Were not used 
sufficienily SG SOAS HOT Re USS NT OL SSeS TT o. 18% 4] or RG As OB 


Were useducuitenwellay 5459 US011 SO cog toa. oo) cle Oho? 20) 71 TG 50 CV SbSwos 
Were not adequate. for 


your job Bo Ree bie eee ae RT | 2 4 < nie 0 0 58 8 
Omitted 16 6 Ss) 4 +10" 10 1 Z 2 7 3 9 37 6 
Total 288° i100) 5199) 100.0) 96100) 2ST 100: 28 100" 132) 100" "634 "180 


Part I: Work Project 


9. Think of an average day at your job before CPS and an average day’s work in 
CPS. Did or do you work: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Fe Fo CER ae Odi tate FON Ne MG BR Toe ERB TG 
Harder in CPS 24 Bes 218 9 2 2 95). Le 0 0 l 3 49 7 
About as hard LOS Py BI Gado SOLO Lak NREL Whar 1) "bad Sia ON N25) [2360 36 
Less hard in CPS 155," 54. - BBVA OST Sai IB B75) 1S) BAS 2 BO): SSR OS 
Omitted 4 1 3 2 6 6 1 2 1 4 1 3 16 3 
Total 288 ‘100, 139)! 100 "96.7100 F252 P2000! \\". 26. 100) ss S2 ar LOO S16 34 ee 00 


Part Il: Administration of CPS 


1, After.the universal draft law had been passed, the peace churches chose to operate 
CPS camps under government direction instead of government camps. Do you think 
this decision: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
he FO. ae Ne ee a ee ee PT Gey ae NTO hs he ae nue 
Was wise 211 73t LOO Wee yy AS eS Oma 4 BOW NZ2) Wes 7 Baws DSy wna SA Aae he 7D 
Was unwise 26 9 2 9 4 4 2 4 1 4 4 13 49 7 
Didn't make much 
difference 6 ») 5 4 5 5 2 4 1 4 0 0 19 31 
Undecided 39 T4:5y 10 LPO MES) Es 4 8 3 10 a ot Be 93 15 
Omitted 6 pp 3 Dy 6 6 2, 4 1 4 1 3 19 
Total DES mlOUM aoe OOwes Ob ya LOOR ED len 100m 260 OOM 82rn 1 Ulta r hoe an OO 
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Part II: Adminstration of CPS 


2. Selective Service suggests some rules for the operation of CPS camps that limit 
our freedom. Should we: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
ik a eae «9 Na" Ee A ee Re # % 
Follow them only where 


we feel we have to 34 12 37 27 eens) oils Sols 4-18 94.4915 
Follow what they 

suggest T68 0 SBe 63h 450) Sonor ane 2Or8 SBT Guth SS Gas SO mnie so shame 
Restrict ourselves more 

than they ask to prove 


our sincerity SEAS Pose a io\uben yt aaa ya eae & 6 21 61S y. Eee eae 
Undecided 25 B UEEO yt eed dO ih OS 3 6 1 4 2 6 62 9 
Omitted 10 3 2 1 3 3 4 8 1 4 1 3 21 4 
Total 288 100 139) 100.86) 700.) S51, 100) 28) 100). 32: 1004) 634 100 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


3. Do you think that people in general consider CPS men more sincere because they 
work without pay: 


GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
# &h Ft &h € Hh Fh EHR FH KF 
Yes 208. 72) 112°. Bl 680769 | S80 72 (O18 64" 28. Ske ari 
No 5 pam WAM aveme Witek © aI 7 #14 9. 32 2 Gi Hibiaee 
Undecided 26 9 6 allan 9 aD ele 0 0 1 3 49 6 
Omitted 6 2 2 1 3 3 . 2 1 é 1 3 14 2 
Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


4. Let us say that Selective Service has a policy that we consider unfair, although it 
does not force us to violate our conscience. In your opinion, should we: 


OM Gc OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Ah ee), oy) aie tl eg fee Se BB) er ie Gs an ES 
Accept the policy and 
inv Aa ilige by it 11139 42° 30.50. 52 19). 87-16) S719) BO | esp eas 


Try by persuasion to 
change the policy and 


ifvthis fails jaccept it’ 132 v46 afl ioh)) 160) 47) 260, 51 Sane 3 G7 2598.7 ee 
Refuse to follow the 

policy in order to 

make SS change it 9 3 8 6 2 2 2 4 Sey 4 3 BAS 5 
Undecided SO GLO PGs don fee dae 3 6 Speen a! Vues 80 614 
Omitted 6 2 2 1 7 7 1 2 1 4 2 6 19 4 

Total 288)\:100 + 189) 100. 696" /200 “ST 100: 1928) 100 14s2 4100 976345700 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


5. The MCC chose to follow the suggested rules of Selective Service about leaves. 
Do you think these rules: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
tte: it aie Re CHR TAR Ras NORE a aia ea Wt Ne dees t+ % 

Limit our freedom too 

closely BONS meee tie LG if AUTO eee Z 7 6 19 93 «15 
Are about right 222 i \ TF 410 7S. 79a B38 Ba 6725 BOM 23 Ate oD) aOR TG 
Permit us too much 

freedom 5 2 1 1 2 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 9 1 
Undecided 14 5 2 ] 6 6 2 4 0 0 2 6 26 4 
Omitted 4 1 4 3 2 2 1 2 1 4 1 3 13 


2 
Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100. 32 100 634 100 
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Part Il: Administration of CPS 


6. If you could have received a wage corresponding to army base pay, what would 
you have done: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
# &* #€ & € h € & FES F GH F 
Taken the pay 165 36) ABO Boy tot eB 29 87! BB AB TS aa B28 eas 
Refused the pay 26 2D ORS) ee 86 88 Lai yf ou” 24 2 6h LOO ote 
Undecided 93. 62 28°, 20) 42.43; 10 20 8920) 14 4h Seg el 
Omitted 6 2 2 1 3 3 3 6 1 4 1 3 16 3 
Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


Pari Il: Administration of CPS 


7. Men from all the various Mennonite groups were placed together in MCC camps. 
Thinking of your own Mennonite group do you feel the results: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
¢t¢$ & € S&S $F SH F $f % ## % 


+: 
Pt 


Will be beneficial 201 70) 1129.9 (93. .°386".) 38.44. 86 LG o7) 2205, 162<s A460 6S 
Won't make much 
difference S7, 13 2) Di ios 1 ace 3 6 Tile 2S Z 6 89 15 
Will be harmful 31 11 Pe ] 12 13 i 2 3 10 5 16 34 9 
Undecided 18 6 0 0 ll 11 2 4 1 4 4 13 36 6 
Omitted 1 0 1 1 4 4 1 2 ] 4 1 3 9 2 
Total 288 100 189 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


Pari Il: Administration of CPS 


8. Most of the MCC camps and units have had camp directors and unit leaders who 
were CPS men. Do you think this: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

Selanne Se “a” Se: UR = Si H. '% 

Was wise 2025070) ICOM 70. borin 4 BON S20 HET 2555 7S Sabo 75 
Didn't make much 

difference 25 9 13 9 6 6 4 oye GOS Seat NG | 2 6 53 8 

Was unwise 34°. 12 9 6 6 6 3 6 te pay by | 1 3 56 7 

Don‘t know 23 8 5 4,...13' 934 2 4 1 4 Srl O 47 7 

Omitted 4 1 3 2 3 3 1 2 1 4 1 3 13 3 

Total 288" 100 139° 100. 96. 100° . 5) 100: +28. 100 ~ $2100 1634-100 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


9. Non-Mennonite men were included in Mennonite camps. From your experience do 
you think this: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

RR i en a Sek yA» i» ag H  \% 

Was wise T5Z NOS Lao ay O4h eau aan eo) OL B28 IS e647 SZ ieas 
Didn‘t make much 

difference SI LBA 2a eM Oru se 8S Diva Ve O35 82 8 625) (leet 24 

Was unwise STO a by ieee eiaaen Ie | 10%. U1 12°23 Yap’ ds, 5 aes O7 2017. 

Don't know 29 10 3 PASE AIR NS Le] 4 8 cee a 3 9 625.510 

Omitted 7 2 4 3 3 3 2 4 1 4 1 3 18 3 

Total Zeon 100s Le9e 100). 96 100 51) (100 628). 100) s132" 100) 5 6a4un 200 
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Part Il: Administration of CPS 


10. In their dealings with you in CPS do you think the MCC was: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG 

ce A Ea Se ae Ve Nhe eR EDU a ec 

Very fair TOD Rea OL wa ooo Omit eon aS See Ciao 
Fair JSC ROSEN avg ae TSM Uo to ME Now it MMAACIE Wise Tuam iia 1 tol 19 60 
Unfair 9 3 1 1 2 Be 3 6 2 7 3 9 
Very unfair 5 2 0 0 1 ih 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Undecided 14 5 8 Garand 12 2 4 0 0 1 3 
Omitted 5 2 2 1 2 2 1 2 1 4 1 3 
Total 988-200 1.139") 100996", 200" 2-51) "100,428 100" 3277100 


Part Il: Administration of CPS 


Total 
Fae 
226 34 
334 54 
20 5 
6 0 
36 5 
12 2 
634 100 


11. Some camps had camp councils to help solve camp problems. In your opinion did 


this: 
OM GC OOA MB CA CoG 

FENG SB ON UO SMe cae a tee) Te Dome te 
Work very well 6h ana ANE PADI? eae WAIN ES?) TN AM be ens Nae tc} Se yas: 
Help a little 12774 RAS EGOS SAG) a oO me a1 OM ROO nun mn AG 2 eur Ly mmr oe 

Not make much 
difference SO HLA ae O ret One en ty ale Gilet? 4 14 1 3 
Do more harm than good 18 6 6 4 3 3 4 8 0 0 1 3 
Undecided 18 Gl bE2 Santo Seal 0 4 8 0 0 2 6 
Omitted 9 3 2 1 5 5 1 2 1 4 2 6 
Total 288,100): 139). 100*> SG 7)100%' SPy TG 28" -100 32 108 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


12. As a result of group living in camp there were problems to be solved. 


experience did the 
OM GC OOA MB CA CoG 
PE Foss Peak Sea! SE eT ade a A a UN he epee re 
Staff try to solve too 
many of the problems 
themselves Got earn mooM en Ome re Oui 2a) al Okan Sr = 29 7 biay She: 
Staff and campers work 
fogeiheryabout right) 13osr46. | 77 Sou 44a SA6e 2b 4 Loh 4G Ly eno 
Campers have to solve 
too many problems 


themselves 18 6 6 4 4 4 3 6 0 0 3 9 
Undecided SHA Sr AEB DV LEta AE 3 6 Set ls Vip Se? 
Omitted 5 2 5 4 4 4 1 v2 2 7 i) 8 

Total 288 100489 100n CoG CO ola OGe 23) e LOO erce LOG 


Part Il: Administration of CPS 


13. Sometimes there would be a camp problem and a special meeting of 
would be called. Do you feel this usually: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG 
Tei Ge as el Cea NOB | ae ane epee hee lem Leg Pit Fo 
Helped QOS mesh 4 LOAD oboe Oor POS Me Sor Os 1) ALOn TOG en Hebe GS 
Didn't make much 
difference ASH 6 19 Tees bee mPa, 5 10 A Niles 7 era? 
Did more harm than 
good 13 5 4 3 4 4 1 2, 1 4 0 0 
Don't know ave 6 8 6 5 5 l 2 2 7 1 ‘6 
Omitted 6 2 4 3 4 4 il 2 2 7 2 6 
Total 288) "100021395 100)" 96 P00 See 00m 26 100) as 200 1.05 


Total 
bs 
Bien vas! 
278 45 
Shree 
32 4 
46 7 
20 3) 
634 100 
In your 

Total 
ane 
193:5:428 
309 49 
34 5 
80 14 
18 4 
634 100 
the camp 

Total 
Hike 
457 UN Te 
101 16 
23 3 
34 2 
19 4 
634 100 


14. The men in certain hospital units want good public relations. 


should they: 


APPENDIXES 


OM GC 
Bh a ae sd Oe 

Use as much liberty as 

they do in normal life 42 15 26 19 
Move about the com- 

munity carefully 201i 700? S755 070 
Closely restrict their 

liberties 26 9 4 3 
Undecided 12 4 fe: Z 
Omitted 7 2 9g 6 

Total 288 100 139 100 


Part III: Religious 


2. Think of the importance of personal 


OM 

ey ow. ae 

Increased 162; 060) 83 
Remained about the 

same LOZ Roos TAS 

Decreased 19 7 8 

Omitted 5 2 Pi 

Total 288 100 139 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


5. There were times when ministers of other denominations came to CPS. 
think this: 
OM GC OOA MB CA CoG 
Se ont hihi Ne Cok bye meme ee ily) eet Seyi SE 
Was valuable 234 Slane 2u 86 63 66 42 82 20 71 Dag 66 
Didn't make much 
difference 27 9 9 6 16 16 4 8 5 18 7 22 
Was harmful L 3 4 3 0 0 2 4 0 0 2 6 
Undecided 16 6 5 4 12 13 1 Z 2, Hh 1 3 
Omitted 4 1 l 1 5 5 2 4 1 4 1 3 
Total 288 100 1389 100 96 100 Sie OO scout LOGmeanoarltLOu 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


GC 


Yo 
60 


33 
6 


1 
100 


OOA 
# % 
Bit 16 
65 68 
Bi4),)'8 
ees 
LE yee 
6 100 


Life and Peace Convictions 


MB 
# % 
S06 
38 74 
get2 
Bh 136 
Weetie 
51 100 


Part II: Administration of CPS 


CA 
# % 
ot 7 
Bone iee 
4 14 
OD 
aan 
28 100 
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In your opinion 


CoG 
Ss Se) 
2 6 
21 66 
57 LG 
% 6 
2 6 
82>) 109 


Total 
tra Go 
81 10 
442 70 
SO MpEL 
26 4 
32 6 
634 100 


devotions in your life. Do you think this has: 


OOA 
+ % 
62 65 
29.‘ .30 

2 2 

3 3 
96 100 


MB 
# % 
22 «43 
24 47 
4 8 
1 2 
51 100 


CA 
# % 
13 47 
13 46 

eno 

ene 
28 100 


CoG 
bod ie) 
16 50 
11 35 

2 6 
3 9 
32 160 


Total 
dp eG 
SOCMEOS 
229) 136 
5) 5 
16 4 
634 100 
Do you 

Total 
be iby 
500 4175 
Sj. og BS: 
15 3 
37 6 
14 3 
634 100 


6. You learned to live with men of different denominations and of different Mennonite 
groups and to understand their beliefs. Now as a result of CPS do you hold to the 
doctrine of your own church: 


OM 

ms fA Aly 

More strongly Lae AS 
About the same Tode46 
Less strongly 21 7h 
Undecided 7 %! 
Omitted 3 1 
Total 288 100 


8 
1 
139 


OOA 
# % 
54 56 
30.31 

BE 9 

Qala 

Pe 
96 100 


MB 
# % 
20) 57 
La) 27 
ama Y: 
Oi 0 
eae. 
51 100 


CA 


+ 
l 


2 
9 
) 
1 
1 
8 


2 


% 
42 
32 
18 

4 


100 


CoG 
Be a 
21 66 
9 28 
0 0 
1 ) 
1 3 
320 108 


Total 
es Pi“) 
300 51 
254 34 
fay! 9 
19 3 
10 a 
634 100 
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Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


7. Do you think your home congregation understood your experiences in camp: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
le An ae «cei! ao Sn aby Me ARS ee UN enag t Be Se 
About as well as could 
be expected Tar ASN 70 OO S228 o 54 8 Th 6 er STrin) Speco ety meno Siemans CL ammo 
Not as well as they 
should have 1440/5005 6605 489028 4032 6S ir 12 As el SA tees Uo eee 
Omitted 13 5 & 2 6 6 Ks: 6 li 4 We 6 28 S 
Total 208, - LOO WITSS 100m: 96. 100m Sle 100 28100 San OO oce eeoG 


Part II: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


8. Think of your personal part in the religious program of the camp or unit. Were you 
asked to take part: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 


pe Fa RR Ga SR aS ga eae ot i nee anh go en a aT es eg 
More than you liked 34 12 12 Te pate ian Ket 4 8 Sue ll ou at0 LTS eld 
About as you would 

have liked OV8)) 76) WISe Blau G8outy 1 Some OG ws iy Olt 2 On ines aia 777 ah 
Not as much as you 

would have liked B08) Abe 8 5 te ea PAN UAE 1 4 3 9 6210 
Omitted 6 2 3 2 8 8 2 4 2 7 3 9 24 5 

Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


10. Let us suppose you have lived in a community where there was no Mennonite 
Church. After being in CPS would you be: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
cee A A AE A Ee ia ME Albee) 
More inclined to join 


another denomination -56) 72079"S7..), 26) ) 14) spe 12524 4." 14 1 Sphere 
Less inclined to join 
another denomination $0 /Shi'G6" 26 3250.38 ) ZO Sor leis 43 Ol? 53 F207 eos 
About as you were 


before 124° .43). 62: 43> 400° 42) 017 "S38 iho 39) tly So), eben ace 
Omitted 18 6 4 2/105, 30 2 4 1 4 3 S) 38 6 
Total 288 100 139 100° 96° 100, S21 100, ) 28 100, 192; 100) 634) 100 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


11. Your own church has its understanding of the application of the doctrine of non- 
conformity. As a result of CPS do you hold to these applications of your own 


church: 
OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

Wei Oy PR Tet BR To a Co ER OTS ean Te # % 

More strongly D1)... 35): 47)° (3k 46) 484, 25% 40h.13) 46-150) 47 oer eee 
About the same 1255) 4400 FO) SOT Baer SE Lie ae Or 28 (1S ) eS eee 
Less strongly AVe es Tae 1 Bie £2 6 6 4 8 OyeeLL 0 0 70 9 
Undecided iS 5 2 2 6 6 1 Z 3s at 1 ie 29 5 
Omitted 6 2 2 2 4 4 2 4 1 4 1 3 17 3 
Total 288 100 1389 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 
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Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


12. Think of your attitude to your home church before CPS. Do you now consider 


yourself: 

OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Te Oe Beenie Tanne tee Met aga i eee CO AB in co ACN ni j= ave 
More loyal 104 36 59 43 43 45 23 45 14.' 50 13 41 256 43 
About the same 159 55 63 45 42 44 19 37 127) 42 wed 53 SIZ" 46 
Less loyal 20 7 13 9 i H i 14 1 4 1 3 49 8 
Omitted 5 2 4 3 4 4 2 4 1 4 1 3 17 ns 
Total 285° 100) 7139)" 100) 963,100. Sh. 100 © 28° 100.32 > 100°, 634 1060 


Part Ill: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


13. Do you feel that you have gained in CPS some understanding of the Christian life 
that your home church needs: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
tt & €£$ & #€ S&S #F Lh $F$ Hh #F GH HF 
Yes Reo WS eis Oke gi PO 42 CE! LO OB 2S OR eS 
No 22, ae 8 6 6 1 2 1 4 4 13 45 7 
Undecided SE TS TS $0 ade Te 9) 19 4 14 4 12 74. 12 
Omitted 7 2 2 1 5 S 3 6 4 14 1 3 22 S 
Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 §2 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


- Part II: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


14. As a result of CPS do you think your appreciation of your Mennonite heritage has: 


OM Gc OOA MB CA CoG Total 

GRR SR oa AN he, AA hr = a N= a 2 = SRP = Da Be Fe 

Increased 1ST E66 94 68h Sew 54 Abn SOM 22a e787 238" 72 AB ened 
Remained about the 

same S829 Vy Sore eS i Gaui oS S 6 epee ne #3) SoZ h oN LEON 

Decreased 6 2 7 5 I 1 1 2 0 0 0 0 15 2 

Omitted 8 3 3 aT a WY He age iy) 1 a 1 4 1 3 Ass 4 

Total 28S LOO wr ISSO. Jo lOO mie Sli, LOON 28/100 9) 82) 2100 Mn 6S4 0200 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


15. In CPS should Mennonite principles have been stressed: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
ms Sy ROE EL CG a, it Ne <a PS Ht % 
More 2A AOe PARR BE AP eB ay Ban CAT) ite 43 17 NBS eae oes 
About as they were) (129° 45 158 42.00.2728 5 O21. Al ES ie 8) Aa i eon Moo 
Less 16 Silas 0 0 0 3 6 2 7 0 0 35 4 
Don't know 23 Spins 2 Si Sa ee 2 4 4 14 6 a8 Ca ES 


Omitted S 2 7 OG TOM ee 1 2 1 4 1 3 25 5 
Total 288 100 139 100 .96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 
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Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


16. As a result of CPS has your understanding of the doctrine of nonresistance: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Fee RR ON Re Toe adel Fo ae a a NR eel ie + % 


Become more clear 222A TS Ley Ban a7Z TOM (AGRO) GAR DOR PTO Mi ine BL SOMO 
Stayed the same Dil skye tied See TAN NG 1 2 4 14 Lian eG S7imint2 
Become more confused 10 3 6 4 3 3 1 2 0 0 2 6 Ze i! 
Undecided a 1 4 3 a 7 1 2 2 7 1 3 18 4 

Total C38" LOOM 13S) 100) Sen LCOnin Sie LOO 28 LOO) 82a, LOOM NGS see LOG 


Part III: Religious Life and Peace Convictions 


17. lf you were being drafted again for the same program, what position would you 
take? 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
+ a a: i «eh ee, Re: eee I’ Sak EN 
I-A 4 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 3 7 1 
I-A-O 7 3 2 l 0 0) 1 2 1 4 0 0 iT it 
IV-E 240 BA O12 Blin: BO Bah Ayre OLN ZU t7O\ Gee” WS. foal moe, 


Refuse to register or 
refuse to report for 


induction 15 =) pee Pome a! 1 1 1 2 2 7 40.13 38 iz 
Undecided 0 0 7 .) Q 0 2 4 1 4 1 3 11 3 
Omitted 21 7 2 Pa LAS LS 0 0 eae 48 1 3 4] 6 
Total 2e8 100. 139 100° 96° 100) (S11 200% 28 100° 32) 100 '¢34°°100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


1. As you think of the CPS educational program, would you say that for you personally 
it has been: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Te Peo eae hy on aee hn te Fe Fer Aer ely Nigea oe + % 
Very valuable OSH 245" Sd 24 ens TELS Sie lGsa Loe Ae FEM O AMAA Wee rave IS 
Of some value 200) 269i OS. 8 Gln 7 2 nt Ome Oi t 7 Omenl LAs. 50) nun? tale OG mn 4 ame 
Of no value 105) 5 3 4 fe) 3 3 6 1 4 1 3 28 4 
Omitted 5) Z 2 1 3 3 1 2 1 4 2 6 14 3 
Total Zoo LOOAMIS9 1OOT IGT TOO memo oLOU a eon OUnmeoay PLOOMm Goal G 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


3. Think of the amount of reading you did before CPS and what you did in camp 
or hospital: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

ee) FEM alee Meh Gliese Jo Jo % me 2) 

In CPS did you read fe “i i ie 

more LOAD SSF NOG.) AB On OLS 7 CL availa OGM id June Ole 22 neo Omen oo ORE 
Did you read about as 

much Ota AU Aue Cima 2 merce Len a Ome rsh eg Pas) 6, 90) 1CSieas 

Did you read less SAN le Deke 4 4 4 8 Ww Ts 3 9 65 9 

Omitted 4 1 3 2 2 2 1 2 1 4 1 3 12 S 

Total 298)" 1007183 /0 400. 96! 100 Sr Si 100% 28 6100) 32° 10a) |) Gada rom 
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Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


&. While in camp has your appreciation of classical music: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
ba ek eta =) RR eR Se: Oe  -ae *  Ce «SN 
Increased 1267, (Adnan GU On aba cou dual 12) 239 SMUT 4B Mey pA egy 
Remained the same 1G Aer Sle oes bay ee 20 SOT. 12 AB Lo At e272 tae 
Decreased 15 Ne) 7 Oden) 20 4 8 4 14 Qi wae BO 212 
Omitted 6 2 6 Aah BOVE LZ 1 2 1 4 4 12 34 7 
Total 283° "1005 139,100) 967.100 S1":.100. 28 .100. 32, 100). .634. 100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


10. Think of what you consider qualifications for leadership in your community. 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

Prati teak ow ae det hee, mS te mes i By oe eee fe 

You will be better 
qualified LS6rue S4 a CONN OL SOM 4 tem oge) 65 le) Laan iSO) er eeerl: OOul 2 odour 
Remains about the same O7 wea 1so) 250) ol) = SZ Loe Ss 11 39 ¥s 6 188 27 
Less qualified 10 4 4 3 0 0 1 2 0 0 1 3 16 2 
Undecided 18 6 8 Gesu Sars 4 8 2 i 6 19 Sorat) 
Omitted 7 2 7 5 8 8 £ 4 1 4 1 3 26 4 
Total DES LOU msl SonmOO web: SOO Se Sl 100), 28a 100s 32.100 <634er100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


11. Do you feel that your ability to express yourself in a group or in public has: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 

Fe Uso ieee aero bah She choo hge Goh) ado i |, ee eG eo 

Increased TOSUM OOM OL MMOS OOH LROOME TSS) NOOO! U1 S) 1 wAON aol ba eens ieee OG 
Remained about the 

same LOPES LOOM MOOCMICON tT 4UNM NL Aa Gow Vlaer 5D Bie ZO RN se Fao 7 

Decreased 9 3 5 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 OPO 4: 1 

Omitted 4 1 3 2 5 5 1 2. 1 4 1 3 is 3 

Total 268). 1007) 139) (100 {96 LOOW Sh, -200)) 28) 100, ) 32, 1000 634° 100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


12. Do you plan to continue your high-school, college, or postgraduate education 
aiter CPS: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
¢t#$ %* £+£ ©%& £#£ Hh $F & £€ H F &H FF 
Yes 50D eo Ba (Uta te 0 Se See At Es 0 0. KSZu i 23 
No 164 57 61 44 71 74: 25 . 49 Qi 2d2: 20-63.) S58 jos 
Undecided ol DAY AS Ria vy”0 Fa te) 7 i OuciZ 2 7 4 12 93. 12 
Omitted 14 5 9 eM TO Fo oa 1 2 4 14 Bn Zo 54 12 


Total 288100) 139 100° 96) 100). 51 .1005..28 100.32. 100: )'634:\1D0 
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Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


Kee te fats on to continue your education, do you feel the decision was partly a result 
6) : 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
a: a a: a a a: i a: i : 
Yes SLY Mie a7) £8 3 3 a... 0S 2 7 4 13 95 12 
No S221 SO) 28 ti PB oe 0 0 mah, Baer dees 
Undecided 13 5 4 3 1 1 3 6 1 4 0 0 22 3 
Omitted 362056"). 69) SO 0 BS i BON wy B50 eG he eS ed IE eR 
Total 288/100" 139)! 100° 96°°200)" Sl 100) 929" 100). G2 "TOG 1 6Serr 100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


14. Have you changed your life vocation as a result of CPS: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
Fe Te FR Te RS Fal Ta i Re RT eta aca 
Yes CUBA Ge Sea IDP 4: Sescune 4 funy > Tove 8) 7 14 2 7 1 3 i Ra | 
No 183, 64) 94.) 68.) Sle) $3) 5 B50) 68) 1S) 63 ))°26)) Bly Or ee 
Undecided Do ASML oy kepet Don! ES. 8 16 4 14 2 6.) 108, 4 
Omitted 10 3 6 40 FOR ES 1 2 4 14 BV ENS 15, 39 8 
Total 288 100 139 100 96.100 $21 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 


Part IV: Education, Recreation, General Development 


16. When you think of your life vocation, do you think the time you have spent in CPS: 


OM GC OOA MB CA CoG Total 
By a A = ee eg ce ae ite STAN « Sl) # % 
Will be of value to 


your life vocation 167i 58). 690) Oo 58) (OS on OGuu Ow Nl Ail oO) cHeehe MOO Lei ce MinC ce 
Won't make much 


difference 7025 SS 24g Lo e220 9 18 Coe Pst ee a eae oe 
Will have been a loss 


to it 21 7 9 6 6 6 4 8 2 4 6 619 48 9 
Undecided ZL 7 4 3 8 8 3 6 2 7 0 0 38 ) 
Omitted 9 3 3 2). 10 1 2 ala ae. 1 3 29 

Total 288 100 139 100 96 100 51 100 28 100 32 100 634 100 
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Absolutists, exemption for, 49 

Ackley, Stella, 251n 

Activities of the Pacifist Conscript, 326 

Administration of camps, 3600ff ; Camp 
Operations Division, 361; co-opera- 
tion between SS and NSBRO, 364ff ; 
camp councils, 364, 367; democracy 
in, 3641; discipline, 367ff; problems, 
372ff; Akron (Pa.) office, 380ff; 
training schools and conferences, 
383f; demobilization, 384ff; CPS 
records, 386; government camps, 
386ff ; Mennonites in non-Mennonite 
camps, 388f; Mennonites in prison, 
389ff ; leaders, 408 

Administrative Directive No. 17, 318 

Administrative Instructions No. 3, 232 

Adrian, Mich., 193f, 198, 200 
See also Dairy farm service 

Adrian, Walter, 254, 275n 

Advisory committee for eastern Men- 
nonite camps, 95f 

Advisory Section (NSBRO), 68 

Agricultural service, 108 

Agriculture, Secretary of, 52, 58, 64, 
360; Department of, 58, 65, 95, 101, 
108f, 125, 190f, 198£; Dairy Hus- 
bandry Division, 198; CPS to, 177; 
foreign agriculture, service to, 187; 
Extension Service, 206 

Akron (Pa.) headquarters, 193, 203, 
249, 302, 332£; Research Center, 309; 
why Akron, 382; important part of 
work, 382; CPS archives, 386 

Albrecht, Paul, 94n, 294n, 381 

Alcatraz prison, 10 

Alderfer, Edwin, 256 

Alexian Brothers Hospital (Chicago), 
214, 274f, 388f; relief training unit, 


309 
Allegheny County, Pa., 193, 203f 
See also Dairy farm service, Penn- 
sylvania counties - 
Allentown (Pa.) State Hospital, 238; 
opening and closing dates, 238 
Alliman, Gilbert, 115, 196 


Allowances for CPS men, 57, 67, 338f, 


347ff, 369f; work after hours, 348; 
equalization of, 348f 

Alternative service, 20, 27, 30, 40ff, 46, 
53, 56, 62, 71, 82, 91, 295, 395, 400; 
Civil War, 3; World War I, 1I1f, 
13n; in Canada, 413£; memorandum 
to government regarding a plan of 
procedure for providing, 435ff 


“Alternative Service ‘Program for 
Canadian CO’s,” 424n 

Alternative Service Work (ASW) 
camps (Canada), 414ff; Montreal 
River, 415ff ; British Columbia For- 
est Service, 416; Chalk River, 417; 
wages paid in, 415, 417 

America’s Pacifist Minority, 425 

American Federation of Labor, 242 

American Fork, Utah 
See Utah Training School 

American Friend, The, 50n 

American Friends Service Committee, 
9, 45, 54, 70, 223, 343, 348, 352 

American Legion, 242 

clog tats Revolution, Mennonites in, 


Ames, Winslow, 326 

Amish, Old Order, 19, 179, 280, 341, 
354; in prison, 392 

Amstutz, Dr. H. Clair, 266f, 307, 326 

Amstutz, John, 267 

“Analysis of Reasons for Lack of Par- 
ticipation on the Part of the Average 
Man in Mennonite Civilian Public 
Service, An” 394n 

Anderson, Dr. T. J., 135, 137 

Anniversary Review, 238, 326, 425 

Apostolic Christian, 129 

Appeal Board, 78f 

Army, the, 65, 95 

Art and craft institutes, 314, 331 

qagocs! insemination, 190, 200, 204, 


Assignment Section (NSBRO), 63f 

Association of Catholic Conscientious 
Objectors, 71, 274f; attitude toward 
CPs 

Association of Mennonite 
Presidents, 302f 

anor in American Revolution, 


Attendant, The, 219, 247£ 
Auernheimer, Roy, 187 
Augusta, Mont., 142 


College 


Bachman, Leland, 136ff, 148n, 277 
Baer, Willard, 115 

Bailey, Governor, 257 

Baker, E. O., 196, 212n 

Baker, Marvel L., 182 

eeritk Newton D., Secretary of War, 


Balderston, Dr. Robert W., 27£ 
Baltimore, Md., 74 
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Ag? 


Balzer, Arthur, 182 

Baptists, 47, 129 

Bargen, Bernhard, 328 

Barron County, Wis., 192 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Barth, Victor, 166 

Barton, Harold, 247 

Bartow, Fla., 254ff; voluntary service 
project, 256 

Baugher, A. C., 306 

Beacon, The, 416£ 

Bean, Margaret, 146 

Beaver Dam, Wis., 193, 195ff 
See also Dairy farm service 

Beechy, Atlee, 167, 176n, 321 

Beechy, Orin, 180, 194, 200 

Beechy, Ralph, 169, 176, 180, 380 

Before You Decide, "425 

Beiler, Henry, 179 

Belan, Edward, 242 

Belden, Calif., 389 

Belton, Mont., 149, 156ff, 176, 231, 278, 
332; location of camp, 157; opening 
and closing dates, 158; government 
report, 158ff; music institute, 314; 
leathercraft, 332 

Beltsville (Md.) unit, 210; purpose of, 
210; opening and closing dates, 210; 
relief training unit, 211, 309; “Two 
Years and Two Months at Belts- 
ville,” 212n 
See also Dairy farm service 

Bender, Harold S., 13n, 18, 29f, 33¢, 
36, 39, 42, 46, 48f, 50n, 61n, 80, 248, 
2968 301; ) 306, 315; /328, 338,340, 
427{, 435, 437 

Bender, John, 307, 309 

Bender, Paul, 96, 115, 302 

Bender, Wilbur, 13n, 19, 425 

Benson, Purnell, 394n 

Berks County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 


Bethany Biblical Seminary, 26, 28 
Bethel College, 28, 185, 225, 304, 306, 
ee 328, 332; conscription institute, 
Bethune-Cookman College, 254 
Bethune, Mary McLeod, 254 
etter Francis (Solicitor General), 
Big Prairie camp (Montana): 141f 
Biloxi, Miss. (Wilkes camp), 257, 260 
Black Bear Ranger Station, Coram, 
Mont., 142 
Blickenstaff, Mr. and Mrs. David, 264 
Blister rust control, 152, 160 
Bluffton College, 29, 106, 154, 174, 243, 
304, 306, 328, 331 
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Bluffton, Ind., 66, 96, 126f, 295f, 325; 
opening and closing dates, 126£ 

Bluffton Peace Sentinel, The, 324f 

Board of Appeal 
See Appeal Board 

Board of Inquiry, 9, 11f, 15 

Board of Mutual Aid, 355 

Bohn, Ernest J., 22, 96 

Bohrer, Albert, 114 

Bonds, war, 6, 11, 355f; (in Canada), 
414; civilian, 69, 355ff 

Bontrager, Eli, 280 

Book, Maynard, 115 

Book, Wayne, 161 

Books, Titus, 155f, 218, 249, 277£, 313 

Boonsboro, Md., 179 
See also Hagerstown, Md. 

Boss, Charles F., Jr., 63 

Boss, Charles R., 439 

Bowie ( Md.) fish and wild life camp, 
161, 389 

Bowman, Paul H., 54, 435, 437 

Bowman, Rufus B. 38n, 42, 50n, 51n, 
435, 437 

Box 96, 275n 

Boyne, Jack (City Engineer of Coun- 
cil Bluffs), 117f 

Brenneman, H. H., 138 

Brenneman, Leland, 139 

Brenneman, Orlo, 180 

Brenneman, William, 195 

Brethren (Church of the), 25, 27f, 
36f, 39f, 42f, 45, 47ff, 54ff, 66f, 71E, 
74, 84f, 87, 91, 126, 140, 155, 161, 177, 
188, 191, 203, 212, 214, 252, 259, 264, 
pl fe 306, 309, 321, 345, 357, 395 ; 
Committee on Counsel for CO’s of 
the, 42, 50; in guinea pig units, 270; 
and CPS allowances, 348 

Brethren in Christ Church, 277, 340, 
354, 356, 412f 

Brethren Relief Committee, 188 

Brethren Service Committee (Com- 
mission), .177,, 179, 183,).188, 252, 
263, 270, 343, 348, 352 

BSC, New Jersey, 389 

“Brief Description—CPS Unit No. 
TF 2oln 

Brigham Young University, 228 

British Columbia Forest Service, 416 

Brooke, W. Carroll, 216 

Brookings Institution, 305 

Brubaker, Naomi, 313 

Brubaker, Roy, 206 

Brunk, Joe, 96, 267f 

Buck, Pearl, 248 

Buckingham (Colo.) side camp, 122 

Bucks County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 

Buffalo Rapids Farms Association, 170 
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Buffalo Rapids Project, 169, 171 
Buller, Myrtle, 270 
Bulletin, 70 


Bureau of Reclamation, 85, 162, 169ff; 


camp, Mancos, Colo., 387f 
Bureau of the Budget, 53 
Burke-Wadsworth Bill, 41, 47ff, 53, 
74, 410 
Bushong, Ben, 188 
Bushong, R. E., 225, 251n 
Butler County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 
“Buttercup News,” 235 
Buttrick, Dr. George A., 119 
Byberry Hospital, 247 : 
Byler, J. N., 215, 217, 221, 249, 251n, 


Byler, Mrs. J. N., 379, 382 


Caldor Airport (side camp), 134 

Camino, Calif., 128, 132, 135, 138, 193, 
203, 240, 278, 280, 332; location of 
camp, 128; opening and closing 
dates, 128, 138; public relations, 
135ff; gifts to Japanese children, 
136f; Christmas caroling, 137; con- 
scription institute, 316; contribution 
of women, 379 

Camp and Project Information, 176n 

Camp Bernard 
See Gulfport, Miss. 

Camp Directors’ Bulletin, 70; No. 170, 
188; No. 113, 199 

Camp Director's Manual, 
Public Service, 51n, 394n 

Campee’s Manual, 99 

Camp Information Bulletin, 70 

“Camp Kits,” 98 

Camp libraries, 322ff; size of, 323; 
CPS evaluation questionaire, 323f 

Camp Operations Division of Selec- 
tive Service, 64, 66, 96, 161n, 207, 
232, 361ff, 393, 401; Administrative 
Section, 362f; Field Section, 362f, 
394n; Legal and Classification Sec- 
ee 362; location of, 363; duties of, 

Camp Paxson (Montana), 141 

Camp publications, 324ff; number of, 
325; contents, 325; twofold purpose 
of, 325; circulation of, 325; cost of 
publication, 325; books, 326 

Camp Section (NSBRO), 63ff, 67 

Camp Snowline 
See Camino, Calif. 

Camp Snowline F.O.R. newsletter, 133 

“Camp Wickiup” 
See Lapine, Oreg. 

Canada, Mennonites in, 6f; Order in 
Council, 6, 412, 414, 417, 422; civilian 


Civilian 


aot 


bond program in, 356; government 
camps, 399; Committee on Military 
Problems, 412f 


. Canadian, conscription law of 1917, 6; 


Mennonites in World War I, 6f, 412; 
CO’s, 412ff; Fellowship Service, 
413£; Selective Service System, 417 

“Canadian Conscientious Objector, 
The,” 424n 

Can Christians Fight, 19, 426 

Cascade Locks, Oreg., 128, 168, 389 

Case, Dr. Clarke T., 221f, 294n 

Castaner, Puerto Rico, 389 

Catholics, 47, 129 

Cayuse Landing (Idaho), 142 

Cedar Rapids Gazette, 212n 

Census of Religious Bodies, 91 

reste Conference of Mennonites, 23, 

n 

Characteristics of CO’s in World War 
IT, 94n 

Charles, Howard, 94n, 425 

Christadelphians, 129, 420 

Christian and Conscription, The, 13n, 
410, 411n, 428 

Christian Century, 324 

Christian Monitor, 423i, 424n 

Christian Mutual Aid, a Handbook of 
Brotherhood Economics, 425 

Christian Peace: Four Hundred Years 
of Mennonite Peace Principles and 
Practice, 22 

Christian Peace: New Testament 
Peace Teachings Outside the Gos- 
pels, 22 

Christian Relationships to State and 
Community, 297, 427 

Christian Service in the South, 275n 

Christian workers’ schools, 313; Clear 
Spring (Hagerstown), Md. 181, 
281, 313; Harrisburg (Pa.) State 
Hospital, 238, 281, 313; purpose of, 
313; courses given, 313 

Christians, and war, l 

Christner, William, 472 

Church of Christ, 129 

Church of God in Christ, Mennonite, 
36, 91, 280, 341, 354; members in 
prison, 392 

Church of the Brethren and War, The, 
38n, 50n, 51n 

Church of the Essenes, 129 

Church of the First Born, 129 

Civilian bonds, 69, 355ff; in Canada, 
ae total subscriptions and value, 

8 


See also Bonds 
Civilian Bond Committee, 358 
Civilian Conservation Corps (Ameri- 
can), 42 
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Civilian Public Service, 12, 17, 25, 60, 
65, 68ff, 74, 84f, 87ff, 99, 101, 103f, 
108, 110ff, LL5E, 124, 126, 130, 133f, 
139, 142f, 146, 151, i57, 170ff, 181 ff, 
188, 190, 193, 195, 198f, 205ff, 212n, 
213, 217, 222ff, 249f, 254£, 259, 319ff, 
409; origin of, 52-61; attitude of 
ACCO toward, 71; attitude of Men- 
nonites toward, 71f; induction, 80- 
83; registration, 75-78; peak of pop- 
ulation, 85; end of program, 85; 
background of men, 87f; to agri- 
culture, 177; reserve, 187ff ; religious 
life in, 2768 ; visitation program, 
277ff ; program criticized, 284ff, 407 ; 
witnessing in, 289ff ; contributions 
of non-Mennonites, 292 ; educational 
program of, 295ff; campers’ re- 
actions to, 334ff; financing the pro- 
gram, 338ff; interest in, 342; total 
expense for MCC, 344; developed 
leadership, 368; three periods, 375f; 
wives, 3/7ff; church administration 
of, 395ff; values of, 403ff; weak- 
nesses of, 407ff ; statement of policy, 
Mennonite, 447 ff; denominations 
represented, 452; ‘work performed 
by, 453ff; staff personnel, 459ff ; 
men who died in, 472f; special 
schools in, 474; men receiving free 
tuition in Mennonite colleges, 475; 
he ea for, 476; camp papers, 


Civilian Public Service, 60 
CPS After Eighteen Months, 317n 
ae cites 187f, 209, 317n, 355,: 383, 


Civilian ia Service camps, 1, 64, 
71, 80, Bi 11S 5199, 132: 1304, 
295, 302 ‘three types of, 60, 338 ; 
financing the, 67; church-admin- 
istered, 276; visitation program, 
277f ; pattern for religious meet- 
ings, 281; church attendance in, 
281 ff ; administration, 360ff 

“CPS Evaluated by CPS Men,” 294n 

CPS Evaluation Questionnaire, 93, 
94n, 320f, 323f, 327, 329, 336f, 367, 
369ff, 395, 402, 478-488 

“CPS Guinea Pigs,” 275n 

CPS Reserve, 187ff 

Civilian Service Board, 55 

Civil War (American), Mennonites 


in, 3ff 

Clark County, Wis., 192 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Class I-A, 90ff 

Class I-A-O, 90£ 

Class II-C, 192, 391 
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Class III-C, 192 

Class IV-E, 66, 88ff, 308, 390ff; be- 
coming a IV-E, 74ff; Form 47 ques- 
tions, 77£ 

Classen, George, 218, 251n 

Clear Spring, Md., 180, 184, 311, 313 
See also Hagerstown, Md. 

Clemens, J. C., 105 

Cleveland Press, 223 

Cleveland State Hospital, 223; sum- 
mer service unit, 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, 388 

Coffman, Paul, 

Coffman, Samuel, 5 

Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo., 227 

Colorado Springs, Colo., 66, 158, 193, 
195, 202, 267, 280, 296, 314, 319£, 325, 
332; location of camp, 110; length of 
time in operation, 111; rugmaking, 
112, 330; public relations, 113; open- 
ing and closing dates, 112, 114; CPS 
wives, 378f 

Columbia University Quarterly, 13 

Comerford, Edward V., 212n 

Coming of the Russian Mennonites, 
The, 13n, 14n 

Commission on World Peace of the 
Methodist Church, 62f, 275, 365 
See also Methodist Commission on 
World Peace 

Committee of Seven, 21f, 31 

Committee on Counsel for CO’s of the 
Church of the Brethren, 42 

Committee on Military Problems 
(Canada), 412ff, 418 

Commutation fee, Civil War, 3ff 

Compass, The, 427 

Complaint Section (NSBRO), 63f 

Compromise with War, 428 

Comptroller’s Office (U. Sip BOS; 
Comptroller General, 192 

Compulsory military training, in 
Europe, 2 

Confederacy, Southern, 4 

ie of Pacifist Churches, 21, 


Conference on Mennonite Cultural 
Problems, 305 

Congressional Record, 67 

Congress Looks at the Conscientious 
Objector, 51n, 94n, 425 

Conkling, Roscoe S., 41ln 

Conscience, freedom of, 1, 12f 


Conscientious Objection, 83n, 94n, 
124n, 251n, 394n 
Conscientious objection to war, 76, 88; 


and Mennonites, 1, 43; and others, 
48f 
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ee Objector, The, 51n, 61n, 

n, 

Conscientious Objector and the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1940, The, 64 

CO Hypo, The, 275n 

CO reserve, 384 

Conscientious Objector Under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 
1940, The, 81, 83n 

Conscientious objectors, 30, 43ff, 52ff, 
58f, 65f, 68ff, 72, 74ff, 79f, 82, 84, 88, 
90, 106, 114, 117 ff, 132, 135£, 174, 191, 
197f, 201f, 205, 213£, 225, 306, 308, 
360, 392, 406; in World War II, 1; 
in American Revolution, 2; in Civil 
War, 3£; in World War I, 6ff, 15, 
25, 276; service projects for, 37; 
Committee on Counsel for (Church 
of the Brethren), 42; President 
Roosevelt and, 44; wages for, 57, 67, 
338f, 347ff, 369f; camps for, 59f; 
right to appeal, 79; two classes of, 
79; Mennonite, 84-94; twelve class- 
es, 88; threefold program of service 
for, 338; all accepted, 343; relation 
of public to, 377 

In Canada, 412ff; three kinds of 
service offered, 415; Alternative 
Service Work (ASW) camps, 415ff ; 
wages paid in camps, 415, 417; farm 
and factory service, 417ff; wages 
paid by farmers, 417; dependents, 
417{£; teaching positions, 418; ad- 
ministration of Alternative Service 
program, 418f; number of, 420; min- 
istry of churches to, 422ff; memo- 
randum to government regarding 
a plan of procedure for providing 
alternative service for, 435ff ; memo- 
randum to president by Director of 
Selective Service regarding, 422ff; 
resolution setting forth position and 
gees of MCC re civilian service 
or, 

Conscription, lf, 13n, 71, 75, 315f, 387, 
396f, Pein Civil Ware 3 Soin 
World War I, 6ff; Act, 8 (amend- 
ment), 49; pamphlet on, 37; coming 
of, 39ff ; institutes, 315f; Mennonites 
and, 397ff ; MCC statement on, 400f 


Conscription institutes, 315f; Powells- 

_ ville, Md., 315; topics discussed, 316; 
purposes of, 316; Bethel College, 
316; Medaryville, Ind., 316; Camino, 
Calif., 316 


Conservative Amish Mennonites, 19, 


Consultative Council, 62f, 67, 69ff 
Continental Congress, 2 
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ie ou ean Committee, 28ff, 35, 39, 


Cook, Lester, 184, 186 

Cooking schools, 312f; Grottoes, Va., 
105, 312; North Fork, Calif., 312£; 
Luray, Va., 155, 313; Fort Collins, 
Colo., 313; Powellsville, Md., 313 

Cordier, A. W., 263 _ 

Core course 
See Mennonite Heritage Course, The 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, 117f 

Council of Mennonite and Affiliated 
Colleges, 302£ 

“Counsel to Mennonite Young Men 
Regarding the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940 as It Applies 
te) GO's)”) 75 

Cowboys 
See CPS reserve 

Coy, Wayne, 356 

Crafts, 329ff; CPS evaluation ques- 
tionnaire, 329; leathercraft, 329, 332; 
rugmaking, 330f; interest stimulated, 
331; clay modeling, 331; woodwork- 
ing, 332; importance, 333 

Nee school (Denison, Iowa), 314, 


Crain, James A., 63 

Crawhiss Drok i 223225) 2514 

Credit courses, 301 ff 

Crespi, Dr. Leo iP., 377, 402 

Crestview, Fla., 252; opening and clos- 
ing dates, 252 

Crouch, Aaron B., 472 

Culley, Girven H., 294n 

Culp, Richard, 186 

Curlew Valley (Idaho) side camp, 123 

Custer County Chronicle, 165 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio, 193f 


See also Dairy farm service, Michi- 
gan-Ohio area 


Daily Missoulian, 146 

Dairy farm service, 85, 190ff ; Wiscon- 
sin units, 190ff; Madison County, 
N.Y., 191; wages, 191£; administra- 
tion of program, 192; Pacific Coast 
area, 193, 203; Colorado district, 
193, 202; Michigan-Ohio area, 193f, 
198f, 201; Pennsylvania-Maryland 
area, 193, 203; supervisors’ confer- 
ence, 194ff; religious and educa- 
tional program, 195£; CO’s and, 
197f, 205; New England area, 204f; 
conferences, 207f; public relations, 
208; number men serving in, 208f; 
Dairy Farm Section (or Division), 
209; Orono (Maine) unit, 210; 
Beltsville (Md.) unit, 210£; Brethren 
and Friends units, 212 


ADS 


Dairy Farm Service Section (or Di- 
vision), 209° 

Dairy herd testing, 190, 198ff; dairy 
herd improvement associations, 19&f; 
plan of operation, 199; requirements 
for, 199; allowance for testers, 1991; 
Pennsylvania unit, 199; Michigan 
unit, 199; Iowa unit, 205; Maine 
unit, 206 

Dairy Husbandry Division, 198 

Dairyland Views, 1 

Dairy News, 200 

Dairy News Letter, 209 

Dairy Service Bulletin, 209 

Dairy Worker, 203 

Dakin, Dr. Leroy, 69, 344 

Dane County, Wis., 193, 195, 197 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Dauphin County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 

Davies, Justice T. C., 413 

de Andino, Augustin M., 265, 267 

Defenseless Mennonites, 354 

Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst, 
Del., 219 

Demobilization, 384ff; CO reserve, 
384; point system, 384f 

Denison, Iowa, 96, 114, 139, 190ff, 195, 
197; 205, 242) 302; 3144, 325, 330, 332: 
location of camp, 114; opening and 
closing dates, 114; food collecting 
center, 120; and relief, 120; relief 
training unit, 120, 309; crafts school, 
314, 333 

Denver, Colo. 
See Colorado Psychopathic Hospital 

Department of Agriculture 
See Agriculture 

Department of Justice 
See Justice Department 

Department of Social Welfare of Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 63 

Department of the Interior 
See Interior 

Dependency, 350f; Council,. 352; 
amount MCC spent, 352 

Prseramaaay of CPS Unit No): 144.” 

n 

Des Moines Register, 230 

Detached service, 84, 344 

Diekvoss, Hubert, 196 


Diener, H. A., 36, 279 - 
Dietitian’s Handbook, 312 
Dietrich, Albert G., 275n 


Director of Selective Service, 52f, 57f, 
65, 74, 79f, 82, 128, 214, 231, 360; 
five-point program to president, 58f 
See also Dykstra, Clarence A. 
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Directory of Civilian Public Service, 
i3n, 425 

Disciples of Christ, 47, 62, 129; De- 
partment of Social Welfare of, 63 

Dodge County, Wis., 85, 191ff, 195, 197 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Downey, Idaho, 121f, 231, 238, 278, 
S19.) S308 s:\: location }-oL) Campane, = 
opening and closing dates, 122; side 
camps, 123; music institute, 314; and 
orientation, 322 

Draft Census Study (MCC), 81, 90- 
93, 94n : 

Duerksen, John P., 149, 161, 194, 200 

Duke University Hospital, 275, 388f; 
relief training unit, 309 

Dukhobors, 419ff _ 

Dunkle, Col. Simon P., 363: 

Dutch Mennonites, 1, 21, 32; Men- 
nonite Peace Manifesto, 32f 

Dyck, Curt, 472 

Dykstra, Clarence A., 52, 5/ff, 338, 
360f, 401, 442, 444, 446 
See also Director of Selective Serv- 
ice 


Eastern Advisory CPS Committee, 277 » 

Eastern District Conference, 91 
See also General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church of North Amer- 
ica. 

Eastern Mennonite School, 95, 97, 155, 
218, 328 

Eastern State Mental Hospital, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., 214 

Eastham, Frank D., 104 

Ebersole, David, 114, 138 

Edelstein, Leonard, 247 

Ediger, Elmer, 94n, 249, 301, 315, 320, 
375, 381 

Edith Peak Lookout (Montana), 142 

Educational council, and relief service, 


Educational directors’ conference, 304f, 
321; Washington, 304; Bethel Col- 
lege, 304; Bluffton College, 304£ 

Educational Liaison, 302ff 

Educational Memo No. 102, 323 

“Educational Opportunities for CPS 
Men,” 303 

Educational program of CPS, 295ff; 
general aim of, 295; objectives for, 
296f; Mennonite Heritage Course, 
The, 297ff; success of, 299; Bible 
courses, 299f; first-aid course, 300; 
other courses, 300f; credit courses, 
301ff; educational secretary, 301f; 
educational liaison, 302ff ; free tuition 
for demobilized assignees, 304; fi- 
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nancial aid to non-Mennonite men, 
304; educational directors’ confer- 
ences, 304f; relief training school, 
305ff; relief training units, 309ff; 
farm and community schools, 311£; 
cooking schools, 312f; Christian 
workers’ schools, 313; psychiatry 
and Christian service school ( Marl- 
boro, N.J.), 313£; other schools, 314; 
school procedure, 314f; expenses, 
315; conscription institutes, 315; 
project training, 318ff; orientation 
program, 321f; camp libraries, 322ff ; 
camp publications, 324ff; music, 
326f ; visual education, 327 ; ‘speakers, 
328F : Community Source Book, 329 ; 
crafts, 329ff ; social activities, 3336 

Educational secretary, 301f, 319, 328 

Educational speakers, 328f; expenses, 
328; number of, 328; speakers and 
subjects, 328f 

Egly, Albert, 127 

Ehret, Robert, 269 

Eicher, Walter R., 380f 

Eisan, Leslie, 425 

Elizabethtown College, 306 

Elliott, Phillips, 63 

El Paso County, Colo., 193, 202 
See also Dairy farm service, Colo- 
rado district 

E1 Reno, Oklahoma, reformatory, 392 

Emergency farm labor, 154, 177, 321; 
funds, 129ff, 170 

Emissaries of Divine Light, 129 

Emmanuelli, Sr. Antonio, 268 

Employment Service (U.S.), 190£ 

Engstrom, H. E., 183 

Ensz, Willie Gerhard, 472 

Episcopalians, 47 

Epp, Carl, 264 

Epp, Reuben, 240 

Erb, Ethel Estella, 13n 

Erb, Paul, 328 

Erfahrungen der Mennoniten in Can- 
ada waehrend des zweiten Welt- 
krieges, 1939-1945, 420, 424n, 425 

Esh, S. Glenn, 151 

“Evaluation of Civilian Public Service, 
An,” 411n 

“Evaluation of the Work Done on 
Ward 41 Edgewood Service at Hud- 
son River State Hospital, An,’ 251n 

Evans, Harold, 47, 49 

Ewert, John L., 241 

Exeter School, Lafayette, R.I., 239 


Farm and Community School, 181, 425 


Farm and community schools, 311f; 
why established, 311; questionnaire 
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summarized, 311lf; Clear Spring, 
Md., 180f, 311; Terry, Mont., 175, 
311; Lincoln, Nebr., 182, 184f, 311; 
Malcolm, Nebr., 1&4f, 311 
Farm Journal, 324 
vont Security Administration, 169ff, 
2 


Farnhurst, Del. 
See Delaware State Hospital 

Fast, Aganetha, 283, 377 

Fast, Henry A., 36, 53¢, 56, 61n, 75, 
80, 99, 111, 119, 148n, 196, 212n, 252, 
296f, 306f, 338, 340, 349ff, 380f, 409, 
41ln, 439 

Fast, Menno, 294n, 337n 

Feather River Branch Station (side 
camp), 1 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 62{ 

Federal Militia Act, 3 

Federal Register, 67 

Federal Security Agency, 53, 58, 64 

Feeding the Hungry, 23n 

Fellowship of Reconciliation, 47, 62f, 
71132; 136 

Files, 223. 326, 425 

Financial aid to non-Mennonite men, 

Financial Council, 67, 69 

Financial Section (NSBRO), 69 

Financing the CPS program, 338ff; 
churches assume responsibility, 338f; 
raising funds, 340ff; total quota per 
member, 341; monthly quota con- 
trol records, 344; food program, 
345ff; CPS allowances, 347ff ; medi- 
cal care, 349 ; dependency, 350ff ; 
mutual aid, 3526 : civilian bonds, 
355 ff 

Fines, in American Revolution, 2f 

Fingerson, E. E., 171 

Fish and wild life (Bowie, Md.), 161 

Fish, Harry H. (Lt. Col.), 362 

Flaming, Wilhelm B., 472 

Flickinger, Virgil, 203 

Flint, Mich. (Amish Mennonite Mis- 
sion), 200 

Fond du Lac County, Wis., 192f, 197£ 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Food for CPS and relief, 345ff; gifts 
in kind, 342, 346; home canning and 
drying project, 346; service of CPS 
men, 34 

Foote, Albert, 115, 296 

For Conscience Sake, 19, 428 

Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Project (Camp 101), 307£ 

Forest Hill (side camp), 134 
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Forest Service (U.S.), 125f, 140, 142, 
146, 319; camps, 125ff; in World 
War T 147 


“Forest Service in British Columbia 
Service Work Camps,” 424n 

Forestry service, 85, 108, 125 

Forgotten Children, 248° 

Fort Collins, Colo., 122, 158, 231, 314, 
332; location of camp, 122; opening 
and closing dates, 122; cooking 
school, 313 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, 248 

Four Year Report of Civilian Public 
Service, 394n 

Franz, Rufus, 168, 274, 294n, 380f 

Freeland, Edward D., 157 

Freeman Junior College, 328 

Free tuition for demobilized assignees, 


3 

French, Paul Comly, 23n, 30, 47ff, 51n, 
53 ff, 56, 58, 60, 6ln, 625, 69f, 96, 131, 
252, 306, 357, 361, 364, 385, 304n, 421, 
42An, 439, "442, 445 ; analysis of 
ASW, 421f 

Fretz, Dr. J. Winfield, 94n, 294n, 315, 
328, 353f, 425 

Frey, Phil, 126, 149, 278, 380 

Friedmann, Robert, 307 

Friends, 15, 25; 27ff, 36£, 39f, 43, 47ff, 
53ff, 66f, 70ff, S4f, 87, 91, 123, 129, 
140, 156, 161, 188, O12, 214, 223, 247, 
259, 264, 306, 309, 321, 345, 352, 357, 
3608, 395, 399, 413; War Problems 
Committee, 48, 50: in guinea pig 
units, 270; and ‘CPs allowances, 348; 
administration of CPS)'3605 
See also Quakers 

Friends Reconstruction Unit, 15, 25 

Friends Service Committee, 139 

Friesen, Theo., 138 

Full Gospel, 129 

Funk, Christian, 3 

Funkites, 3 

Funk, John F., 5 

Funk, Melvin, 128, 263 

Furnas, ‘Paul igh 55, 62f, 439 


Gaeddert, Albert, 105, 112, 114, 1408, 
148n, 204, 275n, 277, 315, 351, 380¢, 
404, 407, 411n 

Galax, Va., 149, 160; location of camp, 
149; opening and closing dates, 149 

Galliger, Joe, 176n 

Game reserve work, 85 

Garber, Henry F., 96 

Gardiner, Hon. rs: G., 414 

Gem Valley (Idaho) side camp, 123 

General Conference of the Mennonite 
Church of North America, 7, 14n, 
21, 38n, 90f, 113, 120, 248, 279, 332, 
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341, 354f; Peace Committee of, 21, 
24n, 41, 53; and war, 21; Committee 
of Seven, 21f, 31; Mennonite Peace 
Society, 22£; Western District Aux- 
iliary Peace Committee, 27; and 
work in Puerto Rico, 269; “Men- 
nonite Preaching Mission” program 
of, 279; Board of Mutual Aid, 355; 
members in prison, 392 
See also Western District Confer- 
ence 

General Educational 
tests, 303 

General Letter, 70 

General Letter No. §5, 51n 

General Letter No. 164, 70 

Genesee County, Mich., 193f, 200f 
See also Dairy farm service, Mich- 
igan-Ohio area 

Geneva Disarmament Conference, 20 

Genge, Mr. and Mrs. Frank, 195 

Georgetown (side camp), 134 

Gerbrandt, J., 413 

Gerig, Lester, 115, 205£, 212n 

Gering, Walter, 254. 

Germfask, Mich., 388 

Gifts in kind, 342, 346 

Gilmore, Edward, 423 

Gingerich, Elmer, 264 

etspiet Melvin, 148n, 294n, 315, 328, 

n 

Gingerich, Roman, 255f, 264, 307 

Gingerich, Ura S., 337n 

Glacier Park, Montana, 142, 156ff 

Glen Cove (Colo.) side camp, 111 

Glendive, Mont., 169 

Glendora, Calif., ” 389 

Glick, Carol, 270 

Glick, Lester J., 271 

Goering, Erwin 105, 138, 148n, 203, 
210, 288, 

Goering, he 139, 321 

Goering, Mrs. Jacob, 313 

Goering, Paul, 223 

Good, Viola, 328 

Goosen, Sam, 139 

Gordon, Dr. ii Berkeley, 221f, 251n 

Gory, Adrian, 94n 

Goshen College, 20, 28f, 41, 69, 97, 
LOS ASS 231, 235, 296, 302, °305f, 
309, 328, 331; "relief training school, 
264, 305f 

Gospel Herald, 19, 107n, 324 

Government bonds 
See Civilian bonds 

Government camps, 386ff, 395f, 399; 
NSBRO and, 386f; motives for men 
transferring to, 387 ; Mancos, Colo., 
387£; Lapine, Oreg., "387t ; Germfask, 
Mich., 388 ; Minersville, Calif, 388 ; 


Development 
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Middleton, Conn., 388; under Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, 388;- Mennon- 
ites in, 388 

Graber, C. L., 40, 69, 267, 306, 344, 356, 
411n, 430 

Graber, Glen, 174 

Greaser, Glen L., 472 

Grebel, Conrad, 1 

Green County, Wis., 193, 195ff 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Greystone Park, N.J. 
See New Jersey State Mental Hos- 
pital 

Groening, Marie, 163 

Groh, Harold D., 415 

Grottoes, Va., 65f, 74, 84, 95, 155, 157, 
214f, 241, 277, 319, 325f, 390; location 
of camp, 95; opening and closing 
dates, 95; camp committees, 98f; 
amount of work done in four years, 
101; public relations, 103; search 
for Doris Virginia Dean, 103f, 154; 
fire fighting, 104; Bible conference, 
105; cooking school, 105. art. in- 
stitute; 106; clay modeling, B31; 
leathercraft, "332 

Guengerich, Paul, 151, 196 

Guhr, Henry, 176 

Guinea pig units, 270ff 

Gulfport, Miss., 256ff, 279; voluntary 
service unit, 263 

Gunden, Lois, 235, 328 

Gunther, John, 26 


Habegger, Loris, 221 

Hagerstown, Md., 177, 182, 264, 277, 
320; Unit 1, 179, 249 ; Unit bu179° 
Unit 4, 180: farm and commuinity 
school, 180f, 311; Christian workers’ 
school, 181, 281, 313 

Handbook of Information on the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, 425 

Hanson, P. D., 

Harder, Jesse, 138, 158, 380 

Harder, M. S., 32 8 

Harrell, Supt. iD, Lea pel7 ey cout 

Harrisburg (Pa.) State Hospital, 238 ; 
SHE ho workers’ school, 238, 281, 


Harrison County, Miss., 257ff 
Harshbarger, E. L., 2 28, 34f, 36, 
41, 45f, 48, 50n, 61n, 338, 435, 437 

Hartman, Peter S., 13n 

Hartzler, Elmer, 264, 472 

Hartzler, J. S., 12, 14n, 23n, 39, 426 

Hartzler, Rayoad L., 126, 128, 193f, 
198 ff, 277, 380 

Haslam, Fred, 413f 
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Hawthornden State Hospital 
Cleveland, Ohio), 

Hean, James, 264 

Heatwole, R. J., 4 

Heisey, D. Earl, 204 

Henry, IIl., 121, 139, 221; 330%. le- 
cation of camp, 121; opening and 
cae dates, 121; tornado at Lacon, 


Herald of Truth, 5 

Hernley, Ralph, 184, 186f, 294n 

Hernley, Mrs. Nene 106, 312 

Hershberger, Guy F., 9, 11, 13n, 14n, 
18ff, 28, 41f, 185, 2066, 426¢ 

Hershey, ‘Lewis Bo S36 "56, 118f, 130, 
137,14 50) 3361) 364, 368¢, 401; and 
wages for CO’s, 348 

Hershey, Paul, 279 

Hertzler, Emanuel C., 96, 114, 298 

Hesston College, 149 

Hetzel, Willard, 247 

Hickenlooper, Governor (Iowa), 118 

Hiebert, P. C., 23n, 33f, 36, 45f, 61n, 
218, 248, 265, 2/1, 297, "3066, 338, 351, 
427, 435, 437 

Hill City, = Dak., '162ff, (186, 231, 291, 
314; location of camp, 164; opening 
and ‘closing dates, 162, 166; Deerfield 
Dam, 162ff; public relations, 164£; 
fire fighting, 166; music institute, 
314; leathercraft, 332 

Hill, R. L., 239 

Hillsboro County, N.H., 204£ 
See also Dairy farm service, New 
England area . 

Hilty, Lawrence, 196 

Historic peace churches, 26f, 32 es 
38n, 39ff, 43, 45ff, 54ff, 62, 67, 
72: 74, 259, 270, 338, 343, 306 ; oe 
ference of, 27, 208, 39, 4126 ; Chicago 
Conference on Literature of the, 28; 
Peace Institute of the, 29; Missions- 
Peace Conference of the, 29 

History and Principles of Mennonite 
Relief Work, The—An Introduction, 
23n, 307, 426 

“History of CPS Unit No. 44, The,” 
251n 

“History of CPS Unit No. 69,” 251n 

History of the General Conference of 
the Mennonite Church of North 
America, The, 24n, 38n 

Hochstetler, Dale, 187 

Hoffman, H. ee 238, 251n 

Hohmann, Walter Hi, 147, 328 

Holden, Leonard W., 294n 

Holsinger, Justus, 264, 307 

Home canning and drying project, 346, 
382; distribution of goods, 346; col- 
lection centers, 347 
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Home Mission Board, 279 

Hookworm eradication program, 252ff 

Hooley, Clarence, 314 

Hooley, John David, 472 

Hoover, David B., 390, 394n 

Hoover, Jesse W., 96, 428 

Hoover, President, 20 

Horning, Titus H., 194 

Horsch, John, 13n, 19, 426f 

Horst, Amos S., 48, 61n, 95, 204, 279, 
338, 351, 439 

Horst, Irvin, 315, 382 

Hospital Section, 215, 224, 249, 274 

Hostetler, John A., 272 

Hostetler, Lester, 185 

Hostetler, Mervin, 107n 

Hostetter, B. Charles, 278 

Hostetter, C. N., Jr., 278 

House (and Sere Military Affairs 
Committee, 47ff, 400f 

Howard Nursery, 122 

Howard, Pa., 122, 219; opening and 
closing dates, 122 

Howard, R.I. 
See Rhode Island State Hospital 
for Mental Diseases 

Hubbell, H. V., 162 

Hudson River State Hospital, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., 242ff, 290, 309; sum- 
mer service unit, 243; report, 243ff 

Hutterian Brethren, 10, 421 


Imirie, A. S., 321, 362 

Induction, 80-83 

Inside Latin America, 265 

Interior, Secretary of, 52, 58, 64, 360; 
Department of, 58, 150 

International Mennonite Peace Com- 
mittee, 33 

International Relief in Action, 307, 426 

Iowa City Press-Citizen, 

Iowa State College of Agriculture, 205 

Iowa Wesleyan University, 230 


Jackson, See H. (Attorney Gen- 
eral), 45, 53, 437 

Jacob, eeline 359n, 426 

Janz, BiB. 413 

Janzen, Jacob “a 414 

Jehovah’s Witnesses, 129, 374, 389, 420£ 

ecient John J., 203 

Johns, O. N., 279 

Johnson, ‘Leon, 134 

Johnstone, Edward L., 241 

Jones, Don, 314 

Jones, Rufus, 44, 435, 437 

Jost, Arthur, 273, 381 

Journal of Consulting Psychology, 94n 

Juniata College, 25 
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Juniata County, .Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 
Justice Department, 74, 78, 82 88, 363 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) State Hospital, 
239f 


Kauffman, Harold T., 472 

Kauffman, R. C., 328 

Kaufman, Ed. Gi 501, 307, 328, 427 

Kaufman, Robert, 138 

Keim, Dr. C. Ray, 26ff, 38 

Kelley Creek Ranger ’Station, Pierce, 
Idaho, 142 

Kellogg Pact, 21 

King, B. B., "155 

King County, Wash., 203 
See also Dairy farm service, (Pa- 
cific Coast area 

Kirchhofer, poe C., 105, 115, 296 

Klassen, a ve 413 

Klassen, iPS Oe 154f, 314, 328, 331 

Klassen, P. E, 186 

Kliewer, J. W., 31 

Kliewer, Reuben, 182 

Klopfenstein, Ted, 209 

Kope, David, 314 

Kosch, Col. ‘Lewis F., 89f, 161n, 212n, 
231, 251n,'275n; 362f, 385 

Krabill, Vincent, 96, 105, 157, 3808 

Krahn, Cornelius, 303, 328 

Kraus, Hertha, 426 

Krause, Arnold, 115 

Krehbiel, C. E., 36 

Salgiahes H. P., 22, 24n; 26, 31f,; 38n, 

Kreider, Carl, 254, 305ff, 328 

Kreider, Clarence, 251n_ 

Kreider, Robert, 114, tt 247ff, 296, 
301, 308, 315, 317n, 3 

Krimmer Mennonite Hotton Church, 
8, 354 

Kulp, E. W., 278 

Kulp, Joseph, 472 


Lady, Jesse, 328 
Fleche, Maj. Gen. L. R., 413f 

Lagro, Ind., 74 

Lancaster Conference, 90, 204, 354 

Lancaster County, Pa., 193, 203f 
See also Dairy farm service, Penn- 
sylvania counties 

Landes, Carl J., 23, 34 

Landis, David Denlinger, 473 

Lantz, Russel A., 

Lapine, Oreg., 167 ff, 241, 345; loca- 
tion of camp, 168; opening and clos- 
ing dates, 168; ‘government camp, 
387f 

La Plata, Puerto Rico 
See iPuerto Rico 
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Lapp, John E., 105, 279, 426 

Latter-day Saints, 129 

Lauver, Melvin, 267 

Lauver, Mr. and Mrs. Paul, 268 

Lawrence County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 

Layman, Emory, 218 

Leatherman, Quintus, 126 
eatherman, Warren, 249 

Leavenworth prison, 10 

“Legacy from an Adopted Son,” 292, 
294n 

Lehman, Carl M., 264 

Lehman, Chester K., 53, 96, 328 

Lehman, John, 186, 320 

pare M. C., 23n, 254, 307, 309, 380, 

Lehman, Ralph, 151 

Leitersburg, Md., 249 

Lenawee County, Mich., 193f, 200 
See also Dairy farm service, Michi- 
gan-Ohio area 

Lewisburg (Pa.) penitentiary, 390f 

Life, 324 

Life and Service in the Kingdom of 
God, 297, 427 

Lima (Ohio) State Hospital, 225f; 
public relations, 226 

Lincoln, Nebr., 176, 181£, 314; No. 106, 
opening and closing dates, 181f; 
farm and community school, 182, 
185, 311; No. 138, Unit 1, purchased 
by MCC, 183f; farm and community 
school, 184f, 311; No. 138, Unit 2, 
purchased by Peace Problems Com- 
mittee, 183f, 284; farm and com- 
munity school, 184f, 311; No. 138, 
Two Rivers, 186f; conference of 
farm and community school leaders, 
186; purpose of conference, 186; 
why established, 187 

Lincoln, President, 3 

Lindh, Axel, 139f 

Linscheid, J. Willard, 251n 

Litwiller, Nelson, 268 

Livermore, Calif. (U.S. Veterans’ 
Hospital), 273 

Livestock attendants 
See CPS Reserve 

ke oe Ranger Station, Pierce, Ida- 

O, 
Loewen, D. H., 423 
pele Esko, 182, 185, 225, 329, 381, 


Loewen, S. L., 328 

Loganbill, Earl, 83n 

Lohrenz, H. W., 31 

London Naval Conference, 20 
Lottery, 76, 157 
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Luray, Va., 149ff, 239, 241, 277, 282, 
325; location of camp, 151; opening 
and closing dates, 151, 157; blister 
rust control, 152; erection of lookout 
towers, 152; fire-fighting unit, 153f; 
emergency farm work, 154; search 
for Doris Dean, 154; arts and crafts 
institute, 154£; cooking school, 155, 
313; Christian life conference, 155; 
public relations, 156 

Lurch, Luther, 104 

Lutherans, 129 

Lyndaker, Arthur Andrew, 473 

Lyons, N.J., 259, 389 


Malcolm, Nebr., 284, 311, 407 
See under Lincoln, Nebr. 

Manchester College, 26, 29 

Mancos, Colo., 387f£ 

Manistee Camp, 83n 

Manitowoc County, Wis., 192 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Man-power questionnaire, 36 

Manual for Educational Directors, 299 

Marietta Nursery, 126 

Marietta, Ohio, 66, 96, 126, 307; loca- 
tion of camp, 126; opening and 
closing dates, 126 

Marlboro, N.J. 
See New Jersey State Hospital . 

Martens, Duane Lee, 267 

Martens, Harry, 114, 183, 253ff, 258, 
267, 321, 380, 411n 

Martens, Mrs. Harry, 379 

Martin G. Brumbaugh Reconstruction 
Unit, 264, 268 

Martin, Harold, 254ff, 263, 307 

Martin, Jesse B., 413f, 424n 

Martin, Landis, 216, 251n 

McCall (Idaho), 141f 

McClelland, David C., 94n 

McLean, Franklin A., 82, 363, 369f, 
394n 

Medaryville, Ind., 126ff, 163, 184, 193, 
198, 221, 246, 314, 330; location of 
camp, 127; opening and _ closing 
dates, 127; public relations, 128; con- 
scription institute, 316; handicrafts 
institute, 331 

Medaryville Peace Sentinel, The, 148n 

Medical care of assignees, 349f 

Mellinger, Jacob, 179, 183f, 285 

Mellinger, Mrs. Jacob, 179 

ean occupation questionnaire, 


Memorandum (five points) from Di- 
rector of Selective Service to Presi- 
dent, 58f . 

Memorandum No. 14, 51n 
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Memorandum of Conversation with 
Col. Hershey, Oct. 15, 1940, 61n 

Memorandum of Understanding, 190 

“Memorandum to the government re- 
garding a plan of procedure for 
providing alternative service for 
conscientious objectors in case of 
military conscription, A,” 51n, 435ff 

Men and Hunger, 271 

Mennonite Aid Section, 209, 353 

Mennonite Board of Missions and 
Shey and work in iPuerto Rico, 


Mennonite Brethren Church, 8, 38n, 
91, 354 

Mennonite Brethren in Christ, 87, 91, 
94n, 342, 412 

Mennonite Central Committee, 15ff, 
28, 31, 33, 37, 40, 46, 50n, 56, 58, 66, 
72, 80f, 84, 88, 95, O8f, 107, 114, 1208, 
125f, 129ff, 139, 147, 168, 177, 179ff, 
1836, 186ff, 191, 199f, 203, 215, 218, 
221223, 229, 232, 247 ff, Zon, 
2556, 258, 264, 273, 2768, 295 ff, 301 ff, 
3388, 343, 348, 352, 393; organiza- 
tion of, 16; and Russian famine re- 
lief, 16; and colonization work, 16f; 
and outbreak of World War II, 17; 
and administration of CPS, 17, 25; 
takes over work of MCPC, 378; 
assumes responsibility of projects 
for CO’s and approves operating 
budget, 58; its relation to NSBRO, 
72; Peace Section, 81; Draft Census 
Study, 81; Educational Section, 188; 
Hospital Section, 215, 224, 249f, 274; 
and government camps, 400; resolu- 
tion setting forth position and pro- 
gram of (re civilian service for 
CO’s), 446 

Mennonite Central Committee Bul- 
letin, 124n, 148n, 241, 267, 275n, 294n, 
317n, 383, '304n, 424n 

MCC certificates and stamps, 355 

Mennonite Central Committee CPS 
News Letter, 124n, 127, 148n, 161n, 
189n, 191, 196, 251n, 383, 417 

Mennonite Central Committee Head- 
quarters Letter, 382 

Mennonite Central Committee News 
Letter, 383 

Mennomte Central Committee Relief 
Training School Held at Goshen 
College, 317n 

Mennonite Central Peace Committee, 
21, 33, 35ff, 42, 46, 48, 53ff, 75, 81, 
339 ; seria si and work taken over 
by MCC, 

Mennonite Church. K hie Ras WALD Hes Rlogh a 
23, 31, 38n, 39ff, 43, 65, 87, 90, 113, 
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180, 233, 276, 279, 284, 354f, 98, 407, 
412; members in prison, 392 

Mennonite Church Archives, 148n 

etm CPS Bulletin, 317n, 331, 
83 

Mennonite CPS Policy Committee, 284 

Mennonite Community, The, 185 

Mennonite Commumity Source Book, 
327, 329, 427 

Mennonite Farmunity, 183, 189n 

Mennonite General Conference, 7f, 12, 
18f, 48, 284 

Mennonite Heritage Course, The, 
297f€ ; six booklets for use in, 297£; 
interest in, 298 

Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde, 342 

Mennomte Life, 323, 326, 411n, 424n 

Mennonite Mental Rest Home, 249 

Mennonite Mutual Aid, Inc., 355 

M a Origins in Europe, 13n, 297, 

Mennonite ‘Peace Manifesto, 32f 

Mennonite Peace Society, 22f 

“Mennonite Preaching Mission” pro- 
gram, 279 

Mennonite Publication Office, 323 

Mennonite Publishing House, 180, 323 

Mennonite Quarterly Review, 13n, 50n, 
94n, 294n, 323 

Mennonite Relief Commission for War 
Sufferers, 15 

Mennonite Relief Committee, 17 

Mennomte, The, 22, 294n, 323f 

Mennonite Weekly Review, 176n, 324 

Mennonites, 1, 40, 43ff, A7ff, 53ff, 58, 
66f, 71f, 746, SAE, 87, 908, 97, 107f, 110, 
117, 1236, 126, 129, 132, 141, 147, 
149, 155, 157ff, 161, 167, 169, 188, 190, 
196, 212, 214, 2308, 247, 252, 267, 
292, 295, 309, 317, 327, 340, 363, 406, 
420; persecution of, 1; in America, 
Pap in American Revolution, 2f; in 
Civil War, 3ff; in World War I, 
5-13; in Canada, 6f; and relief, 15ff; 
and love in action, 17£; peace teach- 
ing program, 23; co-operation, 25, 
27, 37; in military service, 90; in 
guinea pig units, 270ff; and frugal 
living, 345; camp administration, 
365ff ; in government camps, 388; in 
non-Mennonite camps, 388f; in pris- 
on, 389ff; attitude toward war 
(memorandum to President Roose- 
velt), 430£ 

Mennonites and Their Heritage, 297, 
324, 427 

Mennonites in America, 297, 427 

Mennonites in the World War or Non- 
resistance Under Test, 14n, 23n, 426 

Mental hospitals, 85, 213ff, 402, 406; 
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Mennonite units, 214; Brethren 
units, 214, 216; Friends units, 214, 
216; Methodist unit, 214; Staunton 


unit, 214ff; Farnhurst unit, 219; 
Marlboro unit, 221f; Norristown 
unit, 222f; Cleveland unit, 223ff; 


Lima unit, 225f; Hawthornden unit, 
226; Greystone Park unit, 226f; 
Denver unit, 227; Provo unit, 2271; 
Howard unit, 228f; Mt. Pleasant 


unit, 229ff; Ypsilanti unit, 231ff; 
Vineland Training School, 237k: 
Harrisburg unit, 238; Allentown 


unit, 238; Exeter School, 239; Wern- 
ersville unit, 239; Kalamazoo unit, 
2398 ; Winnebago unit, 2408 ;s Union 
Grove unit, 241; American Fork 
unit, 241; Woodbine unit, 241; 
Spring Grove unit, 242; Pough- 
keepsie unit, 242ff; Tiffin unit, 246; 
allowance for men, 216; Adminis- 
trative Instructions No. 3, 232; re- 
ports required, 232f; value of the 
experience, 247 

Mental Hospital Study Committee, 248 

Mental Hygiene Program, 227, 247£ 

Mental Hygiene Society of Rhode 
Island, 229 

Mental Hygiene Survey, 217 

Messiah Bible Galicae 229, 278, 328 

Methodists, 31, 47, 56, 85, 129, 214, 
250,40 395: Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church, 628, 
2751565 

Methodist Commission on World 
Peace, 62f, 275, 365 
See also Commission on World 
Peace of the Methodist Church 

Meulen, Dr. Jacob ter, 33f 

Michigan State College, 199; 
on dairy farm hands, 

Middleton, Conn., 388 

Mifflin County, Pa..8199 
See also Dairy herd testing 

Milan, Michigan, correctional institu- 


report 


tion, 392 
Military, service, 1, 4ff, 9, 17, 23, 40f, 
43, 80, 82, Sf, 133, 407 ; training 


in Russia, es 5: service, alternatives 
to (Civil War), 3; training, 26; 
compulsory training, 28; service in 
Canada, 413 

Military Committee 
Church, 12, 18, 39 

Military Establishment Appropriations 
Bill, 307 

Miller, Earle D., 328 

Miller, E. E., 97, 305ff, 309, 328 

Miller, Glen, 328 


of Mennonite 
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Miller, Orie O., 28f, 33ff, 36f, 46, 48f, 
5509, OLN, 62f, 183, 194, 247, 2566, 
306, 315, 338ff, ’356ff, 330, 382, 438f 


Miller, Roy, 203 


Miller, Samuel J., 301 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley, 270 

Miller, Sturges, 158 

Milwaukee Journal, 146 

Minersville, Calif., 388 

Mininger, Paul, 105, 328 

Minneapolis, Minn., 389 

Mishler, Dorsa, 211, 212n 

Mishler, John, 186 

Missionary Church, 340 

Missoula, Mont., 139; Bell Lake fire, 
145; public relations, 146; music in- 
stitute, 314 

Missouri-Kansas district, 90 

Mitchell, H. H., 272 

Molokans, 129, 160, 374 

Montague, Captain, 207 

Montague, Major James L., 362 

Moose Creek camp (Idaho), 141f 

Morale and spiritual life of oor 
373ff; special projects and, 376; 
last part of CPS program, 376; CPS 
wives and, 377ff 

Moravians, 25 

Morgan, Bob, 247 

Morgenthau, Henry, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury, 356f 

Morter, R. A., 239, 251n 

Mosemann, John H., 96f, 99, 149, 215, 

221, 249, 277, 3808 

Mosemann, Mrs. John H., 96 

Mosquito (side camp), 134 

Moyer, Mark, 381 

Mt. Pleasant (Iowa) State Hospital, 
229ff, 314; opening and closing dates, 
229; rugmaking, 331 

Mt. Weather, Va., 389 

pat Lake Lookout, Lincoln, .Mont., 

Mulberry, Fla., 243, 252ff; location of, 
252: relief training unit, 254, 309; 
race problem, 254f 

Mumaw, John R., 328 

Murphy, Frank W. (Attorney Gen- 
eral), 44, 437 

Murphy, Ross D., 357, 439 

Music, 326f; Phonographs and records, 
326; appreciation, 326f 
See Music institutes 

Music institutes, 314; Hill City, S. 
Dak., 314; Terry, Mont., 314; Mis- 
soula, Mont., 314; Belton, Mont., 
314; Downey, Idaho, 314 

Music school (Tiffin, Ohio) 246, 314 

Must Christians Fight, 298, 324, 428 

Mutual aid, 352ff; methods used, 354f 
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Nachtigal, Henry E., 473 

Nachtigall, George, 275n 

Nachtigall, Wilbur, 115, 117, 264 

Nafziger, W. A., 157f 

Nafziger, Mrs. W. A., 157 

Napoleonic Wars, 2 

Nason, John W., 306 

National Council for Religious Con- 

scientious Objectors, 31, 37, 56f, 59f, 
62, 65, 338, 360; organization of, 
55; memorandum presented to (Oct. 
22, 1940), 438£; minutes of meeting 
of (Oct. 22, 1940), 439ff 

National Mental Health Foundation, 
247f 

National parks, 150 

National Park Service, 65, 85, 95, 149ff, 
319; four Mennonite camps, 149; 
morale in camps, 161 

ee Resources Mobilization Act, 

National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors, 25, 31, 47, 52, 56, 58, 62- 
73, 80£, S4f, 94n, 95f, 108, 111, 124, 
129ff, 140, 153, 181f, 183, 187, 190, 
192, 194, 198, 200, 207, 209, 217, 232, 
247, 275, 295, 304, 306, 308, 340, 344, 
357, 360f, 393; Advisory Section, 68; 
Assignment Section, 63f; Camp Sec- 
tion, 63ff, 67£; Complaint Section, 
63£; Financial Section, 69; publica- 
tions, 69f; Special Projects Section, 
68, 257; relation of MCC to, 72; 
withdrawals from, 70ff ; co-operation 
with 364ff; and government 
camps, 386f 

NSB 101 (questionnaire), 64, 80 


National Service Camps, 

Near East, relief, 15; Relief Com- 
mittee, 15 | 

Nebel, Dale, 161 

Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 


Station, College of Agriculture, 181f 
See also Lincoln, Nebr. 
Neff, Theodore, 239 


Neuenschwander, A. J., 40f, 430 

Neufeld, Dan, 158, 175 

New Jersey State Hospital, Marlboro, 
N.J., 221{; psychiatry and Chris- 
tian service school, 313f 


New Jersey State Mental Hospital, 
aren Park, N.J., 226f, 248, 291, 


Newton, Ray, 55 

Newtown, Conn., 389 

Nickel, J. W., 422, 424n 

Nine Mile camp (Montana), 141 
Nissley, Ira, 280 
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Noncombatant military service, 4ff, 8ff, 
12, 20, 49, 52, 74, 76, 79f, 89ff, 136, 
392; in Canada, 414 

Nonhistoric peace churches, 69, &4, 
343£; dependency cases, 352 

Nonpariel (Council Bluffs), 118 

Nonresistance, 39f, 247, 250, 283f; and 
early Mennonites, 1f; among Amer- 
ican Mennonites, 5f, 11; love in 
action, 17f; “Questions for Non- 
resistant Christians,” 19; great need 
of conviction regarding, 34 

Nonresistance and the State, 19, 426 

Nonresistance in Colonial Pennsyl- 
vania, 13n, 19, 425 

Nonresistance in Practice, 426 

Nonresistance Under Test, 424n, 427 

Nea (Pa.) State Hospital, 222f, 


Northern Beacon, The, 424n 

North Fork, Calif., 138, 282; location 
of camp, 138; opening and closing 
dates, 138f£; cooking school, 312f 

North Platte, 182 

Noyes, Superintendent, 223 

Nursery projects, 85 


Occupational interests of Mennonite 
CPS men, 94n 

Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, 270 

Office of the Surgeon General, U.S. 
Army, 270, 273 

Of Human Importance, 275n, 427 

Okaloosa County, Fla., 252 

O’Keliher, Colonel, 49 

Old Order Amish Mennonites, 19, 179, 
280, 341, 354; in prison, 392 

Old Order Dunkers, 413 

Old Order Mennonites, 91, 342, 389ff 

Olive Branch, The (Grottoes), 107n, 
325; (Denison), 118, 124n, 325 

Olmstead, Frank, 317 

Olsen, Victor A., 105, 363 

Olustee, Fla., 389 

On Sequoia Trails, 160£, 326, 427 

On-the-job training, 318 

Order in Council (Canada), 6, 412, 
414, 417, 422 

“Orientation,” 318; program, 321f 

Orientation Planning Committee, 321f 

Origins of Civilian Public Service, 
The, 61n, 359n, 426 

Orlando, Fla., 389 

Orono (Maine) unit, 210, 280; open- 
ing and closing dates, 210 
See also Dairy farm service 

Our Mennonite Heritage, 297, 427 

Our Mission as a Church of Christ, 
297, 427 
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Our Story, 427 

Outagamie County, Wis., 192f, 195 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Out of Sight—Out of Mind, 248 

iene Bishop G. Bromley, 3088, 401, 
411n 


Pacifist Handbook, 28 

Pacifists, 2, 25f, 28, 164 

Palmer, Dale, Elmer, and Kelly, 112 

Pannabecker, SUC ear 
Report, 148n 

Parachute fire fighters , 
See Smoke jumpers 

eee ceelaas 1943 Narrative Re- 
port, 1 

Pastoral Visitation Committee, 279 

Pathways of Peace—A History of the 
Civilian Public Service Program 
Administered by the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee, 425 

Peace Churches, conferences of, 25ff 

Peace Committee, of General Confer- 
ence Mennonites, 21f 

Peace Principles, 19 

Peace Problems Committee of Men- 
ie Church, 18ff, 39, 41f, 48, 183, 

Peace Section, 81 

Peace Section Handbook with Draft 
Manual, 81, 83n, 427 

Peace Sentinel, 337n 

Meanie: War, and Military Service, 23n, 


Peachey, Shem, 96 

‘Pearson, Wilfred, 128 

Pellow Cottage, 225 

Bes Hill, near Philadelphia, Pa., 


Pennsylvania Assembly, 2 
Pennsylvania State College, 199, 218 
Pentecostal Church of God, 129 
Philadelphia, Pa., 389 

Philadelphia State Hospital, 213, 247 
Pickett, Clarence, 36, 46 

Pig’s Pen, The, 273 

Pike View Peace News, 124n, 325, 378 
“Pillars of Mennonite Faith, 208 
Pinehurst, N.C., 272¢ 
Placerville, Calif. 

See Camino, Calif. 
Placerville Fruit Growers’ 
tion, 129, 131 
Placerville Times, 135, 137 
“Plan of Action for Mennonites in 

Case of War,” 42f, 45, 431ff 
“Plan of Unified Action in Case the 

U.S. Is Involved in War,” 27, 35f, 

38n, 39, 42 
Plymouth Brethren, 420 


Associa- 
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Pocomoke camp {Powellsville, Md.), 
123; location of camp, 123; opening 
and closing dates, 123f; cooking 
school, 313; conscription institute, 
315; orientation program, 322 

Poco-Note, The, 322 

Political objectors, 282 

Polk County, Fla., 252ff 

Pontow, Mr., 251n 

Popular Mechanics, 324 

Porter, Arthur, 205 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 120, 249, 309 
See also Hudson River State Hos- 
pital 

Powellsville, Md., 279, 313, 315, 322 
See Pocomoke camp 

Preheim, Dr. and Mrs. Delbert, 264ff 

Presbyterians, 47 

“Presentation and Evaluation of MCC 
Draft Status Census, A,” 94n 

Presidential Appeal Board, 363 

Presidential Appeal Committee, 68, 79 

President’s Advisory Committee of 
Selective Service, 53, 56f, 60, 338; 
threefold program of work, 57 

one Truman’s Amnesty, 389, 

Prieb, Wesley, 256, 473 

Principle of Nonresistance as Held 
by the Mennonite Church, The, 13n, 
19, 426 

p.r.n., 222, 326, 427 

“Procedure for Inducting Men into 
Mennonite CPS Camps After They 
a Been Placed in Class IV-E,” 


Proceedings of the Assistant Directors’ 
Training Institute of the National 
Service Board for Religious Objec- 
tors, 411n 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual 
Conference on Mennonite Cultural 
Problems, 337n, 394n 

“Project overhead,” 318 

Project training, 318ff, 3/0; on- -the- 
job training, 318; “Orientation,” 
318; technical training, 318; five- 
point program, 319; CPS evaluation 
questionnaire, 320i 


Propaganda: How to Analyse and 
Counteract It, 22 

Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
Dhid, ban dost 

Provo, Utah 
See Utah State Hospital 

Prussian Mennonites, in America, 6 

Psychiatric Aide, The, 248 

Psychiatry and Christian service 
school (Marlboro, N.J.), 313f; pur- 
pose of, 313 


ove 


Publications (NSBRO), 69f 

Public health service, 85, 232, 252ff, 
402, 406; Mulberry, Fla. 252ff; 
Bartow, Fla., 254ff; Gulfport, Miss., 
256ff; Puerto Rico, 263ff; guinea 
pig units, 270ff; veterans’ hospital 
units, 273{f; Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital, 274f£; Duke University Hos- 
pital, 275 

Public relations, 67, 103, 113, 128, 
135ff, 146, 156, 160, 164£, 174£, 183, 
208, 226, 235, 367, 376, 402; (CPS 
wives and, 377ff 

“Public Relations,” 294n 

Puerto Rican Reconstruction Adminis- 
tration, 265, 268 

Puerto Rico, 263ff; Puerto Rican Re- 
construction Administration, 265, 
268; La Plata Hospital, 265; mission 
work suggested, 267f£; chapel build- 
ing, 26/f£; Mennonite church or- 
ganized in, 268; 1945 report, 269 

Pulguillas, Puerto Rico 
See Puerto Rico 

Pulse Letter, 156, 161n, 337n, 382; 
purpose of, 382 


Quakers, 74, 139, 317; in American 
Revolution, O20 Civil War, 5 
See also Friends 

Queen Annes County, Md., 203f 
See also Dairy farm service, iPenn- 
sylvania-Maryland area 

Quiring, Edna, 314 


Raber, Roman, 326, 428 

Race problem, 254f 

etek fa Edna, 106, 126, 229, 243, 

Ramseyer, William J., 294n 

Randell, Huldah, 63 

Rapid City, S. Dak., 162ff 

Reader's Digest, 324 

Recreational program, 333 

Red Cross, 6, 8, 356; (Canadian), 417, 
419, 421 

pee Ranger Station (Oregon), 


Reedley, Calif., 249 

Reeves, George B., 63 

Reformed Mennonites, 342 

Regan, Dr., 228 

Regier, J. M., 278 

Registration, 75-78 

Rehabilitation Study Committee, 353 

Reimer, Alvin, 314, 326 

Reimer, Henry fb spot) | 

Relief, Near East, 15; contributions 
for, 15; Russia famine, 16; MCC 
activities, 17f, 31; training program 
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in college, 305f; work, 335, 406; 
CO contributions to, 342, 406; proc- 
essing of food for, 347; training 
corps in Mennonite colleges, 475 

Relief Savings Bond issue, 358 

Relief Trainee’s News Letter, 309 

Relief training schools, 305ff, 475; Go- 
shen College, 305ff ; Starnes Amend- 
ment, 307 

Relief training units, 309ff; Beltsville, 
Made 210 300 <) Flaward:) Int pie 
309: Ypsilanti, Mich., 234, 309; 
Mulberry, Fla., 254, 309; Duke Uni- 
versity, 309; Alexian Brothers Hos- 
pital, 309; Denison, Iowa, 309; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 309; Puerto 
Rico, 310; questionnaire, 310f 

Religious objectors, definition of, 88 

Religious program in camps, 276ff; 
general pattern, 281; attendance at 
services, 28lff; evaluation of, 284ff 

Reporter, The, 13n, 68ff, 73n, 90, 108, 
124n, 148n, 161n, 176n, 212n, 251n, 
275n, 357, 359n, 394n, 428; purpose 
of, 69f 

Report of a Conference of Mennonite 
Peace Groups, 38n 

Report of Activities of NSBRO from 
Oct. 4, 1940, to Sept. 30, 1941, 73n 

Report of Educational Program im 
MCC Camps, 317n 

“Report of the Committee on Con- 
tinuation of CPS in Polk County, 
Elaeuiezon 

“Report on Conscientious Objector 
Dairy Farm Unit, Hillsboro County, 
New Hampshire,” 212n 

Ressler, Earl J., 204 

Rhode Island State Hospital for Men- 

' tal Diseases, Howard, R.I., 228f, 
239, 243, 290; opening and closing 
dates, 228f; relief training unit, 229, 
309; summer service unit, 229, 309; 
Committee for Patient Care, 229 

Rich, Willis, 328 

Rich, Mrs. Willis, 329 

Richert, D. H., 328 

Richert, Irvin, 381 

Rio La Plata, 275n 

Roberts, Owen J., 248 

Rocke, Vernon, 224 

Rohrer, Mrs. Emma, 225 

Rohrer, Mary E., 326, 427 

Rohrer, Peter Lester, 326, 427 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Eleanor, 222, 248, 308 

Roosevelt, President, 21, 28, 30, 35, 40, 
43 ff, 50n, 51n, 526, 57ff, 64, 74, 79, 
265, 338, 356, 360; and CO's, 44; 
MCC letter to (Feb. 12, 1937), 429; 
MCC memorandum to (Feb. 12, 
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1937), 430f; letter to (Jan. 10, 1940), 
433¢f 


Rees, Bes (U.S. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital), 2 

mar clerahel y Wie 

Ross, Dr. John R., be 242 

Rushmore Reflector, 176n 

Rushmore Reminder, 186 

Russian Mennonites, 2, 5, 13n, 20, 
23n, 31, 41, 420; in America, 6f, 10, 
15f; in Paraguay and Brazil, 16f, 44; 
in Canada, 412 

Ruth, Arthur, 105 


San Joaquin County, Calif., 193, 203 
See also Dairy farm service, Pacific 
Coast area 

San Joaquin Experimental Range, 139 

Santa Rosa County, Fla., 252 

Saturday Evening Post, 324 

Savenac Nursery, Hangen, Mont., 142 

Schaefer, Sidney, 105 

Schafer Ranger Station, 
Mont., 142 

Schellenberg, P. E., 303, 307 

Schlichting, Ray, 106, 114, 381 

Schmidt, Harold D., 187 

Schmidt, John, 126 

Schmidt, Paul, 114, 124n 

Schmidt, Vernon, 96, 114 

Schrag, Clarence, 176 

Schrag, Delbert, 138 

Schrag, Erwin, 264 

Schrag, Martin, 301 

Schrock, Alta, 115, 126 

Schroeder, P. R., 33 

Schultz;43.:9., 328 

Schultz, Karl, 274 

Schwenkfelders, 25 

Seagull, The, 228, 251n, 326, 428 

Seal Li. Ji519/ 

rape a of Agriculture, 52, 58, 64, 


Missoula, 


a SE of the Interior, 52, 58, 64, 


Secretary of War, 45, 52, 58, 64, 360 

Seeley Lake ( Montana), 141, 145 

Selective Service, 54, 56ff, *OAff, 68f, 
72, 74f, 78, 80, 82, 83n, 84, RO, 95, 
101, 114, 131, 1394, 158, 168, 137) 
181, 183, 191 ff, 198, 200, 204f, 207, 
2094, 213, Riss Zoe, 2408, 247, 250, 
2578, 264, 277, 306, 309, 318, 340, 
343, 360ff, 393, 401 : Camp Opera- 
tions Division ‘of, 64, 96, 161n, 207, 
232) SOL TE, 395; 305 ff, 401; pro- 
posal, yee System, 65, "06, 114, 118, 
169, 181, 190, 194, 232; and orienta- 
tion program, 321f; and CPS allow- 
ances, 348; co-operation with NSB- 
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RO, 364ff; treatment of CO’s, 370; 
Directive No. 7, 371; and govern- 
ment camps, 386ff 

Selective Service as the Tide of War 
Turns, 83n, 94n 

ee Service in Peacetime, 73n, 

n 

Selective Service in Wartime, 61n, 83n 

Selective Service Records office, 107n, 
124n 

Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, 1, 30, 50, 51n, 56, 71, 74f, 
82, 370; becomes a law, 52; violation 
of, 389ff ; Section 5(g), 437£ 

Bg 0 Committee on Military Affairs, 

Sentinel Mountain Lookout (Mon- 
tana), 142 

Service for Peace, 326, 427 

Service projects, 37, 45f, 53, 55 

Seventh-day Adventists, 90 

Shank, Ernest, 256, 275n 

Sheboygan County, Wis., 192 
See also Dairy farm service, Wis- 
consin units 

Shelley, Paul, 328 

Sherk, J. Harold, 415 

Shetler, Harry, 279 

Shetler, Sanford, 277 

Shirley, Mont., 169ff 

Short, Jesse, 193, 195£ 

Short Talks, 196, 212n 

Shotts 1G e Cid Bo 256 2o9 

Showalter, Mary Emma, 106, 312 

Sideling Hill, Pa., 96, 121, 167, 184f, 
219, 228, 277, 280, 314, 319f, 390; 
location of camp, 121; opening and 
one dates, 121; project education, 
319f; twelve-day orientation pro- 
gram, 322 

Siemens, John, 115, 167 

“Sienificance of the Educational Ex- 
periences of CPS Men, The,” 394n 

Simons, Menno, 1 

Skyliner, The, 151, 161n 

Smith, C. Henry, 10, 13n, 14n, 22, 29, 
33, 155, 297, 427 

Smith, Edwin F., 132, 136 

Smith, Floyd, 337n 

Smith, Mrs. Frances, 229 

Smith, Luella, 225 

Smith, R. Earl, 212n 

Smith, Willard, 328 

Smoke jumpers, 139ff, 249 

Smoke Jumper’s Load Line, 138n 

Smoke Jumper, The, 148n 

Smoke Jumpers, 326, 427 

Smucker, Bertran, 249, 251n, 274, 394n 

Senay Don, 243, 254, 407, 410, 411n, 
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Smucker, Francis, 96, 206 
Smucker, Vernon, 23n 
Snowline camp 
See Camino, Calif. 
Snowliner, The, 130, 132, 148n 
ia ieat Johns M106) 151.) TS7/ 0163 


, 381 

Snyder, Paul, 147, 148n 

Snyder, Royal, 382 

Snyder, William, 209, 212n, 355 

Social activities, 333ff; effect, 3331; 
unorganized discussions, 334 

Social Questions Bulletin, 411n 

Soil conservation, 58, 85, 101, 108f, 121, 
124n, 177, 179f, 183, 185, 319; need 
for, 108ff 

Soil Conservation Service, 97, 101, 
103, 108ff, 113, 115, 121ff, 124n, 180, 
183, 185ff, 3194 

Somerset County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing , 

Sommer, Paul Joseph, 473 

Sommers, Otto, 381 

Soule, Carl D., 63, 365, 395f, 411n 

Southern Wisconsin Colony and Train- 
ing School, Union Grove, 240f 

Spangler, Paul, 218 

Special projects, 376 

Tecan Projects Section (NSBRO), 


“Spike camps,” 134 

Spokesman Review, 146 

Spotted Bear Ranger Station, Coram, 
Mont., 142 

Spring City, Pa., 389 

Spring Grove, Catonsville, Md. 
See State Hospital, Spring Grove 

Sprunger, Arthur, 331 

See Traveling Craft Exhibit, 


Stalter, John, 128 

Stanley, Phil, 139f 

Starnes Amendment, 307ff 

State Hospital, Spring Grove, Catons- 
ville, Md., 242 

Statement Concerning the Treatment 
of Conscientious Objectors in the 
Army, 14n 

Statement of Policy, Mennonite Civil- 
tan Public Service, 294n, 447ff 

Statement on Peace, War, and Mili- 
tary Service, 

Static Line, 148n 

“Statistics of College Graduates in 
Scapa GPS as of March, 1944,” 

n 

Stauffer Mennonites, 342 

Stauffer, William, 279, 294n 

Staunton, Va. 
See Western State Hospital 
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Steer, Phil, 247 

Steere, Jonathan H., 357 
Stephens, Wallace 5 ¥ 104, 155 
Stevenson, Wilbur HH, 177, 179 
Stoltzfus, Grant, 180, "248, "382 
Stone, Harlan ie 12 


Storm, Al (City Commissioner of 
Council Bluffs), 118 

Storms, Paul L., 424n 

Story of Grandmother Heatwole- 


Brunk-Cooprider, 13n 

Story of the Amish in Civilian Public 
Service, The, 326, 428 

Story of the Lancaster County Con- 
ference Mennonites in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service, The, 326, 427 

Story of the Mennonites, The, 14n 

Stover, Dr. and Mrs. Earl, 266 

Stromberg, Carl, 164 

Strubhar, Levi, 294n 

Stucky, N. Paul, 264 

Studies in Nonresistance, 426 

“Study of General Conference Prob- 
lems, A,” 294n 

Substitutes, hiring of, Civil War, 3ff 

Suderman, David, 114, 312, 380 

Sudermann, Jacob, 13n 

“Suggested Basis,” 27 

Summer service units, 248; Cleveland, 
225; purpose of, f, 225; Howard, Rilke 
229, 309; Ypsilanti, Mich., 235, 309 ; 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 243 

Summit County, Ohio, 193£ 
See also Dairy farm service, Michi- 
gan-Ohio area 

Sun-Beam, The, 179 

Survey Graphic, 401, 411n 

Susquehanna County, Pa., 199 
See also Dairy herd testing 

Swalm, E. J., 413f, 424n, 427 

Swarthmore College, 306, 386 

Swartzendruber, Elmer, 280 

Swartzendruber, Henry, 104 

Swift, Arthur L., Jr., 63 

Symposium on War, 19, 427 


Tabor College, 303, 306, 328 

Tahoe (side camp), 134 

Tarumianz, M. A., 219 

Taxes, war, 2ff 

Taylor, Stanley, 326 

Terry, Mont., 167, 169ff, 180, 186, 281, 
332; opening and closing dates, 169, 
176; Buffalo Rapids Project, 169, 
171; report to Selective Service, 172; 
public relations, 174£; collection of 
agates, 175; and relief, 175; farm 
and community school, lee polAS 
camp morale, 175f£; music institute, 
314; rugmaking, 330 
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Testimony of the Truth, A, 390, 394n 

Texarkana correctional institution, 392 

They Also Serve, 428 

Thiessen, Emil, 381 

This Is Our Story, 176, 326 

Thomas, Wilbur K., 25 

Three Rivers, Calif., 149, 156; location 
of camp, 100; opening and closing 
dates, 160£; public relations, 160 

Three Years in Civilian Public Serv- 
ice, 428 

Thut, John, 314 

Tiffin (Ohio) State Institute, 246; 
music school, 246, 314 

Tillamook County, Oreg., 203, 208 
See also Dairy farm service, Pacific 
Coast area 

Timber Cruising (side camp), 134 

Time, 324 

Tobin, Daniel J., 394n 

Toews, David, 33f, 413 

Trailmaker, The, 161n 

Training schools and_ conferences, 
383f; purpose of, 383; value of, 384 

Transcripts, 303 

Cae of CQO’s in World War I, 

Trinidad, Colo., 111 

Troyer, Dr. and Mrs. George D., 266ff 

Troyer, Paul, 

Tschetter, Levi, 217f 

Tschetter, Paul, 163f, 167 

Tugwell, Gov. Rex, 264 

Twenty-Five Years, The Story of the 
MCC, 16, 23n, 428 

Twisp, Wash., 142 

“Two Years and Two Months at 
Beltsville,” 212n 


Umble, Roy, 105, 186, 188, 302, 337, 
304n 


Underwood, D. F. J., 275n 

Unifier, 251n . 

Union Grove, Wis., 240f 

United Presbyterians, 129 

eahin military service, in Europe, 


Unrau, Walter, 157 

UNRRA, 188; Reserve Unit, 188 

Unruh, Swede, 128 

Unruh, Verney, 138 

Unruh, William, 278 

Utah State Hospital, 
227f, 241 

Utah Training School, American Fork, 
Utah, 241 


van der Smissen, T. A., 278 
Vanguard, The, 325 
Van Kirk, Walter W., 62f 


Provo, Utah, 
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Vaughan, H. Sidney, 212n 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, 385 

Victory Loan Bonds, 414 

Vineland (N.J.) Training School, 237; 
community relations, 237 

Virginia Conference, 280 

Virginia Mennonites, 4f 

opp: program, 277ff, 335; value 
or, 

Nester education, 327; slides and films, 


Vogt, Harold, 203 
eds of Peace, The, 166, 176n, 326, 


Voluntary service units, 248, 406; 
aie Fla., 256; Gulfport, Miss., 


Voth, John J., 328 
Voth, Waldo, 161 


Wagler, David, 326, 428 

Waldensians, 32 

Wall, Irvin, 203 

Waltner, eee 

Walton County, Fla., 252 

War, 40f£; Mennonites and, 1ff, 23, 40, 
398 ; fines and taxes, 2ff ; bonds, 6, 
Ih; 355¢: statement of General Con- 
ference “Mennonites on, (215 is \sin; 
27; Secretary of, 45, 52, 58, "64, 360 ; 
bonds in Canada, 414: attitude of 
Mennonites toward (MCC memor- 
andum to President Roosevelt), 430 

War Department, 45, 47, 58 

War Inconsistent with the Spirit and 
Teaching of Christ, 426 

War, Peace, and Amity, 22, 24n, 426 
ar, Peace, and Nonresistance, 13n, 
324, 426 

War Petites Committee (Friends), 


War Resisters, 47, 71, 129, 317 

Warkentin, A., 278 

Warkentin, Erwin, 264f 

War savings stamps, 355 

WEE ain County, Md., 
See also Hagerstown, Md. 

Wayne County, Ohio, 193f 
See also Dairy farm service, Mich- 
igan-Ohio area 

Weaver, Christine, 313 

Weaver, Eli, 330 

Weaver, J. N., 63, 96, 251n 

Weaver, Margaret, 270 

Weaver, np oe 158 

Weber, Dr. A. J., 

Weber, Newton, ‘ee 204, 206, 2188, 
277£, 280, 335 

Wedel, David, 126, 277 


121, 177, 
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Weekly Slants, The, 251n 

Weeping Water, Nebr., 121; location 
of camp, 121; opening and closing 
dates, 121; tornado, 121f 

Weidman, Robert, 135f 

Weldy, Dwight, 119, 155, 246, 314 

Wells Tannery, Pa. 
See Sideling Hill 

Welsh Bill, 20 

Weltmer, S. W., 242 

Wenger, F. H., 36 

Wenger, Mrs. Harry, 155 

Wenger, John, 328 

Wenger, Joseph O., 390 

Wenger, Lena, 96 

Wenger, Mrs. Mary, 313 

Wenger Mennonites, 389ff 

Wenger, Roy, 141, 147, 224, 249 

Wenger, Walter, 182 

Wernersville (Pa.) State Hospital, 
239; opening and closing dates, 239 

West, Dan, 26f, 36, 46, 252 

Western District Conference, 7{, 12, 
91; peace committee, 22, 27; Loan 
Library, 323 
See also General Conference of the 
Mennonite Church of North America 

Western State Hospital, Staunton, 
Va., 214, 216, 251n; protest against 
management, 216; opening and clos- 
ing dates, 214, 219 
See also Mental hospitals 

We Won’t Murder, 23n, 47 

“What CPS Has Meant to Me,” 294n 

“What Don Smucker’s Course Has 
Meant to Me,” 294n 

Wherry, Neal M. (Lt. Col.), 49, 51n, 
6l1n, 73n, 80, 83n, 94n, 124n, 251n, 
363, 394n 

Whitaker, Glen, 151 

White, John R., 160 

Wiebe, Arthur J., 146f 

Wiebe, Leonard, 128 

Wiebe, Oscar, 163 

Wilson, E. Raymond, 45, 49f, 53, 56 

Wilson, President, 9, 31 

ptaeba ee (Wis.) State Hospital, 


Winona Lake, Ind., 306 

Winstead Bill, 385 

Winstead, Congressman, 385 

Wisconsin dairy units, 190ff 

Wisler Mennonites, 389 
See also Old Order Mennonites 

Wollman, Sam, 186 

Women and CPS, 377ff; camp di- 
rectors’ reaction to, 377; Aganetha 
Fast and, 377£; feminine influence, 
378; Colorado Springs, 378£; wives 
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of men not from historic peace 
churches, 379; nurses, dietitians, and 
matrons, 379 

Woodbine State Colony, New Jersey, 
yates School, 241; location of, 


Woodring, Secretary of War, 45, 437 

Woodward, Walter C., 435, 437 

Worcester County, Mass., 204£ 
See also Dairy farm service, New 
England area 

“Work of national importance under 
civilian direction,” 49f, 52f, 56, 62, 
64, 74, 87, 108, 133, 150, 153, 347, 
355, 398, 437-446; Order to Report 
for, 81; provided under Section 
5(g) of Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, 437£ 

World Herald (Omaha), 117 

World War I, Mennonites in, 5-13; 
conscription in, 6ff; conscientious 
objectors in, 6ff, 25; Selective Serv- 
ice law of, 47; forest service in, 
147; CO’s in a Virginia hospital, 213, 
276; intolerance of period, 377 

World War II, conscientious objectors 
in, 1, 276 

Wright, Frank L., Jr., 248, 251n, 292, 
294n, 394n 


Year of Civilian Public Service, A, 
83n, 425 

Yellowstone Builder, The, 176n, 337n 

Yoder, Carl, 382 

Yoder, D. A., 279 

Yoder, Dwight, 151, 196 

Yoder, Edward, 19, 297, 411n, 427f 

Yoder, Gideon, 115, 212n, 277 

Yoder, Katie, 115 

Yoder, Dr. O. R., 231, 233 

Yoder, Sanford C., 19, 268, 428 

Yoder, William H., 275n 

York County, Pa. 193, 203f 
See also Dairy farm service, Penn- 
sylvania counties 

epee Christian Companion, 19, 324, 

Ypsi, 233, 326, 428 

Ypsilanti (Mich.) State Hospital, 
231ff, 287; location of, 231; relief 
training unit, 234f, 309; summer 
service unit, 235, 309; public rela- 
tions, 235 


Zell, Dr. Lawrence, 255f 
Zigler, M. R., 50, 54f, 62f, 439 
Zimmerman, Ellen, 157 
Zimmerman, Joseph, 184. 
Zook, Alfred, 158, 217, 251n 
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